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CHAPTER XX. 


RISEN FROM THE GRAVE. 


ao rain dripped ceaselessly upon the dreary earth under a gray 
November sky,—a dull and lowering sky, that seemed to brood 
over this lower world with some menace of coming down to blot out and 
destroy it. The express-train rushing headlong across the wet flats of 
Lincolnshire glared like a meteor in the gray fog; the dismal shriek of 
the engine was like the cry of a bird of prey. The few passengers who 
had chosen that dreary winter’s day for their travels looked despondently 
out at the monotonous prospect, seeking in vain to descry some spot of 
hope in the joyless prospect; or made futile attempts to read their news- 
papers by the dim light of the lamp in the roof of the carriage. Sulky 
passengers shuddered savagely as they wrapped themselves in huge 
woollen rugs or ponderous coverings made from the skins of wild-beasts. 
Melancholy passengers drew grotesque and hideous travelling-caps over 
their brows, and, coiling themselves in the corner of their seats, essayed 
to sleep away the weary hours. Every thing upon this earth seemed 
dismal and damp, cold and desolate, incongruous and uncomfortable. 

But there was one first-class passenger in that Lincolnshire express 
who made himself especially obnoxious to his fellows by the display of 
an amount of restlessness and superabundant energy quite out of keep- 
ing with the lazy despondency of those about him. 

This was a young man with a long tawny beard and a white face,— 
a very handsome face, though wan and attenuated, as if with some terri- 
ble sickness, and somewhat disfigured by certain strappings of plaister, 
which were bound about a patch of his skull a little above the left 
temple. This young man had the side of one carriage to himself, and a 
sort of bed had been made up for him with extra cushions, upon which 
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he lay at full length, when he was still, which was never for very long 
together. He was enveloped almost to the chin in voluminous railway- 
rugs, but, in spite of these coverings, shuddered every now and then, as if 
with cold. He had a pocket-pistol amongst his travelling paraphernalia, 
which he applied occasionally to his dry lips. Sometimes drops of per- 
spiration broke suddenly out upon his forehead, and were brushed away 
by a tremulous hand, that was scarcely strong enough to hold a cambric 
handkerchief. In short, it was sufficiently obvious to every one that 
this young man with the tawny beard had only lately risen from a 
sick-bed, and had risen therefrom considerably before the time at which 
any prudent medical practitioner would have given him license to do so. 

It was evident that he was very, very ill, but that he was, if any 
thing, more ill at ease in mind than in body, and that some terrible 
gnawing anxiety, some restless care, some horrible uncertainty or per- 
petual foreboding of trouble, would not allow him to be at peace. It 
was as much as the three fellow-passengers who sat opposite to him 
could do to bear with his impatience, his restlessness, his short half- 
stifled moans, his long weary sighs; the horror of his fidgety feet shuffled 
incessantly upon the cushions; the suddenly convulsive jerks with which 
he would lift himself upon his elbow to stare fiercely into the dismal fog 
outside the carriage-window; the groans that were wrung from him as he 
flung himself into new and painful positions; the frightful aspect of phy- 
sical agony which came over his face as he looked at his watch,—and he 
drew out and consulted that ill-used chronometer, upon an average, once 
in a quarter of an hour; his impatient crumpling of the crisp leaves of a 
new “ Bradshaw,” which he turned over ever and anon, as if, by per- 
petual reference to that mysterious time-table, he might hasten the ad- 
vent of the hour at which he was to reach his destination. He was, 
altogether, a most aggravating and exasperating travelling companion ; 
and it was only out of Christian forbearance with the weakness of 
his physical state that his irritated fellow- passengers refrained from 
uniting themselves against him, and casting him bodily out of the win- 
dow of the carriage ; as a clown sometimes flings a venerable but tire- 
some pantaloon through a square trap or pitfall, lurking, undreamed of, 
in the facade of an honest tradesman’s dwelling. 

The three passengers had, in divers manners, expressed their sym- 
pathy with the invalid traveller; but their courtesies had not been re- 
sponded to with any evidence of gratitude or heartiness. The young 
man had answered them in an absent fashion, scarcely deigning to look 
at them as he spoke, speaking altogether with the air of some sleep- 
walker, who roams hither and thither absorbed in a dreadful dream, mak- 
ing a world for himself, and peopling it with horrible images unknown 
to those about him. 

Had he been ill? Yes, very ill. He had had a railway accident, 
and then brain-fever. He had been ill for a long time. 

Somebody asked him how long. 
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He shuffled about upon the cushions, and groaned aloud at this ques- 
tion, to the alarm of the man who had asked it. 

“How long?” he cried, in a fierce agony of mental or bodily un- 
easiness ;—“ how long? Two months,—three months,—ever since the 
14th of August.” 

Then another passenger, looking at the young man’s very evident 
sufferings from a commercial point of view, asked him whether be had 
had any compensation. 

“ Compensation !” cried the invalid. ‘ What compensation ?” 

“Compensation from the Railway Company. I hope you’vea strong 
case against them, for you’ve evidently been a terrible sufferer.” 

It was dreadful to see the way in which the sick man writhed under 
this question. 

“Compensation!” he cried. “‘ What compensation can they give me for 
an accident that shut me in a living grave for three months, that separated 
me from— You don’t know what you're talking about, sir,” he added 
suddenly ; “I can’t think of this business patiently; I can’t be reason- 
able. If they’d hacked me to pieces, I shouldn’t have cared. I’ve been 
under a red-hot Indian sun when we fellows couldn’t see the sky above 
us for the smoke of the cannons and the flashing of the sabres about our 
heads, and I’m not afraid of a little cutting and smashing more or less ; 
but when I think what others may have suffered through— I’m almost 
mad, and—” 

He couldn’t say any more, for the intensity of his passion had shaken 
him as a leaf is shaken by a whirlwind; and he fell back upon the 
cushions, trembling in every limb, and groaning aloud. His fellow-pas- 
sengers looked at each other rather nervously, and two out of the three 
entertained serious thoughts of changing carriages when the express 
stopped midway between London and Lincoln. 

But they were reassured by and by; for the invalid, who was Cap- 
tain Edward Arundel, or that pale shadow of the dashing young cavalry 
officer which had risen from a sick-bed, relapsed into silence, and dis- 
played no more alarming symptoms than that perpetual restlessness and 
disquietude which is cruelly wearying even to the strongest nerves. He 
only spoke once more, and that was when the short day, in which there 
had been no actual daylight, was closing in, and the journey nearly 
finished, when he startled his companions by crying out suddenly, 

“O my God, will this journey never come to anend? Shall I never 
be put out of this horrible suspense ?” 

The journey, or at any rate Captain Arundel’s share of it, came to 
an end almost immediately afterwards, for the train stopped at Swam- 
pington ; and while the invalid was staggering feebly to his feet, eager to 
scramble out of the carriage, his servant came to the door to assist and 
support him. 

“You seem to have borne the journey wonderful, sir,” the man said 
respectfully, as he tried to rearrange his master’s wrappings, and to do 
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as much as circumstances, and the young man’s restless impatience, would 
allow of being done for his comfort. 

“T have suffered the tortures of the infernal regions, Morrison,” Cap- 
tain Arundel ejaculated, in answer to his attendant’s congratulatory ad- 
dress. ‘Get me a fly directly. I must go to the Towers at onee.” 

“Not to-night, sir, surely?” the servant remonstrated, in a tone of 
alarm. “Your Mar and the doctors said you must rest at Swampington 
for a night.” 

“T’ll rest nowhere till I’ve been to Marchmont Towers,” answered 
the young soldier passionately. “ If I must walk there,—if I’m to drop 
down dead on the road,—I’ll go. If the corn-fields between this and the 
Towers were a blazing prairie or a raging sea, I’d go. Get me a fly, 
man; and don’t talk to me of my mother or the doctors. I’m going to 
look for my wife. Get me a fly.” 

This demand for a commonplace hackney vehicle sounded rather like 
an anti-climax, after the young man’s talk of blazing prairies and raging 
seas; but passionate reality has no ridiculous side, and Edward Arun- 
del’s most foolish words were sublime by reason of their earnestness. 

“Get me a fly, Morrison,” he said, grinding his heel upon the plat- 
form in the intensity of his impatience. “Or, stay, we should gain more 
in the end if you were to go to the George—it’s not ten minutes’ walk 
from here; one of the porters will take you—the people there know me, 
and they’ll let you have some vehicle, with a pair of horses and a clever 
driver. Tell them it’s for an errand of life and death, and that Captain 
Arundel will pay them three times their usual price, or six times, if they 
wish. Tell them any thing, so long as you get what we want.” 

The valet, an old servant of Edward Arundel’s father, was carried 
away by the young man’s mad impetuosity. The vitality of this broken- 
down invalid, whose physical weakness contrasted strangely with his 
mental energy, bore down upon the grave man-servant like an avalanche, 
and carried him whither it would. He was fain to abandon all hope 
of being true to the promises which he had given to Mrs. Arundel and 
the medical men, and to yield himself to the will of the fiery young 
soldier. 

He left Edward Arundel sitting upon a chair in the solitary waiting- 
room, and hurried after the porter who had volunteered to show him the 
way to the George Inn, the most prosperous hotel in Swampington. 

The valet had good reason to be astonished by his young master’s 
energy and determination; for Mary Marchmont’s husband was as one 
rescued from the very jaws of death. For twelve weeks after that 
terrible concussion upon the South-Western Railway, Edward Arundel 
had lain in a state of coma,—helpless, mindless ; all the story of his life 
blotted away, and his brain transformed into as blank a page as if he 
had been an infant lying on his mother’s knees. A fractured skull had 
been the young Captain’s chief share in those injuries which were dealt 
out pretty freely to the travellers in the Exeter mail on the 14th of 
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August; and the young man had been conveyed to Dangerfield Park, 
while his father’s corpse lay in stately solemnity in one of the chief rooms, 
almost as much a corpse as that dead father. 

Mrs. Arundel’s troubles had come, as the troubles of rich and pro- 
sperous people often do come, in a sudden avalanche; that threatened to 
overwhelm the tender-hearted matron. She had been summoned from 
Germany to attend her husband’s death-bed; and she was called away 
from her faithful watch beside that death-bed, to hear tidings of the 
terrible accident that had befallen her younger son. 

Neither the Dorsetshire doctor who attended the stricken traveller 
upon his homeward journey, and brought the strong man, helpless as a 
child, to claim the same tender devotion that had watched over his in- 
fancy, nor the Devonshire doctors who were summoned to Dangertield, 
gave any hope of their patient’s recovery. The sufferer might linger for 
years, they said; but his existence would be only a living death, a horrible 
blank, which it was a cruelty to wish prolonged. But when a great 
London surgeon appeared upon the scene, a new light, a wonderful gleam 
of hope, shone in upon the blackness of the mother’s despair. 

This great London surgeon, who was a very unassuming and matter- 
of-fact little man, and who seemed in a great hurry to earn his fee and 
run back to Saville Row by the next express, made a brief examina- 
tion of the patient, asked a very few sharp and trenchant questions of 
the reverential provincial medical practitioners, and then declared that 
the chief cause of Edward Arundel’s state lay in the fact that a portion 
of the skull was depressed,—a splinter pressed upon the brain. 

The provincial practitioners opened their eyes very wide; and one of 
them ventured to mutter something to the effect that he had thought as 
much for a long time. The London surgeon further stated, that until 
the pressure was removed from the patient’s brain, Captain Edward 
Arundel would remain in precisely the same state as that into which he 
had fallen immediately upon the accident. The splinter could only be 
removed by a very critical operation, and this operation must be deferred 
until the patient’s bodily strength was in some measure restored. 

The surgeon gave brief but decisive directions to the provincial medi- 
cal men as to the treatment of their patient during this interregnum, and 
then departed, after promising to return as soon as Captain Arundel was 
in a fit state for the operation. This period did not arrive till the first 
week in November, when the Devonshire doctors ventured to declare 
their patient’s shattered frame in a great measure renovated by their 
devoted attention, and the tender care of the best of mothers. 

The great surgeon came. ‘The critical operation was performed, with 
such eminent success as to merit a very long description which afier- 
wards appeared in the Lancet ; and slowly, like the gradual lifting of a 
curtain, the black shadows passed away from Edward Arundel’s mind, 
and the memory of the past returned to him. 

It was then that he rav:d madly about his young wife, perpetually 
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demanding that she might be summoned to him; continually declaring 
that some great misfortune would befall her if she were not brought to 
his side, that, even in his feebleness, he might defend and protect her. 
His mother mistook his vehemence for the raving of delirium. The 
doctors fell into the same error, and treated him for brain-fever. It was 
only when the young soldier demonstrated to them that he could, by 
making an effort over himself, be as reasonable as they were, that he 
convinced them of their mistake. Then he begged to be left alone with 
his mother; and, with his feverish hands clasped in hers, asked her the 
meaning of her black dress, and the reason why his young wife had not 
come to him. He learned that his mother’s mourning garments were 
worn in memory of his dead father. He learned also, after much be- 
wilderment and passionate questioning, that no tidings of Mary March- 
mont had ever come to Dangerfield. 

It was then that the young man told his mother the story of his 
marriage: how that marriage had been contracted in haste, but with no 
real desire for secrecy ; how he had, out of mere idleness, put off writing 
to his friends until that last fatal night; and how, at the very moment 
when the pen was in his hand and the paper spread out before him, the 
differtht claims of a double duty had torn him asunder, and he had 
been summoned from the companionship of his bride to the death-bed of 
his father. 

Mrs. Arundel tried in vain to set her son’s mind at rest upon the 
subject of his wife’s silence. 

‘No, mother!” he cried; “it is useless talking to me. You don’t 
know my poor darling. She has the courage of a heroine, as well as the 
simplicity of a child. There has been some foul play at the bottom of 
this ; it is treachery that has kept my wife from me. She would have 
come here on foot, had she been free to come. I know whose hand is in 
this business. Olivia Marchmont has kept my poor girl ‘a prisoner ; 
Olivia Marchmont has set herself between me and my darling !” 

“ But you don’t know this, Edward. I'll write to Mr. Paulette; he 
will be able to tell us what has happened.” 

The young man writhed in a sudden paroxysm of mental agony. 

“‘ Write to Mr. Paulette!” he exclaimed. ‘ No, mother; there shall 
be no delay, no waiting for return posts. That sort of torture would kill 
me in a few hours. No, mother; I will go to my wife by the first train 
that will take me on my way to Lincolnshire.” 

* You will go! You, Edward ! in your state !” 

There was terrible outburst of remonstrance and entreaty on the 
part of the poor mother. Mrs. Arundel went down upon her knees before 
her son, imploring him not to leave Dangerfield till his strength was 
recovered ; imploring him to let her telegraph a summons to Richard 
Paulette; to let her go herself to Marchmont Towers in search of Mary ; 
to do any thing rather than carry out that one mad purpose that he was 
bent on,—the purpose of going bimself to look for his wife. 
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The mother’s tears and prayers were vain; no adamant was ever 
firmer than the young soldier. 

“She is my wife, mother,” he said; “I have sworn to protect and 
cherish her; and I have reason to think she has fallen into merciless 
hands. If I die upon the road, I must go to her. It is not a case in which 
I can do my duty by proxy. Every moment I delay is a wrong to that 
poor helpless girl. Be reasonable, dear mother, I implore you; I should 
suffer fifty times more by the torture of suspense if I stayed here, than I 
can possibly suffer in a railroad journey from here to Lincolnshire.” 

The soldier’s strong will triumphed over every opposition. The pro- 
vincial doctors held up their hands, and protested against the madness of 
their patient; but without avail. All that either Mrs. Arundel or the doc- 
tors could do, was to make such preparations and arrangements as would 
render the weary journey easier; and it was under the mother’s super- 
intendence that the air-cushions, the brandy-flasks, the hartskorn, sal 
volatile, and railway-rugs, had been provided for the Captain’s comfort. 

It was thus that, after a blank interval of three months, Edward 
Arundel, like some creature newly risen from the grave, returned to 
Swampington, upon his way to Marchmont Towers. 

The delay seemed endless to this restless passenger, sitting ‘n the 
empty waiting-room of the quiet Lincolnshire station, though the hostler 
and stable-boys at the George were bestirring themselves with good will, 
urged on by Mr. Morrison’s promise of liberal reward for their trouble, 
and though the man who was to drive the carriage lost no time in array- 
ing himself for the journey. Captain Arundel looked at his watch three 
times while he sat in that dreary Swampington waiting-room. ‘There 
was a clock over the mantelpiece, but he would not trust to that. 

“ Right o'clock !” he muttered. “It will be ten before I get to the 
Towers, if the carriage doesn’t come directly.” 

He got up, and walked from the waiting-room to the platform, and 
from the platform to the door of the station. He was so weak as to be 
obliged to support himself with his stick; and even with that help he 
tottered and reeled sometimes like a drunken man. But, in his eager 
impatience, he was almost unconscious of his own weakness, unconscious 
of nearly every thing except the intolerable slowness of the progress of 
time. 

“Will it never come?” he muttered. ‘‘ Will it never come ?” 

But even this almost unendurable delay was not quite interminable. 
The carriage-and-pair from the George Inn rattled up to the door of 
the station, with Mr. Morrison upon the box, and a postillion loosely bal- 
anced upon one of the long-legged, long-backed, bony’ gray horses. 
Edward Arundel got into the vehicle before his valet could alight to as- 
sist him. 

“ Marchmont Towers!” he cried to the postillion; “and a five-pound 
note if you get there in less than an hour.” 

He flung some money to the officials who had gathered about the 
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door to witness his departure, and who had eagerly pressed forward to 
render him that assistance which, even in his weakness, he disdained. 

These men looked gravely at each other as the carriage dashed off 
into the fog, blundering and reeling as it went along the narrow half- 
made road, that led from the desert patch of waste ground upon which 
the station was built into the high street of Swampington. 

“‘ Marchmont Towers!” said one of the men, in a tone that seemed 
to imply that there was something ominous even in the name of the 
Lincolnshire mansion. “What does he want at Marchmont Towers, I 
wonder ?” 

“Why, don’t you know who he is, mate?” responded the other man 
contemptuously. 

“Ne.” 

“ He’s Parson Arundel’s nevy,—the young officer that some folks said 
ran away with the poor young miss oop at the Towers.” 

“My word! is he, now? Why, I shouldn’t ha’ known him.” 

“No; he’s a’most like the ghost of what he was, poor young chap. 
I’ve heerd as he was in that accident as happened last August on the 
Sou’- Western.” 

The railway-official shrugged his shoulders. 

“Tt’s all a queer story,” he said. “I can’t make out naught about 
it; but I know Z shouldn’t care to go up to the Towers after dark.” 

Marchmont Towers had evidently fallen into rather evil repute amongst 
these simple Lincolnshire people. 


The carriage in which Edward Arundel rode was a superannuated 
old chariot, whose uneasy springs rattled and shook the sick man to 
pieces. He groaned aloud every now and then from sheer physical 
agony; and yet I almost doubt if he knew that he suffered, so superior 
in its intensity was the pain of his mind to every bodily torture. What- 
ever consciousness he had of his racked and aching limbs was as nothing 
in comparison to the racking anguish of suspense, the intolerable agony 
of anxiety, which seemed multiplied by every moment. He sat with his 
face turned towards the open window of the carriage, looking out steadily 
into the night. ‘There was nothing before him but a blank darkness and 
thick fog, and a flat country blotted out by the falling rain; but he 
strained his eyes until the pupils dilated painfully, in his desire to recognise 
some landmark in the hidden prospect. 

“When shall I get there?” he cried aloud, in a paroxysm of rage 
and grief. ‘My own one, my pretty one, my wife, when shall I get to 
you?” 

He clenched his thin hands until the nails cut into his flesh. He 
stamped upon the floor of the carriage. He cursed the rusty, creaking 
springs, the slow-footed horses, the pools of water through which the 
wretched animals floundered pastern-deep. He cursed the darkness of 
the night, the stupidity of the postillion, the length of the way,—every 
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thing, and any thing, that kept him back from the end which he wanted 
to reach. 

At last the end came. The carriage drew up before the tall iron 
gates, behind which stretched, dreary and desolate as some patch of 
common-land, that melancholy waste which was called a park. 

A light burned dimly in the lower window of the lodge,—a little spot 
that twinkled faintly red and luminous through the darkness and the 
rain; but the iron gates were as closely shut as if Marchmont Towers 
had been a prison-house. Edward Arundel was in no humour to linger 
long for the opening of those gates. He sprang from the carriage, reck- 
less of the weakness of his cramped limbs, before the valet could descend 
from the rickety box-seat, or the postillion could get off his horse, and 
shook the wet and rusty iron bars with his wasted hands. The gates 
rattled, but resisted the concussion. ‘They had evidently been locked for 
the night. The young man seized an iron ring, dangling at the end of 
a chain, which hung beside one of the stone pillars, and rang a peal that 
resounded like an alarm-signal through the darkness. A fierce watch- 
dog far away in the distance howled dismally at the summons, and the 
dissonant shriek of a peacock echoed across the flat. 

The door of the lodge was opened about five minutes after the bell 
had rung, and an old man peered out into the night, holding a candle 
shaded by his feeble hand, and looking suspiciously towards the gate. 

“Who is it?” he said. 

“Tt is I, Captain Arundel. Open the gate, please.” 

The man, who was very old, and whose intellect seemed to have grown 
as dim and foggy as the night itself, reflected for a few moments, and 
then mumbled, 

“ Cap’en Arundel! ay, to be sure, to be sure. Parson Arundel’s nevy; 
ay, ay.” 

He went back into the lodge, to the disgust and aggravation of the 
young soldier, who rattled fiercely at the gate once more in his impa- 
tience. But the old man emerged presently, as tranquil as if the black 
November night had been some sunshiny noon-tide in July, carrying a 
lantern and a bunch of keys, one of which he proceeded in a leisurely 
manner to apply to the great lock of the gate. 

“Let me in,” cried Edward Arundel ; ‘‘man alive, do you think I 
came down here to stand all night staring through these iron bars? Is 
Marchmont Towers a prison, that you shut your gates as if they were 
never to be opened until the Day of Judgment ?” 

The old man responded with a feeble, chirpy laugh, an audible grin, 
senile and conciliatory. 

“We've no need to keep t’ geates open arter dark,” he said; “ folk 
don’t coome to the Toowers arter dark.” 

He had succeeded by this time in turning the key in the lock; one 
of the gates rolled slowly back upon its rusty hinges, creaking and groan- 
ing as if in hoarse protest against all visitors to the Towers ; and Edward 
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Arundel entered the drear ‘y domain which J ohn Marchmont had inherited 
from his kinsman. 

The postillion turned his horses from the high road without the gates 
into the broad drive leading up to the mansion. Far away, across the 
wet flats, the broad western front of that gaunt stone dwelling-place 
frowned upon the travellers, its black grimness only relieved by two or 
three dim red patches, that told of lighted windows and human habita- 
tion. It was rather difficult to associate friendly flesh and blood with 
Marchmont Towers on this dark November night. The nervous tra- 
veller would have rather expected to find diabolical denizens lurking 
within those black and stony walls; hideous enchantments beneath that 
rain-bespattered roof; weird and incarnate horrors brooding by deserted 
hearths ; and fearful shrieks of souls in perpetual pain breaking upon the 
stillness of the night. 

Edward Arundel had no thought of these things. He knew that the 
place was darksome and gloomy, and that, in very spite of himself, he 
had always been unpleasantly impressed by it; but he knew nothing 
more. He only wanted to reach the house without delay, and to ask for 
the young wife whom he had parted with upon a balmy August evening 
three montlis before. He wanted this passionately, almost madly; and 
every moment made his impatience wilder, his anxiety more intense. It 
seemed as if all the journey from Dangerfield Perk to Lincolnshire was 
as nothing compared to the space that still lay between him and March- 
mont Towers. 

“‘ We've done it in double-quick time, sir,” the postillion said, com- 
placently pointing to the steaming sides of his horses. “ Master ’Il gie it 
me for driving the beasts like this.” 

Edward Arundel looked at the panting animals. They had brought 
him quickly, then, though the way had seemed so long. 

“You shall have a five-pound note, my lad,” he said, “ if you get me 
up to yonder house in five minutes.” 

He had his hand upon the door of the carriage, and was leaning 
against it for support, while he tried to recover enough strength with 
which to clamber into the vehicle, when his eye was caught by some white 
object flapping in the rain against the stone pillar of the gate, and made 
dimly visible in a flickering patch of light from the lodge-keeper’s lantern. 

“ What's that?” he cried, pointing to this white spot upon the moss- 
grown stone. . 

The old man slowly raised his eyes to the spot towards which the 
soldier’s finger pointed. 

“That?” he mumbled. “ Ay, to be sure, to be sure. Poor young 
lady! That’s the printed bill as they stook oop. It’s the printed bill, to 
be sure, to be sure. I’d a’most forgot it. It ain’t been much good, any 
how; and I’d a’most forgot it.” 

“The printed bill! the young lady !” gasped Edward Arundel, in a 
hoarse, choking voice. 
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He snatched the lantern from the lodge-keeper’s hand with a force 
that sent the old man reeling and tottering several paces backward ; 
and, rushing to the stone pillar, held the light up above his head, on a 
level with the white placard which had attracted his notice. It was 
damp and dilapidated at the edges; but that which was printed upon it 
was as visible to the soldier as though each commonplace character had 
been a fiery sign inscribed upon a blazing scroll. 

This was the announcement which Edward Arundel read upon the 
gate-post of Marchmont Towers : 


“ One HunprEeD Pounps Rewarp.—Whereas Miss Mary March- 
mont left her home on Wednesday last, October 17th, and has not since 
been heard of, this is to give notice that the above reward will be given 
to any one who shall afford such information as will lead to her recovery 
if she be alive, or to the discovery of her body if she be dead. The miss- 
ing young lady is eighteen years of age, rather below the middle height, 
of fair complexion, light-brown hair, and hazel eyes. When she left her 
home, she had on a gray-silk dress, gray shawl, and straw bonnet. She 
was last seen near the river-side upon the afternoon of Wednesday, the 
17th instant. 

“ Marchmont Towers, October 20th, 1848.” 


CuapTER XXI. 
FACE TO FACE, 


Ir is not easy to imagine a lion-hearted young cavalry-offic r, whose 
soldiership in the Punjaub had won the praises of a Napier and an Out- 
ram, fainting away like a heroine of romance at the coming of evil 
tidings; but Edward Arundel, who had risen from a sick-bed to take a 
long and fatiguing journey in utter defiance of the doctors, was not 
strong enough to bear the dreadful welcome that greeted him upon the 
gate-post at Marchmont Towers. 

He staggered, and would have fallen, had not the extended arms of 
his father’s confidential servant been luckily opened to receive and support 
him. But he did not lose his senses. 

“Get me into the carriage, Morrison,” he cried. “Get me up to that 
house. They’ve tortured and tormented my wife while I’ve been lying 
like a log on my bed at Dangerfield. For God’s sake, get me up there 
as quick as you can.” 

Mr. Morrison had read the placard on the gate across his young mas- 
ter’s shoulder. He lifted the Captain into the carriage, shouted to the 
postillion to drive on, and took his seat by the young man’s side. 

“Begging your pardon, Mr. Edward,” he said gently; “but the 
young lady may be found by this time. That bill’s been sticking there 
for upwards of a month, you see, sir, and it isn’t likely but what Miss 
Marchmont has been found between that time and this.” 
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The invalid passed his hand across his forehead, down which the cold 
sweat rolled in great beads. 

“Give me some brandy,” he whispered; “ pour some brandy down my 
throat, Morrison, if you’ve any compassion upon me; I must get strength 
somehow for the struggle that lies before me.” 

The valet took a wicker-covered flask from his pocket, and put the 
neck of it to Edward Arundel’s lips. 

“She may be found, Morrison,” muttered the young man, after 
drinking a long draught of the fiery spirit; he would willingly have 
drunk living fire itself, in his desire to obtain unnatural strength in this 
crisis. “ Yes; you're right there. She may be found. But to think 
that she should have been driven away! To think that my poor, help- 
less, tender girl should have been driven a second time from the home 
that is her own! Yes; her own by every law and every right. Oh, the 
relentless devil, the pitiless devil !—what can be the motive of her con- 
duct? Is it madness, or the infernal cruelty of a fiend incarnate ?” 

Mr. Morrison thought that his young master’s brain had been disor- 
dered by the shock he had just undergone, and that this wild talk was 
mere delirium. 

“ Keep your heart up, Mr. Edward,” he murmured soothingly ; 
“ you may rely upon it, the young lady has been found.” 

But Edward was in no mind to listen to any mild consolatory remarks 
from his valet. He had thrust his head out of the carriage-window, and 
his eyes were fixed upon the dimly-lighted casements of the western 
drawing-room. 

“The room in which John and Polly and I used to sit together 
when first I came from India,” he murmured. “How happy we were! 
how happy we were!” 

The carriage stopped before the stone portico, and the young man got 
out once more, assisted by his servant. His breath came short and quick 
now that he stood upon the threshold. He pushed aside the servant 
who opened the familiar door at the summons of the clanging bell, and 
strode into the hall. A fire burned on the wide hearth; but the atmo- 
sphere of the great stone-paved chamber was damp and chilly. 

Captain Arundel walked straight to the door of the western drawing- 
room. It was there that he had seen lights in the windows; it was there 
that he expected to find Olivia Marchmont. 

He was not mistaken. A shaded lamp burnt dimly on a table near 
the fire. There was a low invalid-chair beside this table, an open book 
upon the floor, and an Indian shawl, one he had sent to his cousin, flung 
carelessly upon the pillows. The neglected fire burned low in the old- 
fashioned grate, and above the dull red blaze stood the figure of a 
woman, tall, dark, and gloomy of aspect. 

It was Olivia Marchmont, in the mourning-robes that she had worn, 
with but one brief intermission, ever since her husband’s death. Her pro- 
file was turned towards the door by which Edward Arundel entered the 
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room; her eyes were bent steadily upon the low heap of burning ashes in 
the grate. Even in that doubtful light the young man could see that her 
features were sharpened, and that a settled frown had contracted her 
straight black brows. 

In her fixed attitude, in her air of death-like tranquillity, this woman 
resembled some sinful vestal sister ; set, against her will, to watch a sacred 
fire, and brooding moodily over her crimes. 

She did not hear the opening of the door; she had not even heard 
the trampling of the horses’ hoofs, or the crashing of the wheels upon 
the gravel before the house. There were times when her sense of exter- 
nal things was, as it were, suspended and absorbed in the intensity of her 
obstinate despair. 

“Olivia!” said the soldier. 

Mrs. Marchmont looked up at the sound of that accusing voice, for 
there was something in Edward Arundel’s simple enunciation of her name 
which seemed like an accusation or a menace. She looked up, with a 
great terror in her face, and stared aghast at her unexpected visitor. 
Her white cheeks, her trembling lips, and dilated eyes could not have 
more palpably expressed a great and absorbing horror, had the young 
man standing quietly before her been a corpse newly risen from its grave. 

“Olivia Marchmont,” said Captain Arundel after a brief pause, “I 
have come here to look for my wife.” 

The woman pushed her trembling hands across her forehead, brushing 
the dead black hair from either temple, and still staring with the same 
unutterable horror at the face of her cousin. Several times she tried to 
speak; but the broken syllables died away in her throat in hoarse, inar- 
ticulate mutterings. At last, with a great effort, the words came. 

“‘T—I—never expected to see you,” she said; “I heard that you 
were very ill; I heard that you—” 

“You heard that I was dying,” interrupted Edward Arundel; “ or 
that if I lived, I should drag out the rest of my existence in hopeless 
idiocy. The doctors thought as much a week ago, when one of them, 
cleverer than the rest, I suppose, had the courage to perform an operation 
that restored me to consciousness. Sense and memory came back to me 
by degrees. The thick veil that had shrouded the past was rent asunder; 
and the first image that came to me was the image of my young wife, as 
I had seen her upon the night of our parting. For more than three months 
I had been dead. I was suddenly restored to life. I asked those about 
me to give me tidings of my wife. Had she sought me out? had she 
followed me to Dangerfield? No! They could tell me nothing. They 
thought that I was delirious, and tried to soothe me with compassionate 
speeches, merciful falsehoods, promising me that I should see my darling. 
But I soon read the secret of their scared looks. I saw pity and wonder 
mingled in my mother’s face, and I entreated her to be merciful to me, 
and to tell me the truth. She had compassion upon me, and told me all 
she knew, which was very little. She had never heard from my wife. 
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She had never heard of any marriage between Mary Marchmont and me. 
The only communication which she had received from any of her Lincoln- 
shire relations had been an occasional letter from my Uncle Hubert, in 
reply to one of hers telling him of my hopeless state. 

“This was the shock that fell upon me when life and memory came 
back. I could not bear the imprisonment of a sick-bed. I felt that for 
the second time I must go out into the world to look for my darling ; and 
in defiance of the doctors, in defiance of my poor mother, who thought 
that my departure from Dangerfield was a suicide, I am here. It is 
here that I come first to seek for my wife. I might have stopped in Lon- 
don to see Richard Paulette. I might sooner have gained tidings of my 
darling. But I came here; I came here without stopping by the way, 
because an uncontrollable instinct and an unreasoning impulse tells me that 
it is here I ought to seek her. I am here, her husband, her only true and 
legitimate defender; and woe be to those who stand between me and my 
wife !” 

He had spoken rapidly in his passion; and he stopped, exhausted by 
his own vehemence, and sank heavily into a chair near the lamp-lit table, 
and only a few paces from the widow. 

Then for the first time that night Olivia Marchmont plainly saw her 
cousin’s face, and saw the terrible change that had transformed the hand- 
some young soldier, since the bright August morning on which he had 
gone forth from Marchmont Towers. She saw the traces of a long and 
wearisome illness sadly visible in his waxen complexion, his hollow cheeks, 
the faded lustre of his eyes, his dry and pallid lips. She saw all this, the 
woman whose one great sin had been to love this man wickedly and 
madly, in spite of her better self, in spite of her womanly pride; she 
saw the change in him that had altered him from a young Apollo to a 
‘shattered and broken invalid. And did any revulsion of feeling arise in 
her breast? did any corresponding transformation in her own heart bea 
witness to the baseness of her love? 

No; a thousand times, no! There was no thrill of disgust, how tran- 
sient soever.; not so much as one passing shudder of painful surprise, on 
pang of womanly regret. No! In place of these, a passionate yearning 
arose in this woman’s haughty soul; a flood of sudden tenderness rushed 
across the black darkness of her mind. She would have flung herself 
upon her knees, in loving self-abasement, at the sick man’s feet. She 
would have cried aloud, amid a tempest of passionate sobs, 

“O my love, my love you are dearer to me a hundred times by this 
cruelchange. It was not your bright blue eyes and waving chestnut hair, 
—it was not your handsome face, your brave, soldier-like bearing,—that 
T loved. My love was not so base as that. I inflicted a cruel outrage 
upon myself when I thought that I was the weak fool of a handsome 
face. Whatever J have been, my love, at least, has been pure. My love 
is pure, though I am base. I will never slander that again, for I know 
now that it is immortal.” 
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In the sudden rush of that flood-tide of love and tenderness, all these 
thoughts welled into Olivia Marchmont’s mind. In all her sin and des- 
peration she had never been so true a woman as now. She had never, 
perhaps, been so near being a good woman. But the tender emotion was 
swept out of her breast the next moment by the first words of Edward 
Arundel. 

“Why do you not answer my question?” he said. 

She drew herself up in the erect and rigid attitude that had become 
almost habitual to her. Every trace of womanly feeling faded out of her 
face, as the sunlight disappears behind the sudden darkness of a thunder- 
cloud. 

“What question?” she asked, with icy indifference. 

“The question I have come to Lincolnshire to ask; the question I 
have perilled my life, perhaps, to ask,” cried the young man. “ Where 
is my wife?” 

The widow turned upon him with a horrible smile. 

“T never heard that you were married,” she said. “ Who is your 
wife ?” 

“ Mary Marchmont, the mistress of this house.” 

Olivia opened her eyes, and looked at him in half-sardonic surprise. 

“‘Then it was not a fable?” she said. 

“What was not a fable ?” 

“The unhappy girl spoke the truth when she said that you had 
married her at some out-of-the-way church in Lambeth.” 

“The truth! Yes!” cried Edward Arundel. ‘ Who should dare to 
say that she spoke other than the truth? Who should dare to disbelieve 
her ?” 

Olivia Marchmont smiled again,—the same horrible smile that was 
almost too horrible for humanity, and yet had a certain dark and gloomy 
grandeur of its own. Satan, the star of the morning, may have so smiled 
despairing defiance upon the Archangel Michael. 

“ Unfortunately,” she said, “no one believed the poor child. Her 
story was such a very absurd one, and she could bring forward no shred 
of evidence in support of it.” 

“O my God!” ejaculated Edward Arundel, clasping his hands above 
his head in a paroxysm of rage and despair. ‘I see it all; I see it all. 
My darling has been tortured to death. Woman!” he cried, “are you 
possessed by a thousand fiends? Is there no one sentiment of womanly 
compassion left in your breast? If there is one spark of womanhood in 
your nature, I appeal to that. I ask you what has happened to my wife ?” 

“My wife! my wife!” The reiteration of that familiar phrase was 
to Olivia Marchmont like the perpetual thrust of a dagger aimed at an open 
wound. It struck every time upon the same tortured spot, and inflicted 
the same agony. 

“The placard upon the gates of this place can tell you as much as I 
can,” she said. 
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The ghastly whiteness of the soldier’s face told her that he had seen 
the placard of which she spoke. 

“She has not been found, then ?” he said hoarsely. 

“Ke.” 

“How did she disappear ?” 

“As she disappeared upon the morning on which you followed her. 
She wandered out of the house, this time leaving no letter, nor message, 
nor explanation of any kind whatever. It was in the middle of the day 
that she went out; and for some time her absence caused no alarm, as 
she had been in the habit of going out alone into the grounds whenever 
she chose. But, after some hours, she was waited for and watched for 
very anxiously. Then a search was made.” 

“ Where ?” 

“Wherever she had been in the habit of walking,—in the park; in 
the wood; along the narrow path by the water; at Pollard’s farm; at 
Hester’s house at Kemberling,—in every place where it might be reason- 
ably imagined there was the slightest chance of finding her.” 

“ And all this was without result ?” 

“Tt was.” 

“* Why did she leave this place? God help you, Olivia Marchmont, 
if it was your cruelty that drove her away.” 

The widow took no notice of the threat implied in these words. Was 
there any thing upon earth that she feared now? No; nothing. Had 
she not endured the worst, long ago, in Edward Arundel’s contempt ? 
She had no fear of a battle with this man; or with any other creature in 
the world ; or with the whole world arrayed and banded together against 
her, if need were. Amongst all the torments of those black depths to 
which her soul had gone down, there was no such thing as fear. That 
cowardly baseness is for the happy and prosperous, who have something 
to lose. This woman was by nature dauntless and resolute as the hero 
of some classic story ; but in her despair she had the desperate and reck- 
less courage of a starving wolf. ‘The hand of death was upon her; what 
could it matter how she died ? 

“JT am very grateful to you, Edward Arundel,” she said bitterly, 
“for the good opinion you have always had of me. The blood of the 
Dangerfield Arundels must have had some drop of poison intermingled 
with it, I should think, before it could produce such a vile creature as 
me; and yet I have heard people say my mother was a good woman.” 

The young man writhed impatiently beneath the torture of his 
cousin’s deliberate speech. Was there to be no end to this unendurable 
delay? Even now,—now that he was in this house, face to face with the 
woman he had come to question, it seemed as if he could not get tidings 
of his wife. 

So, often in his dreams, he had headed a besieging-party against the 
Affghans, with the scaling-ladders reared against the wall, and his men 
behind urging him on to the encounter, and had felt himself paralysed 
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and helpless, with his sabre weak as a withered reed in his nerveless 
hand. 

“For God’s sake, let there be no quarrelling with phrases between 
you and me, Olivia!” he cried. “If you or any other living being have 
injured my wife, the reckoning between us shall be no light one. But 
there will be time enough to talk of that by and by. I stand before you 
newly risen from a grave in which I have lain for more than three 
months; as dead to the world, and to every creature I have ever loved or 
hated, as if the Funeral Service had been read over my coffin. I come 
to demand from you an account of what has happened during that in- 
terval. If you palter or prevaricate with me, I shall know that it is 
because you fear to tell me the truth.” 

“ Fear !” 

“Yes; you have good reason to fear, if you have wronged Mary 
Arundel. Why did she leave this house ?” 

“ Because she was not happy in it, I suppose. She chose to shut 
herself up in her own room, and to refuse to be governed, or advised, 
or consoled. I tried to do my duty to her; yes,” cried Olivia March- 
mont, suddenly raising her voice, as if she had been vehemently contra- 
dicted, —“ yes, I did try to do my duty to her. I urged her to listen to 
reason ; I begged her to abandon her foolish falsehood about a marriage 
with you in London.” 

“ You disbelieved in that marriage ?” 

“T did,” answered Olivia. 

“ You lie!” cried Edward Arundel. ‘ You knew the poor child had 
spoken the truth. You knew her—you knew me—well enough to know 
that I should not have detained her away from her home an hour, 
except to make her my wife, except to give myself the strongest right to 
love and defend her.” 

“T knew nothing of the kind, Captain Arundel; you and Mary 
Marchmont had taken good care to keep your secrets from me. I knew 
nothing of your plots, your intentions. J should have considered that 
one of the Dangerfield Arundels would have thought his honour sullied 
by such an act as a stolen marriage with an heiress, considerably under 
age, and nominally in the guardianship of her stepmother. I did, there- 
fore, disbelieve the story Mary Marchmont told me. Another person, 
much more experienced than me, also disbelieved the unhappy girl’s ac- 
count of her absence.” 

“ Another person? What other person?” 

“ Mr. Marchmont.” 

“Mr. Marchmont ?” 

“Yes; Paul Marchmont,—my husband’s first-cousin.” 

A sudden cry of rage and grief broke from Edward Arundel’s lips. 

“O my God!” he exclaimed, “ there was some foundation for the 
warning in John Marchmont’s letter, after all. And I laughed at him; I 
laughed at my poor friend’s fears.” 
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The widow looked at her kinsman in mute wonder. 

“‘Has Paul Marchmont been in this house ?” he asked. 

“Yes,” 

“ When was he here?” 

“‘ He has been here often. He comes here constantly. He has been 
living at Kemberling for the last three months.” 

“ Why ?” 

“ For his own pleasure, I suppose,” Olivia answered haughtily. “It 
is no business of mine to pry into Mr. Marchmont’s motives.” 

Edward Arundel ground his teeth in an access of ungovernable pas- 
sion. It was not against Olivia, but against himself this time that he 
was enraged. He hated himself for the arrogant folly, the obstinate 
presumption, with which he had ridiculed and slighted John March- 
mont’s vague fears of his kinsman Paul. 

“So this man has been here,—is here constantly,” he muttered. 
“ Of course ; it is only natural that he should hang about the place. And 
you and he are stanch allies, I suppose ?” he added, turning upon Olivia. 

“ Stanch allies! Why?” 

“‘ Because you both hate my wife.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“You both hate her. You, out of a base envy of her wealth; be- 
cause of her superior rights, which made you a secondary person in this 
house, perhaps,—there is nothing else for which you could hate her. 
Paul Marchmont, because she stands between him anda fortune. Heaven 
help her! Heaven help my poor, gentle, guileless darling! Surely Heaven 
must have had some pity upon her when her husband was not by.” 

The young man dashed the blinding tears from his eyes. They were 
the first that he had shed since he had risen from that which many people 
had thought his dying-bed to search for his wife. 

But this was no time for tears or lamentations. Stern determination 
took the place of tender pity and sorrowful love. It was a time for 
resolution and promptitude. 

“Olivia Marchmont,” he said, “there has been some foul play in this 
business. My wife has been missing a month; yet when I asked my 
mother what had happened at this house during my illness, she could tell 
me nothing. Why did you not write to tell her of Mary’s flight ?” 

“ Because Mrs. Arundel has never done me the honour to cultivate 
any intimacy between us. My father writes to his sister-in-law some- 
times. I scarcely ever write to my aunt. On the other hand, your 
mother had never seen Mary Marchmont, and could not be expected to 
take any great interest in her proceedings. There was, therefore, no 
reason for my writing a special letter to announce the trouble that had 
befallen me.” 

“You might have written to my mother about my marriage. You 
might have applied to her for confirmation of the story which you dis- 
believed.” 
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Olivia Marchmont smiled. 

“Should I have received that confirmation?” she said. “No. I 
saw your mother’s letters to my father. There was no mention in those 
letters of any marriage; no mention whatever of Mary Marchmont. 
This in itself was enough to confirm my disbelief. Was it reasonable to 
imagine that you would have married, and yet have left your mother in 
total ignorance of the fact ?” 

“OQ God, help me!” cried Edward Arundel, wringing his hands. 
“Tt seems as if my own folly, my own vile procrastination, have brought 
this trouble upon my wife. Olivia Marchmont, have pity upon me. If 
you hate this girl, your malice must surely have been satisfied by this 
time. She has suffered enough. Pity me, and help me; if you have any 
human feeling in your breast. She left this house because her life here 
had grown unendurable ; because she saw herself doubted, disbelieved, 
widowed in the first month of her marriage, utterly desolate and friend- 
less. Another woman might have borne up against all this misery. 
Another woman would have known how to assert herself, and to 
defend herself, even in the midst of her sorrow and desolation. But 
my poor darling is a child; a baby in ignorance of the world. How 
should she protect herself against her enemies? Her only instinct was 
to run away from her persecutors,—to hide herself from those whose 
pretended doubts flung the horror of dishonour upon her. I can under- 
derstand all now; I can understand. Olivia Marchmont, this man Paul 
has a strong reason for being a villain. The motives that have induced 
you to do wrong must be very small in comparison to his. He plays an 
infamous game, I believe; but he plays for a high stake.” 

A high stake! Had not she perilled her soul upon the casting of 
this die? Had she not flung down her eternal happiness in that fatal 
game of hazard ? 

“Help me, then, Olivia,” said Edward imploringly ; “help me to 
find my wife; and atone for all that you have ever done amiss in the past. 
It is not too late.” 

His voice softened as he spoke. He turned to her, with his hands 
clasped, waiting anxiously for her answer. Perhaps this appeal was the 
last cry of her good angél, pleading against the devils for her redemption. 
But the devils had too long held possession of this woman’s breast. They 
arose, arrogant and unpitying, and hardened her heart against that plead- 
ing voice. 

“ How much he loves her!” thought Olivia Marchmont; “ how dearly 
he loves her! For her sake, he humiliates himself to me.” 

Then, with no show of relenting in her voice or manner, she said 
deliberately, 

“T can only tell you again what I told you before. The placard you 
saw at the park-gates can tell you as much as I can. Mary Marchmont 
ran away. She was sought for in every direction, but without success. 
Mr. Marchmont, who is a man of the world, and better able to suggest 
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what is right in such a case as this, suggested that Mr. Paulette should 
be sent for. He was accordingly communicated with. He came, and 
instituted a fresh search, He also caused a bill to be printed and dis- 
tributed through the country. Advertisements were inserted in the 
Times and other papers. For some reason—I forget what reason— 
Mary Marchmont’s name did not appear in these advertisements. They 
were so worded as to render the publication of the name unnecessary.” 

Edward Arundel pushed his hand across his forehead. 

“ Richard Paulette has been here!’ he murmured, in a low voice. 

He had every confidence in the lawyer; and a deadly chill came over 
him at the thought that the cool, hard-headed solicitor had failed to find 
the missing girl. 

“Yes; he was here two or three days.” 

“And he could do nothing ?” 

“ Nothing, except what I have told you.” 

The young man thrust his hand into his breast to still the cruel beat- 
ing of his heart. A sudden terror had taken possession of him,—a horrible 
dread that he should never look upon his young wife’s face again. For 
some minutes there was a dead silence in the room, only broken once or 
twice by the falling of some ashes on the hearth. Captain Arundel sat 
with his face hidden behind his hand. Olivia still stood as she had stood 
when her cousin entered the room, erect and gloomy, by the old-fashioned 
chimney-piece. 

“ There was something in that placard,” the soldier said at last, in a 
hoarse, altered voice,—“ there was something about my wife having been 
seen last by the water-side. Who saw her there ?” 

“‘ Mr. Weston, a surgeon of Kemberling,—Paul Marchmont’s brother- 
in-law.” 

“ Was she seen by no one else ?” 

“Yes; she was seen at about the same time—a little sooner or later, 
we don’t know which—by one of Farmer Pollard’s men.” 

“‘ And she has never been seen since ?” 

“Never; that is to say, we can hear of no one who has seen her.’ 

“ At what time in the day was she seen by this Mr. Weston?” 

“ At dusk; between five and six o’clock.” 

Edward Arundel put his hand suddenly to his throat, as if to check 
some choking sensation that prevented his speaking. 

“ Olivia,” he said, “my wife was last seen by the river-side. Does 
any one think that, by any unhappy accident, by any terrible fatality, 
she lost her way after dark, and fell into the water? or that—O God, 
that would be too horrible !—does any one suspect that she drowned 
herself?” 

“Many things have been said since her disappearance,’ Olivia 
Marchmont answered. “ Some people say one thing, some another.” 

*“‘ And it has been said that she—that she was drowned ?” 

“Yes; many people have said so. The river was dragged while Mr. 
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Paulette was here, and after he went away. The men were at work with 
the drags for more than a week.” 

“ And they found nothing ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“Was there any other reason for supposing that—that my wife fell 
into the river?” 5 

“Only one reason.” 

“ What was that ?” 

“T will show you,” Olivia Marchmont answered. 

She took a bunch of keys from her pocket, and went to an old- 
fashioned bureau or cabinet upon the other side of the room. She un- 
locked the upper part of this bureau, opened one of the drawers, and took 
from it something which she brought to Edward Arundel. 

This something was a little shoe ; a little shoe of soft bronzed leather, 
stained and discoloured with damp and moss, and trodden down upon 
one side, as if the wearer had walked a weary way in it, and had been 
unaccustomed to so much walking. 

Edward Arundel remembered, in that brief, childishly-happy honey- 
moon at the little village near Winchester, how often he had laughed at 
his young wife’s propensity for walking about damp meadows in such 
delicate little slippers as were better adapted to the requirements of a 
ball-room. He remembered the slender foot, so small that he could take 
it in his hand ; the feeble little foot that had grown tired in long wan- 
derings by the Hampshire trout-streams, but which had toiled on in 
heroic self-abnegation so long as it was the will of the sultan to pedes- 
trianise. 

“Was this found by the river-side ?” he asked, looking piteously at 
the slipper which Mrs. Marchmont had put into his hand. 

“Yes ; it was found amongst the rushes on the shore, a mile below the 
spot at which Mr. Weston saw my stepdaughter.” 

Edward Arundel put the little shoe into his bosom. 

“Tl not believe it,” he cried suddenly; “I'll not believe that my 
darling is lost to me. She was too good, far too good, to think of suicide ; 
and Providence would never suffer my poor lonely child to be led away 
to a dreary death upon that dismal river-shore. No, no; she fled away 
from this place because she was too wretched here. Sit went away to 
hide herself amongst those whom she could trust, until her husband came 
to claim her. I will believe any thing in the world except that she is lost 
to me. And I will not believe that, I will never believe that, until I look 
down at her corpse ; until I lay my hand on her cold breast, and feel that 
her true heart has ceased beating. As I went out of this place four 
months ago to look for her, I will go again now. My darling, my dar- 
ling, my innocent pet, my childish bride ; I will go to the very end of the 
world in search of you.” 

The widow ground her teeth as she listened to her kinsman’s passion- 
ate words. Why did he for ever goad her to blavker wickedness by 
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this parade of his love for Mary? Why did he force her to remember 
every moment how much cause she had to hate this pale-faced girl? 

Captain Arundel rose, and walked a few paces, leaning on his stick as 
he went. 

“You will sleep here to night, of course ?” Olivia Marchmont said. 

“Sleep here !” 

His tone expressed plainly enough that the place was utterly abhor- 
rent to him. 

“Yes; where else should you stay ?” 

“T meant to have stopped at the nearest inn.” 

“The nearest inn is at Kemberling.” 

“That would suit me well enough,” the young man answered in- 
differently ; “‘I must be in Kemberling early to-morrow, for I must see 
Paul Marchmont. I am no nearer the comprehension of my wife’s 
flight by any thing that you have told me. It is to Paul Marchmont 
that I must look next. Heaven help him if he tries to keep the truth 
from me.” 

“You will see Mr. Marchmont here as easily as at Kemberling,” Olivia 
answered ; “he comes here every day.” 

“ What for ?” 

“ He has built a sort of painting-room down by the river-side, and he 
paints there whenever there is light.” 

“Indeed!” cried Edward Arundel; “he makes himself at home at 
Marchmont Towers, then?” 

“ He has a right to do so, I suppose,” answered the widow indiffer- 
ently. “If Mary Marchmont is dead, this place and all belonging to it 
is his. As it is, I am only here on sutterance.” 

“‘ He has taken possession, then ?” 

“On the contrary, he shrinks from doing so.” 

“And, by the Heaven above us, he does wisely,” cried Edward 
Arundel. “No man shall seize upon that which belongs to my darling. 
No foul plot of this artist-traitor shall rob her of her own. God knows 
how little value Z set upon her wealth; but I will stand between her and 
those who try to rob her, until my last gasp. No, Olivia; ’ll not stay 
here; I’ll accept no hospitality from Mr. Marchmont. I suspect him too 
much.” 

He walked to the door; but before he reached it the widow went to 
one of the windows, and pushed aside the blind. 

“Took at the rain,” she said; “hark at it; don’t you hear it, drip, 
drip, drip upon the stone? I wouldn't turn a dog out of doors upon such 
a night as this; and you—you are so ill—so weak. Edward Arundel, 
do you hate me so much that you refuse to share the same shelter with 
me, even for a night?” 

There is nothing so difficult of belief to a man, who is not a coxcomb, 
as the simple fact that he is beloved by a woman whom he does not love, 
and has never wooed by word or deed. But for this, surely Edward 
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Arundel must, in that sudden burst of tenderness, that one piteous appeal, 
have discovered a clue to his cousin’s secret. 

He discovered nothing ; he guessed nothing. But he was touched by 
her tone, even in spite of his utter ignorance of its meaning, and he re- 
plied, in an altered manner, 

“ Certainly, Olivia, if you really wish it, I will stay. Heaven knows 
I have no desire that you and I should be ill friends. I want your help ; 
your pity, perhaps. I am quite willing to believe that any cruel things 
you said to Mary arose from an outbreak of temper. I cannot think that 
you could be base at heart. I will even attribute your disbelief of the 
statement made by my poor girl as to our marriage to the narrow pre- 
judices learnt in a dismal country town. Let us be friends, Olivia.” 

He held out his hand. His cousin laid her cold fingers in his open 
palm, and he shuddered as if he had come in contact with acorpse. There 
was nothing very cordial in the salutation. The two hands seemed to 
drop asunder, lifeless and inert; as if to bear mute witness that between 
these two people there was no possibility of sympathy or union. 

But Captain Arundel accepted his cousin’s hospitality. Indeed he 
had need to do so; for he found that his valet had relied upon his mas- 
ter’s stopping at the Towers, and had sent the carriage back to Swam- 
pington. A tray with cold meat and wine was brought into the drawing- 
room for the young soldier’s refreshment. He drank a glass of Madeira, 
and made some pretence of eating a few mouthfuls, out of courtesy to 
Olivia ; but he did this almost mechanically. He sat silent and gloomy, 
brooding over the terrible shock that he had so newly received ; brooding 
over the hidden things that had happened in that dreary interval, during 
whieh he had been as powerless to defend his wife from trouble as a dead 
man. 

Again and again the cruel thought returned to him, each time with 
a fresh agony,—that if he had written to his mother, if he had told her the 
story of his marriage, the things which had happened could never have 
come to pass. Mary would have been sheltered and protected by a good 
and loving woman. This thought, this horrible self-reproach, was the 
bitterest thing the young man had to bear. 

“Tt is too great a punishment,” he thought; “I am too cruelly pun- 
ished for having forgotten every thing in my happiness with my darling.” 

The widow sat in her low easy-chair near the fire, with her eyes fixed 
upon the burning coals; the grate had been replenished, and the light of 
the red blaze shone full upon Olivia Marchmont’s haggard face. Edward 
Arundel, aroused for a few moments out of his gloomy abstraction, was 
surprised at the change which an interval of a few months had made in 
his cousin. The gloomy shadow which he had often seen on her face 
had become a fixed expression; every line had deepened, as if by the 
wear and tear of ten years, rather than by the progress of a few months. 
Olivia Marchmont had grown old before her time. Nor was this the only 
change.. There was a look, undefined and undefinable, in the large lumi- 
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nous gray eyes, unnaturally luminous now, which filled Edward Arundel 
with a vague sense of terror; a terror which he would not—which he 
dared not—attempt to analyse. He remembered Mary’s unreasoning fear 
of her stepmother, and he now scarcely wondered at that fear. There 
was something almost weird and unearthly in the aspect of the woman 
sitting opposite to him by the broad hearth; no vestige of colour in her 
gloomy face, a strange light burning in her eyes, and her black draperies 
falling round her in straight lustreless folds. 

“T fear you have been ill, Olivia,” the young man said, presently. 

Another sentiment had arisen in his breast side by side with that 
vague terror,—a fancy that perhaps there was some reason why his cousin 
should be pitied. 

“ Yes,” she answered indifferently ; as if no subject of which Captain 
Arundel could have spoken would have been of less concern to her,—“ yes, 
I have been very ill.” 

“T am sorry to hear it.” 

Olivia looked up at him and smiled. Her smile was the strangest he 
had ever seen upon a woman’s face. 

“‘T am very sorry to hear it. What has been the matter with you?” 

“ Slow fever, Mr. Weston said.” 

“Mr. Weston ?” 

“Yes; Mr. Marchmont’s brother-in-law. He has succeeded to Mr. 
Dawnfield’s practice at Kemberling. He attended me, and he attended 
my stepdaughter.” 

“ My wife was ill, then ?” 

“Yes; she had brain-fever; she recovered from that, but she did not 
recover strength. Her low spirits alarmed me, and I considered it only 
right—Mr. Marchmont suggested also—that a medical man should be 
consulted.” 

“ And what did this man, this Mr. Weston, say ?” 

“Very little; there was nothing the matter with Mary, he said. He 
gave her a little medicine, but only in the desire of strengthening her 
nervous system. He could give her no medicine that would have any 
very good effect upon her spirits while she chose to keep herself obsti- 
nately apart from every one.” 

The young man’s head sank upon his breast. The image of his deso- 
late young wife arose before him; the image ofa pale, sorrowful girl, 
holding herself apart from her persecutors, abandoned, lonely, despairing. 
Why had she remained at Marchmont Towers ? Why had she ever con- 
sented to go there, when she had again and again expressed such terror 
of her stepmother? Why had she not rather followed her husband down 
to Devonshire, and thrown herself upon his relatives for protection ? 
Was it like this loving girl to remain quietly here in Lincolnshire, when 
the man she loved with such innocent devotion was lying between life 
and death away in the west? 

“She is such a child,” he thought,—“ such a child in her ignorance 
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of the world. I must not reason about her as I would about another 
woman.” 

And then a sudden flush of passionate emotion rose to his face, as a 
new thought flashed into his mind. What if this helpless girl had been 
detained by force at Marchmont Towers? 

“ Olivia,” he cried, “‘ whatever baseness this man Paul Marchmont 
may be capable of, you at least must be superior to any deliberate sin. 
I have all my life believed in you, and respected you, as a good woman. 
Tell me the truth, then, for pity’s sake. Nothing that you can tell me 
will fill up the dead blank that the horrible interval since my accident 
has made in my life. But you can give me some help. A few words 
from you may clear away much of this darkness. How did you find my 
wife? How did you induce her to come back to this place? I know 
that she had an unreasonable dread of returning here.” 

“J found her through the agency of Mr. Marchmont,” Olivia answered 
quietly. “I had some difficulty in inducing her to return here; but after 
hearing of your accident—” 

“ How was the news of that broken to her?” 

“ Unfortunately she saw a paper that had happened to be left in her 
way.” 

“ By whom ?” 

“ By Mr. Marchmont.” 

“ Where was this ?” 

“ In Hampshire.” 

“Indeed! Then Paul Marchmont went with you to Hampshire?” 

“He did. He was of great service to me in this crisis. After seeing 
the paper, my stepdaughter was seized with brain-fever. She was un- 
conscious when we brought her back to the Towers. She was nursed by 
my old servant Barbara, and had the highest medical care. I do not 
think that any thing more could have been done for her.” 

“No,” answered Edward Arundel bitterly ; “unless you could have 
loved her.” 

“We cannot force our affections,” the widow said, in a hard voice. 

Another voice in her breast seemed to whisper, “Why do you reproach 
me for not having loved this girl? If you had loved me, the whole 
world would have been different.” 

“Olivia Marchmont,” said Captain Arundel, “by your own avowal 
there has never been any affection for this orphan girl in your heart. It 
is not my business to dwell upon the fact, as something almost unnatural 
under the peculiar circumstances through which that helpless child was 
cast upon your protection. It is needless to try to understand why you 
have hardened your heart against my poor wife. Enough that it is so. 
But I may still believe that, whatever your feelings may be towards your 
dead husband’s daughter, you would not be guilty of any deliberate act 
of treachery against her. I can afford to believe this of you; but I can- 
not believe it of Paul Marchmont. That man is my wife’s natural enemy. 
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If he has been here during my illness, he has been here to plot against 
her. When he came here, he came to attempt her destruction. She 
stands between him and this estate. Long ago, when I was a careless 
schoolboy, my poor friend John Marchmont told me that, if ever the day 
came upon which Mary’s interests should be opposed to the interests of 
her cousin, that man would be a dire and bitter enemy; so much the more 
terrible because in all appearance her friend. The day came; and I, to 
whom the orphan girl had been left as a sacred legacy, was not by to 
defend her. But I have risen from the bed that many have thought a 
bed of death; and I come to this place with one indomitable resolution 
paramount in my breast,—the determination to find my wife, and to 
bring condign punishment upon the man who has done her wrong.” 

Captain Arundel spoke in a low voice; but his passion was not the 
more terrible because of the suppression of those common outward evi- 
dences by which fury ordinarily betrays itself. He relapsed into thought- 
ful silence. 

Olivia made no answer to any thing that he had said. She sat look- 
ing at Lim steadily, with an admiring awe in her face. How splendid he 
was, this young hero, even in his sickness and feebleness! How splendid, 
by reason of the grand courage, the chivalrous devotion, that shone out 
of his blue eyes ! 

The clock struck eleven while the cousins sat opposite to each other, 
—only divided, physically, by the width of the tapestried hearth-rug ; but, 
oh, how many weary miles asunder in spirit!—and Edward Arundel rose, 
startled from his sorrowful reverie. 

“If I were a strong man,” he said, “I would see Paul Marchmont 
to-night. But I must wait till to-morrow morning. At what time does 
he come to his painting-room ?” 

“ At eight o'clock, when the mornings are bright; but later when the 
weather is dull. 4 

“ At eight o'clock! I-pray Heaven the sun may shine early to-mor- 
row! I pray Heaven I may not have to wait long before I find myself 
face to face with that man! Good night, Olivia.” 

He took a candle from a table near the door, and lit it almost 
mechanically. He found Mr. Morrison waiting for him, very sleepy and 
despondent, in a large bedchamber in which Captain Arundel had never 
slept before,—a dreary apartment, decked out with the faded splendours 
of the past; a chamber in which the restless sleeper might expect to see 
a phantom lady in a ghostly sacque, cowering over the embers, and 
spreading her transparent hands above the red light. 

“Tt isn’t particular comfortable, after Dangerfield,” the valet muttered, 
in a melancholy voice; “and all I ’ope, Mr. Edward, is, that the sheets 
are not damp. I've been a stirrin’ of the fire and puttin’ on fresh coals 
for the last hour. There’s a bed for me in the dressin’-room, within 
call.” 

Captain Arundel scarcely heard what his servant said to him. He 
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was standing at the door of the spacious chamber, looking out into a 
long low-roofed corridor, in which he had just encountered Barbara, Mrs. 
Marchmont’s confidential attendant,—the wooden-faced, inscrutable-look- 
ing woman who, according to Olivia, had watched and ministered to his 
wife. 

“Was that the tenderest face that looked down upon my darling as 
she lay on her sick-bed ?” he thought. ‘I had almost as soon have had 
a ghoul to watch by my poor dear’s pillow.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 


THE PAINTING-ROOM BY THE RIVER. 


Epwarp ARUNDEL lay awake through the best part of that No- 
vember night, listening to the ceaseless dripping of the rain upon the 
terrace, and thinking of Paul Marchmont. It was of this man that he 
must demand an account of his wife. Nothing that Olivia had told him 
had in any way lessened this determination. The little slipper found by 
the water’s edge; the placard flapping on the moss-grown pillar at the 
entrance to the park ; the story of a possible suicide, or a more probable 
accident ;—all these things were as nothing beside the young man’s sus- 
picion of Paul Marchmont. He had pooh-poohed John’s dread of his 
kinsman as weak and unreasonable; and now, with the same unreason, 
he was ready to condemn this man, whom he had never seen, as a traitor 
and a plotter against his young wife. 

He lay tossing from side to side all that night, weak and feverish, 
with great drops of cold perspiration rolling down his pale face, some- 
times falling into a fitful sleep, in whose distorted dreams Paul March- 
mont was for ever present, now one man, now another. There was no 
sense of fitness in these dreams; for sometimes Edward Arundel and the 
artist were wrestling together with newly-sharpened daggers in their 
eager hands, each thirsting for the other’s blood; and in the next mo- 
ment they were friends, and had been friendly—as it seemed—for years. 

The young man woke from one of these last dreams, with words of 
good-fellowship upon his lips, to find the morning light gleaming through 
the narrow openings in the damask window-curtains, and Mr. Morrison 
laying out his master’s dressing apparatus upon the carved oak toilette- 
table. 

Captain Arundel dressed himself as fast as he could, with the assist- 
ance of the valet, and then made his way down the broad staircase, with 
the help of his cane, upon which he had need to lean pretty heavily, for 
he was as weak as a child. 

“You had better give me the brandy-flask, Morrison,” he said. “ Iam 
going out before breakfast. You may as well come with me, by the by; 
for I doubt if I could walk as far as I want to go, without the help of 
your arm.”’ 

In the hall Captain Arundel found one of the servants. The western 
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door was open, and the man was standing on the threshold looking out 
at the morning. The rain had ceased; but the day did not yet promise 
to be very bright, for the sun gleamed like a ball of burnished copper 
through a pale November mist. 

“ Do you know if Mr. Paul’ Marchmont has gone down to the boat- 
house ?”” Edward asked. 

“Yes, sir,” the man answered; “I metzhim just now in the quad- 
rangle. He’d been having a cup of coffee with my mistress.” 

Edward started. They;°were friends, then, Paul Marchmont and 
Olivia !—friends, but surely not allies! Whatever villany this man 
might be capable of committing, Olivia must at least be guiltless of any 
deliberate treachery ? 

Captain Arundel took his servant’s arm and walked out into the 
quadrangle, and from the quadrangle to the low-lying woody swamp, 
where the stunted trees looked grim and weird-like in their leafless ugli- 
ness. Weak as the young, man‘was, he walked rapidly across the sloppy 
ground, which had been almost flooded by the continual rains. He was 
borne up by his fierce desire to be face to face with Paul Marchmont. 
The savage energy of his mind was stronger than any physical debility. 
He dismissed Mr. Morrison as soon as he was within sight of the boat- 
house, and went on alone, leaning on his stick, and pausing now and then 
to draw breath, angry with himself for his weakness. 

The boat-house, and the pavilion above it, had been patched up by 
some country workmen. A handful of plaster here and there, a little 
new brickwork, and a mended {window-frame, bore witness of this. The 
ponderous old-fashioned wooden shutters had been repaired, and a good 
deal of the work which had been {begun in John Marchmont’s lifetime 
had now, in a certain rough manner,' been completed. The place which 
had hitherto appeared likely to fall into utter decay had been rendered 
weather-tight and habitable; the black smoke, creeping slowly upward 
from the ivy-covered chimney, gave evidence of occupation. Beyond 
this, a large wooden shed, with a wide window fronting the north, had 
been erected close against the boat-house. This rough shed Edward 
Arundel at once understood to be the painting-room which the artist had 
built for himself. 

He paused a moment outside the door of this shed. A man’s voice 
—a tenor voice, rather thin and metallic in quality—was singing a scrap 
of Rossini upon the other side of the frail woodwork. 

Edward Arundel knocked with the handle of his stick upon the door. 
The voice left off singing, to say “ Come in.” 

The soldier opened the door, crossed the threshold, and stood face to 
face with Paul Marchmont in the bare wooden shed. The painter had 
dressed himself for his work. His coat and waistcoat lay upon a chair 
near the door. He had put on a canvas jacket, and had drawn a loose 
pair of linen-trousers over those which belonged to his usual costume. So 
far as this paint-besmeared coat and) trousers went, nothing could have 
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been more slovenly than Paul Marchmont’s appearance; but some tinges 
of foppery exhibited itself in the black-velvet smoking-cap, which con- 
trasted with and set off the silvery whiteness of his hair, as well as in the 
delicate curve of his amber moustache. A moustache was not a very 
common adornment in the year 1848. It was rather an eccentricity 
affected by artists, and permitted as the wild caprice of irresponsible 
beings, not amenable to the laws that govern rational and respectable 
people. 

Edward Arundel sharply scrutinised the face and figure of the artist. 
He cast a rapid glance round the bare whitewashed walls of the shed, 
trying to read even in those bare walls some chance clue to the painter’s 
character. But there was not much to be gleaned from the details of 
that almost empty chamber. A dismal, black-looking, iron stove, with a 
crooked chimney, stood in one corner. A great easel occupied the centre 
of the room. A sheet of tin, nailed upon a wooden shutter, swung back- 
wards and forwards against the northern window, blown to and fro by 
the damp wind that crept in through the crevices in the framework of the 
roughly-fashioned casement. A heap of canvases were piled against the 
walls, and here and there a half-finished picture—a lurid Turneresque 
landscape; a black stormy sky ; a rocky mountain-pass, dyed blood-red 
by the setting sun—was propped up against the whitewashed back- 
ground. Scattered scraps of water-colour, crayon, old engravings, 
sketches torn and tumbled, bits of rock-work and foliage, lay littered 
about the floor; and on a paint-stained deal-table of the roughest 
and plainest fashion were gathered the colour-tubes and palettes, the 
brushes and sponges and dirty cloths, the greasy and sticky tin-cans, 
which form the paraphernalia of an artist. Opposite the northern 
window was the moss-grown stone-staircase leading up to the pavilion 
over the boat-house. Mr. Marchmont had built his painting-room 
against the side of the pavilion, in such a manner as to shut in the stair- 
case and doorway which formed the only entrance to it. His excuse 
for the awkwardness of this piece of architecture was the impossibility of 
otherwise getting the all-desirable northern light for the illumination of 
his rough studio. 

This was the chamber in which Edward Arundel found the man from 
whom he came to demand an account of his wife’s disappearance. The 
artist was evidently quite prepared to receive his visitor. He made no 
pretence of being taken off his guard, as a meaner pretender might have 
done. One of Paul Marchmont’s theories was, that as it is only a fool 
who would use brass where he could as easily employ gold, so it is only 
a fool who tells a lie when he can conveniently tell the truth. 

“Captain Arundel, I believe?” he said, pushing a chair forward for 
his visitor. ‘I am sorry to say I recognise you by your appearance of 
ill health. Mrs. Marchmont told me you wanted to see me. Does my 
meerschaum annoy you? I'll put it out ifit does. No? Then, if vou'll 
allow me, I’ll go on smoking. Some people say tobacco-smoke gives a 
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tone to one’s pictures. Ifso, mine ought to be Rembrandts in depth of 
colour.” 

Edward Arundel dropped into the chair that had been offered to him. 
If he could by any possibility have rejected even this amount of hospitality 
from Paul Marchmont, he would have done so; but he was a great deal 
too weak to stand, and he knew that his interview with the artist must 
be a long one. 

“Mr. Marchmont,” he said, “if my cousin Olivia told you that you 
might expect to see me here to-day, she most likely told you a great deal 
more. Did she tell you that I look to you to account to me for the dis- 
appearance of my wife?” 

Paul Marchmont shrugged his shoulders, as who should say, “This 
young man is an invalid. I must not suffer myself to be aggravated by 
his absurdity.” Then taking his meerschaum from his lips, he set it down, 
and seated himself at a few paces from Edward Arundel on the lowest 
of the moss-grown steps leading up to the pavilion. 

“My dear Captain Arundel,” he said very gravely, “ your cousin did 
repeat to me a great deal of last night’s conversation. She told me that 
you had spoken of me with a degree of violence, natural enough perhaps 
to a hot-tempered young soldier, but in no manner justified by our rela- 
tions. When you call upon me to account for the disappearance of 
Mary Marchmont, you act about as rationally as if you declared me 
answerable for the pulmonary complaint that carried away her father. 
If, on the other hand, you call upon me to assist you in the endeavour 
to fathom the mystery of her disappearance, you will find me ready and 
willing to aid you to the very uttermost. It is to my interest as much as 
to yours that this mystery should be cleared up.” 

“‘ And in the mean time you take possession of this estate?” 

“No, Captain Arundel. The law would allow me to do so; but [ 
decline to touch one farthing of the revenue which this estate yields, or 
to commit one act of ownership, until the mystery of Mary Marchmont’s 
disappearance, or of her death, is cleared up.” 

“The mystery of her death!” said Edward Arundel; “you believe, 
then, that she is dead ?” 

“J anticipate nothing ; I think nothing,” answered the artist; ‘“ I only 
wait. ‘The mysteries of life are so many and so incomprehensible,—the 
stories, which are every day to be read by any man who takes the trouble 
to look through a newspaper, are so strange, and savour so much of the 
improbabilities of a novel-writer’s first wild fiction,—that I am ready to be- 
lieve every thing and any thing. Mary Marchmont struck me, from the 
first moment in which I saw her, as sadly deficient in mental power. 
Nothing she could do would astonish me. She may be hiding herself 
away from us, prompted only by some eccentric fancy of her own. She 
may have fallen into the power of designing people. She may have pur- 
posely placed her slipper by the water-side, in order to give the idea of 
an accident or a suicide; or she may have dropped it there by chance, and 
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walked barefoot to the nearest railway-station. She acted unreasonably 
before when she ran away from Marchmont Towers; she may have acted 
unreasonably again.” 

“You do not think, then, that she is dead ?” 

“T hesitate to form any opinion; I positively decline to express one.” 

Edward Arundel gnawed savagely at the ends of his moustache. 
This man’s cool imperturbability, which had none of the studied smooth- 
ness of hypocrisy, but which seemed rather the plain candour of a thorough 
man of the world, who had no wish to pretend to any sentiment he did 
not feel, baffled and infuriated the passionate young soldier. Was it 
possible that this man, who met him with such cool self-assertion, who in 
no manner avoided any discussion of Mary Marchmont’s disappearance,— 
was it possible that he could have had any treacherous and guilty part in 
that calamity? Olivia’s manner looked like guilt; but Paul Marchmont’s 
seemed the personification of innocence. Not angry innocence, indignant 
that its purity should have been suspected ; but the matter-of-fact, com- 
monplace innocence of a man of the world, who is a great deal too clever 
to play any hazardous and villanous game. 

“You can perhaps answer me this question, Mr. Marchmont,” said 
Edward Arundel. “ Why was my wife doubted when she told the story 
of her marriage ?” 

The artist smiled, and rising from his seat upon the stone step, took 
a pocket-book from one of the pockets of the coat that he had been 
wearing. 

“T can answer that question,” he said, selecting a paper from among'st 
others in the pocket-book. ‘ This will answer it.” 

He handed Edward Arundel the paper, which was a letter folded 
len¢thways, and indorsed, “ From Mrs. Arundel, August 31st.” Within 
this letter was another paper, indorsed, “ Copy of letter to Mrs. Arun- 
del, August 28th.” 

“You had better read the copy first,” Mr. Marchmont said, as Ed- 
ward looked doubtfully at the inner paper. 

The copy was very brief, and ran thus: 


*Marchmont Towers, August 28, 1848. 
“Mapam,—I have been given to understand that your son, Captain 
Arundel, within a fortnight of his sad accident, contracted a secret mar- 
riage with a young lady, whose name, I, for several reasons, prefer to 
withhold. Ifyou can oblige me by informing me whether there is any 

foundation for this statement, you will confer a very great favour upon 

“ Your obedient servant, 
“ PauL Marcumonr.” 


The answer to this letter, in the hand of Edward Arundel’s mother, 
was equally brief: 
“ Dangerfield Park, August 31, 1848. 
“Sr1r,—In reply to your inquiry, I beg to state that there can be no 
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foundation whatever for the report to which you allude. My son is too 
honourable to contract a secret marriage; and although his present un- 
happy state renders it impossible for me to receive the assurance from his 
own lips, my confidence in his high principles justifies me in contradict- 
ing any such report as that which forms the subject of your letter. 
“T am, sir, 
“ Yours obediently, 
“Letitia ARUNDEL.” 


The soldier stood, mute and confounded, with his mother’s letter in his 
hand. It seemed as if every creature had been against the helpless girl 
whom he had made his wife. Every hand had been lifted to drive her 
from the house that was her own; to drive her out upon the world, of 
which she was ignorant, a wanderer and an outcast; perhaps to drive 
her to a cruel death. 

“You can scarcely wonder if the receipt of that letter confirmed me 
in my previous belief that Mary Marchmont’s story of a marriage arose 
out of the weakness of a brain, never too strong, and at that time very 
much enfeebled by the effect of a fever.” 

Edward Arundel was silent. He crushed his mother’s letter in his 
hand. Even his mother—even his mother—that tender and compassionate 
woman, whose protection he had so freely promised, ten years before in 
the lobby of Drury Lane, to John Marchmont’s motherless child,—even 
she, by some hideous fatality, had helped to bring grief and shame upon 
the lonely girl. All this story of his young wife’s disappearance seemed 
enveloped in a wretched obscurity, through whose thick darknéss he 
could not penetrate. He felt himself encompassed by a web of mystery, 
athwart which it was impossible to cut his way to the truth. He asked 
question after question, and received answers which seemed freely given ; 
but the story remained as dark as ever. What did it all mean? What 
was the clue to the mystery? Was this man, Paul Marchmont,—busy 
amongst his unfinished pictures, and bearing in his every action, in his 
every word, the stamp of an easy-going, free-spoken soldier of fortune, 
—likely to have been guilty of any dark and subtle villany against the 
missing girl? He had disbelieved in the marriage ; but he had had some 
reason for his doubt of a fact that could not very well be welcome to 
him. 

The young man rose from his chair, and stood irresolute, brooding 
over these things. 

“Come, Captain Arundel,” cried Paul Marchmont heartily, “ believe 
me, though I have not much superfluous sentimentality left in my 
composition after a pretty long encounter with the world, still I can truly 
sympathise with your regret for this poor silly child. I hope, for your 
sake, that she still lives, and is hiding herself out of some persistent folly. 
Perhaps, now you are able to act in the business, there may be a better 
chance of finding her. I am old enough to be your father, and am 
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ready to give you the help of any knowledge of the world which I 
may have gathered in the experience of a lifetime. Will you accept 
my help ?” 

Edward Arundel paused for a moment, with his head still bent, and 
his eyes fixed upon the ground. Then suddenly lifting his head, he 
looked full in the artist’s face as he answered him. 

“No!” he cried. “Your offer may be made in all good faith, and 
if so, I thank you for it; but no one loves this missing girl as I love her; 
no one has so good aright as I have to protect and shelter her. I will 
look for my wife, alone, unaided; except by such help as I pray that God 
may give me.” 
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Over Pipes and Palettes. 





Ir was through the interest of my friend Drawback that I was this year 
enabled to go the round of the artists’ studios, and see many of the works 
which were intended for the forthcoming Exhibition of the Royal Aca- 
demy. Those who only know Drawback in the discharge of his arduous 
duties at the Tin-tax Office might wonder how he possessed this privilege; 
for though, on account of his magnificent personal appearance, the blue- 
ness of his coat, the whiteness of his hat, his having a screen drawn 
round his desk, and his staying out longer at his lunch than any one 
else, he is justly considered by his fellow-clerks—I mean brother-oflicers— 
to be a stupendous swell,—even these attributes would not render him 
welcome in places which are generally deemed difficult of access. No! 
Tin-tax Office and official position have nothing to do with it. Voila le 
mot de Ténigme. Some two years ago a wild rumour pervaded our 
building, from the Thames on the one side to the Strand on the other, 
that Drawback (who always had literary tendencies, such as rubbing his 
forehead, and hanging a print of Tennyson—cut out of the “ New Spirit 
of the Age”—in his bedroom at Surbiton) had begun to “ write for the 
papers.” The effect that this announcement produced, I cannot describe. 
Several of the senior clerks—substantial men with houses at Brixton 
and daughters to marry—cut Drawback at once, as a low person, and 
passed by on the other side of the way, lest the disease should be infec- 
tious ; but the younger men regarded him, some with envy, most with 
admiration. For some time it was impossible to discover which were the 
‘“‘papers’’ for which he wrote; but one morning I saw on his desk a copy 
of the Belford Regis Gazette, and glancing down the letter from its 
London correspondent I found an anecdote about an eminent personage, 
which I had myself told to Drawback, related in the very words which I 
had used. I taxed Drawback with the authorship, and he confessed it. 
Since then he has succeeded very well in journalism and light literature 
generally, principally on account of his good spirits and his enormous 
stock of exaggerated epithets. His language is tremendous. ‘ Whenever 
we want a book, a picture, or an actor highly extolled or disgracefully 
abused, we set Drawback to work,” said a clever editor to me the other 
day ; and he was right in his selection. So that now Drawback holds a 
very good position, and makes a very considerable addition to his official 
income “ by his pen,” as he is pleased to phrase it. 

As a member of the great literary party, Drawback, of course, 
belongs to the Asinzeum Club in Pall Mall; and as he never loses 
an opportunity of airing his membership of this palatial establishment, 
I knew, when he suggested our expedition, that he would propose “ the 
Club” as the starting-point. Iwas right. “ Pick me up at the Club at 
two,” were his last words ; and at two the next day I scaled the gigantic 
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steps of the Asinzum, and had the pleasure of jostling a literary gentleman 
who was making an energetic appeal to an individual of a decidedly boot- 
making appearance. They are such tremendous swells at the Asineum, 
that they don’t provide a room for the reception of their visitors, but 
leave them to cool their heels in the great hall, which is carpeted and ot- 
tomaned, and is usually filled with patient strangers, who enjoy a view, 
through sheets of plate-glass, of the members at lunch. There, between 
a man who looked blue-book essayist from the hard rim of his hard hat to 
the thick sole of his uncompromising bluchers, and a faded swell,—a poet, 
perhaps,—in a limp and tumbled suit,—evidently its first day out of the 
wardrobe,—I seated myself and awaited Drawback, who soon appeared 
in the distance, sailing away as though the whole place belonged to him. 
He was grandly ferocious to the hall-porter on the subject of his letters ; 
and it was not until we had been five minutes in the hansom that he 
descended from that pitch of self-satisfaction to which a visit to his Club 
always rises him. 

Our course lay in a south-westerly direction ; for Art has long since 
abandoned the fastnesses of Soho, which she so long inhabited, and 
betaken herself to pleasant suburbs, where a brighter light and some sem- 
blance of nature are to be found. About Kensington—jolly old red-faced 
(Jueen-Anne Kensington, I mean, not the dreary wilderness of stuccoed 
mansions which now goes by the name—are little roads, sometimes with 
disused turnpike-bars at the end of them, sometimes knee-deep in last 
winter’s mud, bordered by quaint, little, one-storied villas, in which the 
artists have set up their Lares and Penates, their easels, their palettes, and 
their pipes. When the artistic invasion first commenced, the prim City- 
clerks who lived in the neighbourhood looked with wonder and horror at 
the bearded men in the slouched hats, who wore shooting-coats daubed 
with paint, and strolled to and from each other’s houses with pipes in their 
mouths and slippers on their feet; and the surrounding tradespeople felt 
that normal distrust which attaches to every profession, the necessity for 
which is not patent to the masses. But a little time soon wore away 
these impressions. I know not what it is, but there is to be found among 
artists generally a simple, kindly manner, an earnestness of purpose, and 
a modest self-reliance, which are infinitely more winning than more elabo- 
rate courtesy ; and when Dobbs and Cholberry’s head-clerk and Wilkins’ 
out-door found that their new settlers were men of mark, whose names 
were occasionally mentioned in the newspapers, they began to be proud 
of them, and would point them out to Sunday visitors who sat with them 
taking pleasant evening grogs in earwiggy summer-houses. The plea- 
santness of the spot, the salubrity of the air, and the fact that some of 
their lot were already settled there (for artists are eminently gregarious), 
soon attracted others, men who had already won their spurs. Smudge, 
R.A., the great portrait-painter, took a large house in Neophyte Square, 
close by; while Sir Paul Potter—Pug Potter, as he is generally called, 
partly on account of his snappishness, and partly from his skill in animal- 
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painting—bought a large piece of ground, erected a little cottage with an 
enormous studio attached, and converted all the rest into a grazing- 
ground for his animal-models ; whence the lowing of the bull, the barking 
of the dogs, and the crowing of the Cochin-China fowls are the delight of 
the neighbourhood. 

On arriving at the outskirts of this colony we dismissed our hansom, 
and proceeded on our mission on foot. Our first visit was paid to Dabb, 
who lives in one of the prettiest and neatest houses in the quarter. The 
door was opened by a fresh-coloured, clean little girl, staggering under 
the weight of an enormous baby, who leered at us from under a gigantic 
cockade, artfully deposited on its left eyebrow. There was no doubt 
abou: Dabb’s being at home; for the studio (originally, I opine, a wash- 
house) was situated at the end of a passage immediately opposite the 
street-door, and was only obscured from our view by the heavy cloud of 
tobacco-smoke which pervaded the entire lower regions, and through 
which we could hear Dabb’s cheery voice bidding us “ Come in.” 

It is eight or ten years since Dabb commenced working for his liveli- 
hood,—an impulsive, hot-headed, soft-hearted boy, full of reverence for 
Art, and impressionable in the highest degree. Those of my readers 
who can look back over such a gulf of time will recollect that just about 
that period arose the great Nosottian heresy, which had such a tremen- 
dous influence on the minds of the rising generation of artists. It will 
be remembered how the leaders of the schism, Tasso Nosotti, Mull (of 
Glasgow), and young Scumble, who had been gold-medallist at the 
Academy, suddenly became imbued with the notion that the then existent 
style of painting was fit for nothing but signboards and tea-trays; how 
they wildly vociferated that the Early Italian School was the only school 
worthy of imitation ; how they went in for an exact imitation of nature, 
even in her wildest and most grotesque vagaries ; and how they finally 
launched the grand “ Pre- Perspective Brotherhood,” and signed 
“P. P. B.” in illegible letters under the equally illegible initials of their 
names in every corner of their canvases. Visitors to the Academy in the 
year ’50 will remember Scumble’s picture of “ Regulus tortured by the 
Carthaginians.” They will recollect the vivid rendering of the nails in 
the barrel awaiting the unhappy Roman, and the distinct manner in 
which the eyelashes (just cut from Regulus’s lids, preparatory to his being 
exposed to the sun) were seen resting on his cheek. A hard corn on the 
little toe of the right foot, indicative of the unwonted pedestrian exercise 
which the captive general had been forced to undergo, was universally 
admired, on account of its delicate suggestiveness and its excellent execu- 
tion. The Dowager-Lady Reredos limped as she looked at it; and little 
Moss, the pedicure of Regent Street (“ M. Moss m’a extrait les cors avec 
le plus grand succes,’—vide testimonial from the Emperor Soulouque), 
took out his knife, and expressed a wish at once to operate. That same 
year the Academy-walls were garnished with young Mull’s picture of 
“ Romeo and Juliet,” in which Romeo, pinned flat against a brick-wall 
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(every brick distinct), was not attending much to Juliet, being principally 
occupied in feeling his ankle-bone; while Juliet, with her back arched as 
though she had just taken strychnine, was tumbling forward against 
Romeo, with her hands outstretched to break her fall. Nosotti was not 
represented in Pall Mall. He sent a composition, called “The Lady 
of Shalott,” representing apparently a spider’s web entwining human 
figures ; but the Hanging Committee were undecided which was the top 
and which the bottom, so they rejected it. 

What wonder, then, that when this new artistic brotherhood, despite 
all the jeers and muttered cynicisms of the established painters, became 
the rage and the town-talk,—when its professors were seen to be men tho- 
roughly in earnest, unmoved by ridicule, and strong in their own convic- 
tions,—what wonder that hot-headed, enthusiastic little Dabb should be- 
come a convert to the new faith! He did; and threw his whole soul into 
his work. No more bodies of Harolds, no more grosses of green spec- 
tacles for Moses to purchase, no more studies from the life or drawings 
from the antique, no more pipes and beer, no more beard and ragged coat, 
no more songs and chaff. Clerico-artistic was Dabb in his dress, de- 
meanour, art, and society,—long black buttoned coat, solemn face, ab- 
stracted manner, special subject. In those days Dabb painted “The Ex- 
coriation of St. Wunfurimself,” a Saxon martyr; “ Frere, il faut mourir !” 
—two very gaunt and grizzly Trappists, who looked awfully in need of 
washing, exchanging their own salutation; besides a number of wood- 
drawings, representing monks contemplating skulls with intense interest 
and rather convivial relish, and old gentlemen in very loose garments 
playing upon enormous harps with fingers of singular thickness and 
rigidity. These last were in illustration of a Puseyite book called Y¢ 
Lyffe of y Holie Fudge, an ancient Saxon gentleman who had an 
enormous success in converting the heathen, and whose biography, printed 
in Old English, with a very broad-margined paper and a very stiff bind- 
ing, was sold by Messrs. Burns and Blazes, Stoke Street, Smithfield, in 
enormous quantities. 

How long Dabb would have gone on in this lamentable state it is 
impossible to say; but fortunately he was rescued in a very pleasing 
and natural manner. Standing at the window after a wholesome re- 
fection of parched-peas and water, with his eyes glaring straight before 
him, and his arms crossed with the palms of his hands uppermost, after 
the fashion of his favourite models, Dabb had occasionally perceived 
a plump, rosy little damsel passing his door, who, on looking up, would 
fall into fits of laughter, and incontinently rush away. At first Dabb 
merely regarded her as a ribald; but then he began to regard her more 
frequently ; to watch for the times of her passing by; to make inquiries 
about her ; and finding she was the daughter of a cheery, old, retired half- 
pay lieutenant in the neighbourhood, he obtained an introduction, and, 
after a rapid courtship of some six weeks’ duration, married her. I never 
knew whether it was his wife’s influence, or the gradual decadence of the 
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Prae-Perspective Brotherhood, or a falling-off in Dabb’s commissions for 
skull and charnel-house Art, that altered his style; but, lo and behold! a 
year after his marriage—three years ago—roars of laughter rung out from 
the second-floor in Gower Street on Dabb’s private-view day. Sinnick, 
the hilarious critic of the Asinewm,—who would flay his own grand- 
mother in print if any thing could be gained by it,—was seen leaving the 
house with something approaching to a smile on his face; and all the 
solemn Puseyites shook their heads in horror, and came away in despair. 
It was Dabb’s picture of “ Malvolio” that caused this sensation,—a pic- 
ture of such genuine comic humour that it at once established its posi- 
tion, was hung on the line by the Academicians, who were delighted to 
welcome back their recalcitrant pupil, was sold at the private view, and 
was one of the features of the artistic year. Ever since then Dabb has 
persevered in his new style, improving in tone and texture, in freedom 
and ease; and if the next catalogue doesn’t see the letter “A.” after his 
name, I, for one, shall be very much surprised. 

But throughout all his success he has preserved his simple, kindly 
nature, and is not a bit more conceited than in the old days of the 
life-school in Clipstone Street. We found him, pipe in mouth, putting 
the last touch to a large canvas of “Gil Blas and the Archbishop of 
Grenada,” in which the artistic manipulation was only exceeded by the 
admirable manner in which the humour was evolved. Two hay-headed 
children were playing about the little studio; Jupp, Dabb’s great 
friend, sat smoking in silence, watching the completion of the picture ; 
and Dabb himself beguiled the intervals of his labour—when, for in- 
stance, he would step three paces backward and gaze at the canvas from 
under his shading hand—with genial scraps of comic vocalisation. He 
received us very pleasantly, and listened to our laudatory criticism with 
a smile. 

“Glad you like it, Drawback,” said he; “not that you know any 
thing about Art, old fellow; do you? Though, by Jove! you know as 
much as Sinnick, or Safferus, or Bob Nayler, or any of those fellows who 
write long stories aboutus! None of you critics know the mere alpha- 
bet of Art; but you know what the public will like, and you put your 
thoughts into intelligible language, and what you say has an enormous 
deal to do with the success or failure of a man’s work. So, I’m glad you 
like mine; though, thank Heaven, it’s sold.” 

This was true enough. Pascal, of Manchester, the great dealer, had 
bought it three months ago, and last week had sold it to Mr. Wolver- 
hampton, needlemaker, clearing cent per cent on the transaction. 

From Dabb’s we went round into Neophyte Square, to call on Pettit ; 
and here a very different scene awaited us. Pettit is a swell,—not a 
first-rate painter by any means, but a swell,—a man who has the repu- 
tation of only working for his pleasure, and whose work, consequently, is 
a thousand times more valued than the production of those who slave for 
their livelihood. A row of carriages stood before Pettit’s door. On our 
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first application to the bell the portal swung back, and a grave man in 
black received our cards'and ushered us through a gallery lined with 
storied urns and animated busts into the studio of the great master. 
He didn’t see us when we first entered. How could he? Was not the 
room thronged with the élite of London? Was not the Countess Kihn- 
Kiihn—she who had been knouted for her Polish leanings, and had fled 
from Tobolsk, bearing her infant child tightly clasped to her bosom, on a 
sleigh, through a hurricane of wolves (vide her well-known book Hier 
und Zirick, Gently, 1858)—was not this adorable female —adorable 
still, though perhaps fifty years of age and a trifle bald—seated, with her 
bonnet on her lap, in rapt admiration of Pettit’s grand picture of “ Dido 
and Aineas,”—Dido somewhat slightly attired, and in a curious attitude of 
entreaty? Was not there a crowd of celebrities, including Dobson, editor 
of the Acropolis, his long hair thrown gracefully over his coat-collar, and 
his Grecian nose slightly in the air, as though there had been too much 
garlic in his prandial hashed-mutton; Rumford, the brewer of Alton, a 
great collector, who always liked what he calls “a lot of it,”—7. e. plenty 
of colour; Smudge, R.A., with his tongue in his cheek; Barley Shooks, 
pleasantest of essayists, with a good word for every one; and, most im- 
portant of all, Caniche,—M. Caniche, the great picture-dealer, an Angli- 
cised Belgian, who has lived here so long as to become to the public 
Cannish, and whose very slight accent is the only trace of his foreign 
origin? He is a great purchaser of Pettit’s works, and blows that artist’s 
trumpet constantly; principally, I believe, because Stompff, Caniche’s 
great rival in picture-dealing, declares Pettit to be a “‘ ombogue,” and his 
productions “ pouf,”—a word which, accompanied by a snap of the fingers, 
- means a great deal. M. Caniche has a great opinion of the power of the 
press, and was in close conversation with Dobson when we came in; and 
when he saw Pettit shaking hands with Drawback, he at once crossed 
the room, came up to us, and rattled off at score. 

“ Ha, my dear Mr. Drawback, comment ca va?” (C. prides himself on 
his French, which, to tell the truth, is rather rickety.) ‘“ Delighted to 
see you, and your friend—on the press? What journal does he repre- 
sent?” (The last sentence sotto voce.) “Oh, yes; a beautiful picture of 
our friend’s !—beautiful! verrinaice! Yes; naice colour, tone, ex-pression, 
—all naice! O the Daido! look here; nothing can be more charmante ! 
Yes, I have bought it; it will engrave verri naicely, you see. I/ y a dans 
la Daido une—” 

Conversation ended abruptly ; for Caniche saw Mr. Dusky, the great 
Art-critic, enter, and hastened to deposit himself at that gentleman’s feet. 

We looked round at Pettit’s paintings,—clever, sensuous, highly- 
coloured works, reminding one very strongly of lithographs which used 
years ago to be sold in a shop in the Passage Jouffroy, in Paris; and 
then, as the room was rapidly filling, we made our way out. Our next 
visit was to be paid to Spotter; and as we walked along, I pointed 
out to Drawback an old house standing in a pretty garden bordered 
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with high elm -trees,—a house closely shut up, with shuttered win- 
dows and smokeless chimneys; for its master was just dead. We, 
living in the reek of London life, in the constant strife for bread and 
search after amusement and pleasure as a relief from our toil,—we, 
scrambling on from day to day, finding each day bringing its allotted 
measure of work, each week its little relaxation, hear of a friend’s death 
with a strange feeling, which is neither apathy, nor stoicism, nor indiffer- 
ence, nor keen regret, but a mixture of all. We lay down our pen or 
pencil, and we say, “ Blank is dead—poor fellow! what a good fellow 
he was!” and we ask each other whether we've heard it; and we shake 
our heads, and resume our pen or pencil again. And Blank is buried, 
and, save on the recurrence of some anniversary,—the Derby-day, or 
such-like, which we have been in the habit of passing with him,—our 
thoughts know him no more. When we pass his house, we look up at 
its altered appearance, and sigh, and for a moment think of the dear old 
bygone days. How many such houses are there, which are to many 
of us thorough ghosts in brick! I know one specially ; a large house 
in Hotspur Street, Lord John Square. He is now a dingy, shabby old 
house, with filthy windows, dirty blinds, and a generally poverty-stricken 
aspect. On his door are two plates, a large one bearing the appalling 
name “Kors” in very thick fat letters, a smaller one on which is in- 
scribed “ Mdlle. Eugénie.” From a display of millinery in the first- 
floor window, I take it that Mdlle. Eugénie is a modiste ; but what mys- 
terious calling Korb may follow, I can’t make out. I conclude he is an 
agent, and receives those weird boxes, like ege-chests, which Mossoo 
sends to England, with a drawing of a fat wine-glass, and “ fragile” 
written on them, and which contain dolls, or Bohemian glass, or Diissel- 
dorf mustard, or meerschaum pipes, or some business out of which Mossoo 
alone could make a livelihood. But when I knew that house intimately, 
it was inhabited neither by foreign modistes nor foreign agents, but by 
one of the cheeriest, kindliest, most amusing of mankind, Ah, the bright 
eyes and jolly faces that I have seen round his little supper-table! the 
new stories and the imitations, the shouts of laughter, the extraordinary 
mixture ofthe company! Guardsmen, actors, journalists, a grave doctor 
or two, a stockbroker, but never a clergyman. “If he’s a good one, he 
won’t want to come here ; and if he’s a bad one, we don’t want him,” our 
host used to say. 
“ Oh, my life 
In Egypt! Oh, the dalliance and the wit, 


the 


The flattery and the strife! 


And now the host is dead, and how awfully old the rest of us have 
grown! I saw Coldstream the other night at the opera,—Coldstream the 
Hyperion, the Apollo, the every thing that was fascinating in those days, 
—and he had become a wizen, thin, hatchet-faced man, with a large beak 
like a dissipated hawk. I’ve no doubt we’re all as much changed ; in- 
deed I know no one possessing the secret of eternal middle-age except 
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O’ Blather, and he'll carry his curly-brimmed hat and his chin-tuft un- 
changed to a very distant grave. This is a digression; but these thoughts 
passed through my mind as I walked in the pretty Kensington lanes, 
and, remembering the house which had once belonged to ALBERT SMITH, 
looked up at that so recently tenanted by Auaustus Eaa. 

Spotter was at home,—all artists are at home on these days,—and 
glad to see us. A clever man, Spotter; hard-working, facile, and with 
a good knowledge of the world, which he turns to good account. A man 
who, the critics say, ‘seizes the peculiarities of the age, and reproduces 
them with a verve and truthfulness specially his own’ (I quote from 
Drawback’s last column of gossip in the Woodcutter), and who has been 
thoroughly successful. Stompff, the great dealer, a shrewd Hamburger 
with a capacity for every thing except speaking English, took him up 
when he first showed himself a rising man, gave him the commission for 
his first large picture of English life, ‘The Omnibus ;” a delightful view 
of the interior of a Brompton bus, with every phase of character rendered 
—the City man, the clerk, the actor, the Jorette, the Puseyite curate from 
St. Beowulph’s hard by, and lots of others. All were portraits of well- 
known people, and this helped the enormous success vastly. The people 
crowded round the picture when it was on the Academy-walls in shoals ; 
Stompff took up his daily position by its side, rubbed his hands together 
until the dirt rolled off in coagulated pellets, and muttered at intervals, 
“Ya! zo! it is mein—das Bild—it is mein bicture ; it vill grave; ya, zo! 
der Caniche, der—ombogues, der rogueries—pouf!” and snap went the 
dirty fingers, like small Armstrongs. “The Omnibus” having been so 
great a success, Stompff immediately commissioned Spotter to paint 
him a companion to it, “The Cab-Rank;” and it was this great work of 
Art that was now on his easel. It certainly was very good; several cabs 
were being hailed at the same time by different people, and the humours 
of the scene were capitally hit-off. Sentiment and humour were both in 
it: there was a small-pox patient going to the hospital in a four- wheeler, 
and a drunken man hailing a hansom ; and the drivers’ coats were, as Mr. 
Dusky would say, “ very precious.” I am not prepared to go the lengths 
that Drawback did when he commenced his criticism: “ ‘The Cab-Rank’ 
is a welcome addition to that gallery of paintings which are yearly being 
conceived by the brain and executed by the hand of the accomplished 
Mr. Spotter, and by which, and which alone, the internal domestic life 
of the nineteenth century will be known to our descendants.” I have 
said that Drawback, when in the humour, laid it on thick; and I knew 
both that he had a great reverence for Spotter’s genius, and that he dined 
frequently with Stompff. 

Spotter’s studio was filled with friends, amongst whom were a great 
many artists (for he is amazingly popular in his profession); but he made 
his way through them at once, and shook hands with Drawback, and 
greeted me very pleasantly. He is a tall, thin man, with a bald head, 
spectacles, and a very nervous manner, which never allows him to finish 
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a sentence. “Eh! yes! dear me, Mr. Drawback,” he began at once; 
“and you’ ve—of course, eh ?—very kind of you, I’m sure to—yes, indeed ! 
oh, ah! and the picture—well, I can’t say myself, do you ?—that is, every 
one is good enough to—but what I’m thinking is—oh, of course, I 
knew you'd tell me—thank you.” 

“ Stoff!” roared a voice in my ear,—a voice which came in the gruffest 
of tones from a thick-set little man with a close-cropped gray head and 
a huge black beard,—“ stoff! der Shpotter, er vill alt-vays vot is kault 
der dispuze his own fairks! Das Bild. Ya! zo! der bikchiire ist der 
grossest vot isim Inklish Arts. Komm, sare, mit me, and I fill exshplain 
him ;”—and Mr. Stompff, for it was he, took me away with him, and 
minutely described every portion of the picture, with running comments 
thereon ; and finally wound up by telling me that a “ chackanabes,” sent, 
he was sure, by Caniche, had come to the studio “ mit a tsigar” in his 
mouth, and had “smoged akainst the bikchiire ;” and that if he, Stompff, 
had seen him, he would have put “ that akainst his noaz ;” and when Mr. 
Stompff said “that,” he projected in my face a very stiff thumb, adorned 
with a ponderous ring. 

We remained so long at Spotter’s that we had to canter through a 
dozen studios at the top of our pace, and my impressions gained therein 
were so vague, that when I tried to refresh Drawback’s memory in the 
evening, as he was writing his article, he found me mixing up a hetero- 
geneous assemblage of subjects, and ascribing landscapes to animal-pain- 
ters, and scenes from the poets to limners of portraits. 

I went to the Academy on the first day it was opened, and rushed 
about in search of my favourites; but, to my surprise, found that fully 
two-thirds of them had either been rejected, or were hung so high or so 
low as to be thoroughly invisible. “'The Cab-Rank” was tolerably well 
placed, certainly; but Dabb was hung above the line ; and though Pettit’s 
*‘ Dido and Auneas’’ had a place, yet all Dido’s flesh-colour (and Pettit is 
so good at flesh) was spoiled by her proximity to General Blazer, in full 
scarlet uniform, hanging beside her. As to the landscapes, they were 
remorselessly chivied away into remote corners, or hung up where they 
might as well have been blank canvases. 

‘They won’t have landscapes, dear child,” says old Jack Rowe; “so 
long as Lunn and Crumpet are on the Council, they won’t have any 
landscapes to take the shine out of their old tea; for they do paint in tea, 
dear child.” 

I went with Drawback to an artists’ conversazione that night, and 
heard the Hanging Committee abused in the strongest manner. I read 
the papers the next day, and found the abuse redoubled, and more rank- 
ling because better expressed. And I heartily agreed with all that was 
said and written on the subject, and expressed as much to Smudge, R.A. 
(when he and I happened to be in the smoking-room of the Club the next 
hight). He heard me with great patience, and then said : 

“ You think you're right, but youre wrong. The fault doesn’t rest 
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with the Hanging Committee. Twice in my life I’ve been one of them, 
and before I'd serve again they should hang me! As to what these rub- 
bishing papers talk about jealousy, do you think that any of the three 
men who acted this year would have been jealous? No! I'll tell you 
the real reason. It is the constitution of the Academy that is in fault. 
Every Academician, no matter how old or incapable, has the right to 
have his pictures hung on the line; and I find generally that the older 
and worse they are, the more they insist on that right. Among the 
Academicians, and specially among the official Academicians, there are 
some of the worst painters that ever handled a brush; and many of the 
good ones who are old, instead of resting on their old reputations, keep 
lingering on, ‘hungry for the crumbs and fragments of applause,’ and 
of necessity keeping good men out of those places. I can say what I 
like, I’m a portrait-painter; and even if I were not an Academician, they 
would be compelled to hang me well, to please my sitters, who are their 
patrons. The whole system is radically bad, and, to add to its badness, 
the Council is thoroughly effete. When there is a vacancy in their num- 
bers, they elect some weak inanity of whom no one has ever heard, and 
whose greatest recommendation is that he is almost as bad a painter as 
those who elect him. This is the real truth, and not like the rubbish 
which the newspaper-critics write. They write about pictures, by Jove! 
a pack of Government clerks with nothing to do, and starved daubers 
who can’t sell their own works, and live by abusing those who can.” 
And Smudge, R.A, left the room in a rage. 
Epmunp Yates. 


SS —————S 
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Once upon a Cime. 


THERE never yet was sadder dirge 
For minstrel’s harp, or poet’s rhyme, 
Than those few words wherein we merge 
A dead past—“ Once upon a time.” 


In vain years bring their healing balm, 
Their kind forgetfulness, in vain : 

That whisper breaks the seeming calm, 
And bids the old wound throb again ! 


Its charm the buried past recalls : 
A shadow, silent and sublime, 
Across the present sunshine falls 
At those words—“ Once upon a time.” 


So Memory gifts with holy powers 
A faded violet’s perfume faint, 
Rendering a withered spray of flowers 
Precious as relics of a saint. 


T. Hoop. 
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Breakfast in Bed ; 


OR, PHILOSOPHY BETWEEN THE SHEETS. 





No: EX. 


ON WHAT PEOPLE SHOULD HAVE FOR BREAKFAST. 


Ar last! After many months’ beating about the bush, we come to the 
point; to a plain, practical, tangible issue. The last excuse for digres- 
sion or desultory disquisition is taken away. If aman can’t devote him- 
self to the topic of breakfast while he is Breakfasting in Bed, of what 
use is it his breakfasting, or being in bed at all? What, indeed! save, 
perhaps, that he should go to sleep; which may he, after all, a more sen- 
sible manner of employing his time in a natural place of rest than that 
of grumbling at a matutinal meal he should properly have partaken of in 
the parlour, or philosophising between the sheets when he should have 
been penning moral essays at his desk. 

“On what people should have for breakfast?” Why, didn’t I grapple 
with that most important and little understood question last September ? 
By this time I might have helped to clear away some mists of prejudice, 
to fish up some treacherously submerged torpedo of sophistry, to dredge 
away some bar of ignorance, to clear some channel leading into the har- 
bour of truth, to mitigate a nuisance, and to inaugurate a reform. Or, 
very probably, I might have done nothing whatever of the kind; and 
instead of rendering a service to the cause of comfort and common sense, 
merely stirred up a malignant controversy and provoked a fruitless dis- 
cussion. To err is human; with the best intentions we ofttimes come to 
grief. Look at the Right Honourable William Ewart Gladstone and his 
proposition for licensing club-houses as though they were gin-shops. The 
right honourable gentleman persuaded himself, no doubt, that he was 
doing an uncommonly clever stroke of business, and giving to his financial 
scheme of ’63 a brilliant gloss as a “ poor man’s budget.” “I'll take the 
Clubs,” he said to himself, of course in Attic Greek. “The reproach of 
there being one law for the rich and another for the poor shall be heard 
no longer. What is sauce for the goose shall be sauce for the gander. 
The equipoise of justice shall be established between St. James’s and St. 
Giles’s.” So he claps seventeen pounds ten and five per cent for liquor, 
and three pounds ten and five per ditto for tobacco license on to Pall 
Mall, and rubs his hands at the thought of Whitechapel and Bethnal 
Green falling into ecstacies at his impartiality; and, behold, the right 
honourable gentleman pleases nobody! “It is a disgraceful imposition,” 
yells St. James’s, in a rage; “it is a petty piece of tyranny, and Glad- 
stone ought to be ashamed of himself. We don’t sell wines, liquors, beer, 
or tobacco. We buy our own port, and our own cognac, and our own cigars 
out of our own funds, and don’t want alicense to divide that which is our 
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own among ourselves.” “ It’s all a something sham,” mutters St. Giles’s, 
surlily. ‘It’s so much dust thrown in a cove’s eyes. Mr. Gladstone he 
don’t mean for to let the peelers rammage about the Clubs ; he ain’t going 
to shut ’em during the hours of dervine service. He don’t mean for to 
put an end to card-playing (and for precious high stakes, too) or to Darby 
sweeps among the nobs: and there’s to be one law for the Clubs, and 
another for the ‘ Pig and Tinder-Box.’” Combined chorus of “ He’s a 
’umbug and ado,” from Whitechapel; and, ‘ He has violated every pledge 
he ever gave to his order,” from Pall Mall. St. James’s cuts Mr. Glad- 
stone when he ventures to show himself at the Carlton, and sends him to 
Coventry if he puts in an appearance at the U. U.; and St. Giles’s sneers 
at him as “a ’igh feller as gammons coves that he likes to do what’s low.” 
Such is not unfrequently the fate of very clever and brilliant statesmen, 
who forget that fluent rhetoric and specious casuistry are often swamped 
for the want of a little candour and a little sincerity. 

I am writing at the risk of pleasing nobody ; but I passionately entreat 
you to believe that I am both candid and sincere, and that on the topic of 
Breakfast in Bed at least you shall hear nothing from me but words of 
honesty. 

I went the other day to an eminent medical man, and he, being sen- 
sibly of opinion that the question of diet was of more importance than that 
of pills or potions, asked me what I was in the habit of taking for break- 
fast. 

T answered: “ At present, and as a rule, nothing but acup of tea and 
the newspapers ; and equally, as a rule, I can’t get through any of them. 
But in bygone days I used to make a very excellent breakfast.” 

“What on?” my medico searchingly inquired. 

“Well,” I returned, “ I used to eat a mutton-chop, or a rump-steak, or 
a good plateful from a cold joint, or a couple of eggs broiled on bacon, or 
a haddock, or a mackerel, or some pickled salmon, or some cold veal-and- 
ham pie, or half a wild-duck, or a devilled partridge, with plenty of bread- 
and-butter, or toast, or muffins, and perhaps some anchovy-sauce, or potted 
char, or preserved beef; the whole washed down by a couple of cups of 
tea or coffee—” 

He stopped me with a gesture of amazement and a look of horror: 
“T wonder you didn’t say a dish of chocolate and a glass of curacoa, 
by way of a wind up,” he exclaimed. 

“No,” I replied with modest ingenuousness; “I used to wind up with 
a pipe of birdseye. I didn’t Breakfast in Bed in those days, and my 
digestion was pretty good, I thank you.” 

“ And after these astounding confessions you come to me,” went on 
my doctor, “and grumble about your liver! I am astonished that you 
have any left. You have been living in a manner that would kill half a 
dozen bricklayers’ labourers. But there is time to reform. It is not yet 
too late. You should take for breakfast a very small quantity of dry 
toast, uniformly browned, and preferably without butter; or if you do 
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hanker after adipose matter, the very thinnest possible veneer of butter 
upon it. Then, if you have appetite enough for it, I would advise you to 
take a small quantity of bacon cut from the back, not the streaky bacon, 
and toasted before the fire until all the oil has been expelled from the 
tissue. After that—you say you can’t drink tea?” 

I stated that I could drink it by pailfuls, and was madly fond of it, 

but that it made me distressingly nervous. 
_. “Coffee,” he pursued, “is heating, unless you have a minimum of 
the very finest Oriental berry, scientifically roasted and ground, to a maxi- 
mum of the purest milk; and such things are difficult to obtain in Lon- 
don, or even in England. Can you drink homeopathic cocoa ?” 

I answered in a spirit similar to that which is said to have prompted 
the response of the young Irish gentleman when he was asked if he could 
play the fiddle; I said that I had no doubt of being able to drink homeo- 
pathic cocoa, if I tried. 

“Then try it,” said my medico, “and come to me in three weeks’ 
time.” 

Ido not lose 2 moment in admitting that my adviser’s breakfast 
menu was an admirably sensible one ; but I very much doubt whether I 
should not have gone raving mad if I had adhered without variation to a 
repast consisting of toasted bacon, dry toast, and homeeopathic cocoa, I 
tried it for a time, and then gave it up. Bacon is avery nice thing. It 
is cruel and unjust, by incessantly consuming it, to have at last to loathe 
and abhor it. I tried my hardest to think it wholesome and appetising ; 
but to no purpose. I found myself rapidly approaching the detestation 
stage, and I don’t mean to have any more bacon for breakfast for three 
months. 

I have scarcely any need to point out that variety in what you have 
for breakfast is the prime essential to enable you to eat any breakfast at 
all. Man was not meant to live on bread—nay, nor on toasted bacon, nor 
homeopathic cocoa—alone. If you don’t vary his diet, if you don’t give 
him something by way of a change, he will pine away, or refuse his vic- 
tuals, and grow morose and refractory asa wild animal. We have heard 
a great outcry within these latter days against the assumed luxurious 
manner in which criminals are fed in gaol. The rogues, it appears, live 
on savoury soup, thickened with meal, and seasoned with vegetables, salt, 
and pepper. They have porridge and gruel with milk and rich molasses, 
potatoes, boiled beef (free from bones) on stated days, and on others (the 
pampered Sybarites!) they are actually regaled with hot suet-pudding. 
Has it any plums in it, I wonder? Only fancy giving “ plum-dutf” to 
garotters, and burglars, and pickpockets, and the atrocious scoundrels 
who have been convicted, under the new Poaching Act, of being found in 
possession of a rabbit’s skin or a pheasant’s net. Now persons of practi- 
cal experience, whether they be professed physiologists or not, are per- 
fectly aware of these facts: that if you deprive a man of his liberty, and 
make him work at tasks uncongenial to his tastes, and subject him to a 
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grinding and inquisitorial discipline, and feed him, besides, on bread and 
water, you will very soon drive him to idiocy, to murdering his gaoler, or 
to dashing his brains out against the walls of his cell. A very short term 
of such a punishment is one of the most terrible to conceive in the whole 
arsenal of penalinflictions. In some cases it may be salutary; but, im- 
posed for any lengthened period, it amounts simply to constructive murder. 
A criminal would infinitely prefer a thousand lashes to three weeks at 
Holloway or Wandsworth on “low diet.” Silly and irrational people, 
who can’t see farther than the tips of their noses, think that because 
hard labour and the starvation system are efficacious when tried for a 
few days, criminals should be subjected to such a doom for months, for 
years, or for life. No prisoners could live, and no prison-authorities could 
enforce such a system in perpetuity. Gaolers may look stern enough, but 
they are not vindictive or hard-hearted enough to meet all the require- 
ments of the new school of philanthropy. The neo-philanthropists are 
indignant because the food is of good quality and is well cooked. Do 
they expect the county magistrates to insert advertisements in the papers, 
running, “‘ Wanted, a dishonest contractor ;” “ Wanted, a scoundrelly car- 
cass-butcher who will supply so many hundredweight of offal, various 
bones, and meat generally unfit for human food ;” “ Wanted, an idiot who 
can’t cook ;” “ Wanted, a jackass who can turn a well-built prison-kitchen 
topsy-turvy”? Wherever there is order, cleanliness, a full supply of proper 
utensils, efficiency in the persons employed, and reasonably good qualities 
in the provisions supplied, there, I take it, must there be rations of well- 
cooked food, which those who know nothing about the matter term 
“luxurious.” “Oh,” cry the neo-philanthropists, “but we don’t want 
any cooking at all for burglars and garotters. Feed the wretches once a 
day upon bread and water; and if they grumble, flog them well.” I 
humbly submit that, since the world began, a diet exclusively composed 
of bread and water for persons in captivity has never been adopted, as a 
permanency, save where it was the deliberately-designed or avowed object 
to kill the captive. On the continent of Europe, in the most barbarously- 
managed convict-prisons, the galley-slaves are allowed to purchase articles 
of food, in addition to the rations allowed them by the State. The 
forcats of Toulon are fed on soup and beans and wine,—all execrable 
in quality, no doubt, but still preserving them from despair by offering 
them some variety to an eternal regimen of ammunition-bread and muddy 
water. In the prisons of England, before John Howard's time, those 
incarcerated who had money were suffered to buy their own provisions, 
liquors, and tobacco, and really lived in a state somewhat resembling 
luxury, though of a coarse, riotous, and bestial kind. Those who had no 
money literally rotted and died of inanition. Suppose the bread-and- 
water—and nothing but bread and water—system established en per- 
manence in a modern gaol. Do you know what the result would be 
after a few weeks’ trial of the precious bill-of-fare? The prisoners would 
become living skeletons; on their knees and under their arms would rise 
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dreadful glandular swellings. Their blood would turn to water, and that 
to an inconceivably horrible putrefaction. Try it, my lords and gentlemen. 
Try it, my neo-philanthropists. But, first of all, try the bread-and-water 
diet on yourselves, and tell me how you like it. 

There is a prison at Munich where they give the best-behaved con- 
victs, from time to time, a pint of beer. That mawkish draught of 
Baerisch- Bier, attainable, perhaps, once a month, is found to be the very 
highest and most efficacious incentive to exemplary conduct. At Gib- 
raltar and Bermuda they used to give the felons a stick of Cavendish 
tobacco every week, and allow them a certain number of minutes every 
evening before gun-fire to “ blow their baccy.” I have not the slightest 
doubt that the evening pipe in question has prevented many a mutiny, 
and stifled many a murder in embryo. Practice has never been, and 
never will be on this side eternity, so remorseless and so vindictive as 
theory. 

Thus the gentlemen who govern the victualling-department in prisons 
being, in nine cases out of ten, sensible, humane, and experienced men, 
who know what prisoners want and what they do not want much better 
than outside theorists, vary the breakfasts, dinners, and suppers of the 
unhappy persons confided to their charge to as great an extent as the ex- 
ceedingly restricted dietary table will allow them to do. It is very easy 
to prate about convicts being pampered and coddled. It is also occasion- 
ally convenient to sneer at Sir Joshua Jebb and the Home Secretary, and 
drive them out into a wilderness of vituperation and misrepresentation, 
as scapegoats for our own shortcomings and blundering in time gone by ; 
but I fancy that a couple of months’ experience in the cell of a convict- 
prison would convince not a few of the virtuously-indignant-against-pri- 
soners-indulgence class that the so-called pampering and coddling and 
luxury amount in the aggregate to a bare sufficiency of very plain, coarse, 
and distasteful food. No beer, no gin, no fried fish, no baked Yorkshire- 
pudding, no hot eel-soup, no baked potatoes, no tripe, no cow-heel, no 
liver and bacon, no singed sheep’s-head: a pitiless divorce from all these 
things, which, to the criminal tribes, are held eminently toothsome and 
savoury. These deprivations are, to the felonious mind, ill compensated 
for by allotted rations of the simplest character, and from which spicy 
seasonings, and especially gravy,—that rich juice so dear to all humanity, 
—are inexorably banished. Cocoa-nibs may be all very nutritious and 
wholesome; but, ah, what are they to rum and milk? Molasses may be 
a comfort; but what is treacle in comparison with the dainties dispensed 
by the street-pieman ? 

We find among free men—among those classes whose members are 
not periodically locked up by the country for the country’s good—that 
the want of variety in meals, but especially as regards breakfast, is surely 
productive of numerous evils to the body politic. Take schools, for in- 
stance. From year’s end to year’s end the hapless infants in academies 
for young gentleman, or seminaries for young ladies, are condemned to a 
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changeless round of thick bread-and-butter and sky-blue milk-and-water, 
In a very few educational establishments, I am told,—not one in half a 
hundred probably,—the weakest of weak tea is served out ; 2 mournful 
decoction, in which luke-warm water preponderates, in which the taste of 
brown sugar is faintly felt, but in which the infusion of tea-leaves is in- 
finitesimal. Some sprays and buds of a strangely herbaceous character 
float mournfully on the surface of this so-called tea; and the entire bever- 
age has a depressing and enfeebling effect on the consumer. Neverthe- 
less such tea—albeit it is but a scornful misnomer so to qualify it—is 
reckoned a high and haughty luxury, to be rejoiced in only in establish- 
ments of the highest class; and you may be tolerably certain. that 
the generous preceptors who give tea to their scholars do not forget to 
put on something extra for the use of the teapot in their half-yearly 
bills. 

But that bread-and-butter knows no change. It may be that it is 
part of the private educational code to compel the housekeeper to cut the 
young people’s tartines of an unwieldy and almost unmasticatory density. 
I suppose that it is good for their little healths that the bread should be 
stale. ‘You are not quite so insane as to eat new bread?” my medical 
adviser said to me; but I forgot to introduce the query in its proper 
place. I might have told him, but I didn’t, that I always ate new 
bread, and suffered accordingly. There would be an end, of course, of 
all school-discipline if any but the parlour-boarders and the teachers 
were permitted to eat thin bread-and-butter, and a mutiny would be 
the infallible result of muffins. Of course the gradations of authority 
must be marked—in no place with more definite force than in a school. 
When a child is decently behaved, he gets thick bread with very little 
butter on it. When he is naughty, he has dry bread, or, under certain 
circumstances of disgrace, no bread at all; but, at the other end of the 
scale, his pastors and masters, his good and wise schoolmaster or school. 
mistress, revel in buttered toast; delicious parallelograms of spongy matter ; 
Rakat lakowm, “lumps of delight,” through every pore of which the 
oleaginous glue oozes. ’Tis a food for angels. When I was at school in 
England, for a very short time, I am happy to say, the principal, with a 
touching humility, used to take his meals with us. He and his wife and 
daughter sat at a cross table: we had the immutable bread-and-butter 
and sky-blue; they had bacon, cotfee, muffins, buttered toast. How often 
has my young soul yearned to make an onslaught on that well-filled 
upper end of the board,—“ groaning beneath all the delicacies of the sea- 
son,” as the reporters are accustomed to say of the annual dinner of the 
Sparkenhoe Farmers’ Club,—and carry off the middlemost layer of that 
mount of buttered toast, even at the risk of being hanged, expelled, or 
thrashed within an inch of my life for the rash and desperate deed ! 

I knew a schoolmaster once who, at the end of each half, and on the 
morning of the day they went home for the holidays, used to give them 
an egg for breakfast. Was it in pure liberality of soul that the donative 
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was bestowed? or was it, the rather, the offspring of an artful rwse on the 
part of the astute pedagogue? Did he think to mollify obdurate boys, 
to condone bygone grievances, to put a plaster on wheals that were yet 
green (or black-and-blue) on boyish limbs, or to stifle nascent complaints 
which, to anxious and inquiring parents, he apprehended might be made ? 
I never knew; but it is certain that he gave his boys eggs with their 
thick bread-and-butter and their sky-blue twice a year. The stra- 
tagem—if it was a stratagem,—the generosity—if generosity indeed it 
was,—were both thrown away. Schoolboys are lamentably ungrateful. 
My friend’s boys laughed his eggs to scorn. ‘They imputed to him the 
worst and most interested motives. They declared the eggs to be musty. 
They forebore to eat, but pocketed them, and pelted one another with 
them in the playground. I remember a boy being caned, five minutes 
before he went home to his fond parents, for secreting an egg, on which 
happening inadvertently to sit, he squashed it, to the subversion of the 
good order of the establishment and the material injury of his panta- 
loons. The ege-trick ended in inglorious failure. 

I think that if you were to canvass a large number of intelligent boys, 
you would find the majority against bread-and-butter a very numerous 
and decided one. For cake—plum or seedy—they have an ungovernable 
affection ; bread and cheese, even, they will not spurn at; of puddings 
and pies they will devour, unless judiciously checked, incalculable quan- 
tities ; but to bread-and-butter, unless driven by the pangs of absolute 
hunger, they are generally inclined to give a contemptuous go-by. I was 
formerly aware of a boarding-school, where the morning and evening 
allowance to each boy was one entire slice cut right round a quartern 
loaf, and divided into four cubes or chunks. Now there was a rule in the 
school, that any body having eaten his allowance, and craving more, 
should, on rising, clearing his voice, and asking deferentially, and in the 
German language, if he might have another piece of bread-and-butter, 
be entitled to an additional chunk. I think the formula ran thus: 
“ Herr Schlaghintern,’—this wasn’t the schoolmaster’s name ; but twill 
serve,— wollen Sie so gut seyn mir noch ein Stuck Butterbrod zu 
geben?’ The condition was not a very onerous one, and all the boys in 
the school learnt German; yet, in the course of three halves, I only knew 
the extra chunk to be claimed by four boys. Big Jack Lazenby, whose 
father was a Baronet, and who was a fool,—bless his honest, soft-hearted 
memory !—spoke up for it, because another boy had made him a bet 
that he couldn’t utter four words in German without making three 
blunders. He made two; but these lapses were sufficient to deprive him 
of the coveted chunk. Little Harry Skipwith won it easily ; but he gave 
it away to his next neighbour (Harry was the boy who had a rich cake 
once a fortnight, and always brought five guineas to school, at the com- 
mencement of a new half, as pocket-money). Simon Dollamore, the rich 
City man’s son (he is now a richer man than his father), was the densest 
of dunces at German; but by laborious plodding he contrived to master 
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the mystic sentence, and having obtained the chunk over and above, sold 
it for a halfpenny. The commercial operation was brought to light, and 
Simon Dollamore, besides suffering corporal anguish on the palms of his 
hands from a ruler, was informed no further proficiency he might attain 
in the Teutonic tongue would avail in his obtaining extra bread-and- 
butter. The fourth claimant was that luckless Gumbyle, whose father 
was always bankrupt, and consequently neglected to pay for the board 
and education of his son. Gumbyle was egged-on one afternoon to rise 
and claim the bread-and-butter bonus; but he hadn’t got further than 
“wollen sie so gut seyn,” when our revered preceptor marched up to 
him, boxed his ears, wondered at his impudence, and sternly bade him 
sit down again and hold his tongue. 

If you come to the opposite sex, you will find quite another feeling 
with regard to bread-and-butter. I don’t believe that any of the stories 
told about the ravenous fondness of school-girls for Butterbrods are 
exaggerated. I know a lady who went to school at Kensington, and 
there the servants put the bread-and-butter—when they had cut it 
—for tea into a large clothes-basket to be handed round, and even 
then the clothes-basket would be found all too small. I hope I shall 
not be contradicted by physiologists when I assert, that in the majority 
of instances girls have a far more voracious appetite than boys. From 
nine to thirteen a girl would much sooner havea slice of bread-and-butter 
than a hoop, a doll, or a skipping-rope. This is why discreet governesses 
are able entirely to dispense with corporal punishment in girls’ schools. 
A boy doesn’t care much about being deprived of a meal; a girl does. 
If you were to ask her whether she preferred having her ears boxed or 
her knuckles rapped to going without her tea, she would answer— 
supposing her reply to be perfectly candid—in the affirmative. Starva- 
tion is a quiet, genteel, unobtrusive punishment. It causes no frenzied 
struggles, no violent howling. It is very cheap; and the establishment 
saves money by the culprits who are put aw pain sec. 

There comes a time, however, when we are our own masters and mis- 
tresses, and when it becomes our, often grievous, duty to order our own 
breakfasts. The question, “ What shall we have for breakfast ?” is a far 
more difficult one to solve than “ What shall we have for dinner?” We 
can appeal to the cook, to Soyer, or Francatelli, or Dr. Kitchener, or 
Lady Clutterbuck, or to the wife of our bosom. We can remember some 
of the dainties of which we have partaken at friends’ houses, or at places 
of public resort during the past week; or, at all events, we can throw 
ourselves on chops and steaks, or announce our intention of dining out. 
But breakfast brings a far different series of influences into play. The 
question is a momentous one, and you are easily stranded. If you area 
family man, I will not assume that you can be, save in cases of extreme 
rarity, such a despicable and heartless ruffian as to breakfast away from 
home. I know ‘there are some men, lost to all sense of domestic pro- 
priety,—monsters in human form,—who, with a stony cynicism and un- 
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blushing hardihood, will abandon their Lares and Penates even while— 
the wretches !—the kettle is sputtering on the hob and the urn simmering 
on the table. These bold bad men will go shamelessly down to their club 
and breakfast. Their insolent plea is, that an obsequious waiter will at 
once pour into their ears a copious catalogue of appetising things that can 
be had for breakfast,—boiled, grilled, stewed, devilled, and cold; that 
every thing is of first-rate quality, and served with exquisite neatness and 
admirable expedition; that all the newspapers, ready cut, are at hand; 
that no single knocks from duns are possible; and that a much better 
breakfast than can be had at home costs much less money than it would 
among the Lares and Penates. Should you meet, my son, with any such 
hardened men, follow my counsel, and avoid them. Their ways lead as 
surely to perdition as a latch-key and a cigar-case lead to the unfathom- 
able abyss of Sir Cresswell Cresswell’s court and woe unutterable. 
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Cruth in Art. 


Tue student of Art, and indeed any man of ordinary taste and intelli- 
gence who made the round of the Picture Galleries in the late Inter- 
national Exhibition, and, in a lesser degree, of the Art Exhibitions now 
open, cannot fail to have observed the advance which, in one respect, has 
been achieved by pictorial art during the last few years. It has greatly 
widened its legitimate sphere; and this advance has brought into greater, 
and has invested with new interest, a question which Mr. Ruskin and 
his critics have discussed with much keenness, and with no small diver- 
gence of opinion. Any one who regarded with attention the delineation 
of old Roman life set forth with so profound a force by Géréme in his 
picture of the “Gladiators,” or Piloti’s coarser but grand painting of 
Nero amidst the ruins of his conflagrated capital, or Rethel’s draw- 
ings of Hannibal’s passage of the Alps, or Gallait’s “Last Moments 
of Egmont,” or Ley’s wonderfully photographic paintings of medieval 
life, and contrasted these with the numerous admirable pictures of life, 
incidents, and scenery of the present day, would naturally have suggested 
to him the question, whether the Past or the Present is the more legiti- 
mate field for the exercise of high pictorial powers. “Is the Past, then, 
to be excluded?’ he would ask himself, remembering the judgment to 
that effect. so vehemently expressed by Ruskin; and doubtless he would 
answer “ No.” But just as likely he would be unconscious of not a few 
important considerations involved in the decision, and which, after all, 
turn mainly on the question, what is to be regarded as “Truth” in 
Art? 

Truthfulness unquestionably is the most indispensable of all qualities 
in works of Art. A work of Art cannot suitably impress the beholder 
if he knows it is a false representation of the facts. And the world of 
Art, and mankind in general, as enjoyers of artistic beauty and excel- 
lence, are indebted to Mr. Ruskin for the earnestness and eloquence 
with which he has enforced the importance of this canon. Amidst all 
the splendour of his diction, his thought goes straight as a bullet to its 
mark; and again and again, by a hundred apt illustrations and axiomatic 
phrases, he demonstrates the necessity that every work of Art shall be a 
true representation of what it professes to be. We cannot agree with 
him when he condemns all “ historical painting” as a mistake; because 
so many features and facts of some portions of the Past have come down 
to us, so many portraits of leading men, so many memorable buildings, 
so many specimens of dress, of armour, of household furniture, &c., that 
we have nearly all the elements and accessories out of which a picture 
of some great event of the Past may be mentally re-constructed, and 
thence transferred to the canvas. We only concede to him that a pre- 
ference ought to be given to subjects of our own times; because in these 
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alone can we paint certain truth, and render a picture, not only beauti- 
ful, but instructive to future times. 

Nevertheless, there is a curious paradox connected with this subject 
of Truth in Art. We speak of Poetry as well as Painting. Every one 
knows that an ancient poem or picture, which ranked well in its day, may 
become comparatively valueless, in consequence of the progress which 
human knowledge and observation have made in later times. But it does 
not so often occur to us, that some of the best works of Art of the pre- 
sent day would not have been recognised as good and effective in ante- 
cedent times. It is more in poetry than in painting that this paradox is 
apparent, because poetry embraces a far larger field of thought than the 
pictorial art can grasp; but in painting also we find ample illustration of 
our remark. 

In most works of Art—in painting, and still more in poetry—there 
is a margin of the ideal ever hovering around the real, which we cannot 
dispense with, or clear up into certainty. There are some ideas to be ex- 
pressed, some facts to be painted, which are necessary to the complete- 
ness of the work, yet of which the poet or artist has no very certain 
knowledge. These constitute the margin of ideality. Some of these 
facts—for example, those relating to the spiritual world—may be quite 
beyond our knowledge; but there is a much larger portion, in regard to 
which a certainty of knowledge is impossible only owing to the cireum- 
stances of the artist and his times. However desirable it may be that 
poets and painters should devote their best efforts to events and facts of 
their own day, it is impossible to clip the wings of the soul. Art will 
not content itself with the Present. There is a certain halo about the 
events of past times which is peculiarly attractive to the imaginative 
nature of the artist. The most sacred events of religion, too, the most 
glorious traditions of country, combine to draw poet and painter into the 
shadowy realms of the Past. Yet the Past, for the most part, is only a 
dreamland, of which men’s notions and knowledge vary from age to age. 
On all such subjects the artist depicts only relative truth—the truth as it 
appears to himself, his age, and his country. The ideas thus current may 
be totally erroneous—the medieval poem or painting which represents 
them may be a burlesque; and the expansion of our knowledge may 
enable us nowadays to depict the subject rightly, or at least better. But 
if it were possible to transfer such a poem or picture, executed with the 
accuracy of our present knowledge, back to medieval times, would or could 
its merits be recognised by the people of those times? Would it be 
deemed a success or a failure? Would not its very truthfulness fail to 
be recognised, and appear an absurdity or a lie? 

Go back to those medieval times, and be present in mind at the per- 
formance, on some saint’s or saintly day, of one of those “‘ Mysteries” 
which were the origin of the modern drama, and of which Longfellow 
has introduced a polished imitation in his Golden Legend. The subject 
was always taken from Scripture, and the form was dramatic, the narra- 
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tive being carried on by dialogue. We need not say that the scenery did 
not represent Juda, for scenery there was none; nor were the dresses 
in the least degree Jewish. So far as costume was attended to, the dress 
of Pilate, of the high-priest, soldiers, and people were those of the cor- 
responding classes or dignitaries in our own country at that time. The 
dialogue was conceived on the same principle. The shepherds of Bethle- 
hem talked like the shepherds of Yorkshire, or of whatever county the 
Mystery might be performed in,—speaking of their whey and cheeses, and 
mentioning places in their own neighbourhood, with a naiveté that seems 
to us most ridiculous, but which was perfectly genuine. Not only did 
this not seem absurd to the audience of those days, but it was neces- 
sary, in order that the play should be understood and enjoyed. If Pilate, 
the high-priest, soldiers, and shepherds had been dressed in the costume 
of ancient Juda, and had conversed as we, with better knowledge, would 
make them converse now, would not the medieval audience have felt that 
the whole affair was too strange and dizarre to engage their interest, and 
that the actors, instead of bearing themselves like real shepherds, &c., 
were talking like a set of idiots ? 

Truth, therefore, like every thing else, may be out of place. It 
always seems out of place when it comes incognito, or fails to be recog- 
nised by the general public. ‘Truth in Art, indeed, may be said to con- 
sist not so much in accuracy of representation as in the fact of the repre- 
sentation being in harmony with the ideas and beliefs of the beholder. 
On the revival of the Arts in Italy, and in the very heyday of painting, 
the chief subjects chosen by artists were taken from Scripture,—e. g. the 
Holy Family, the Last Supper, the Miracles, the Transfiguration, the 
Crucifixion, &c. And here again we come upon the fact, which seems 
startling nowadays, that the great Italian masters never once thought of 
making the figures in their pictures like what they professed to be. They 
professed to be Jews, and were Italians. The Madonnas and Magdalens, 
the Joseph and Mary, the disciples, and other personages, are represented 
by Italian men and women, and with little attempt to depict even the 
costume of Judea. We need not add that the dogs, so frequently intro- 
duced, are not the dogs of the East. ? In his painting of “The Supper at 
Emmaus,” Veronese introduces his two little daughters; in another pic- 
ture he paints himself and family worshiping the Madonna. Raffaelle took 
his Madonnas from the finest-locking peasant-face he met. Rubens paints 
his favourite wife as the Madonna; his youngest boy as Christ; his fa- 
ther, or father-in-law, as Simeon; another elderly relative, with a beard, 
as St. Jerome; and he himself as St. George ! 

Any artist painting in this way nowadays would be hooted down. 
Yet that, we venture to say, was the most perfect form of Art which the 
ancient masters could reach, or which the public of their time could ap- 
preciate. In early times men’s ideas are limited by, or at least take their 
colour from, the circumstances of their own nation and country. The 
medieval Italians felt no incongruity in seeing the characters in an old 
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Jewish story represented by men of their own country ; and, like the more 
rustic audiences who thronged to see the “ Mysteries,” they would have 
thought it strange to see the figures wearing a physiognomy and invested 
by accessories with which they had no acquaintance in actual life. The 
artist, on his part, did wisely. He could not get Jewish models, or paint 
ancient life in Judea; and if he had drawn upon his imagination for them, 
he would probably have come very little nearer the truth of his subject, 
and, beyond all question, would have produced very inferior pictures. His 
figures would neither have been Jews nor Italians, and would have ex- 
hibited that lack of detail and want of individuality which generally re- 
sult from drawing upon the ideal. Instead of doing this, the ancient 
masters took the most appropriate specimens of the men and women of 
their own time, and lavished upon these real figures a perfection of treat- 
ment and finish which have made their works models of painting for all 
time. 

Whenever a style of Art attains to a paramount celebrity, we find that 
the imitation of that style becomes slavish, and is continued long after the 
actual circumstances of the time have rendered the style antiquated and, as 
regards the new age, false. We have seen this in the history of painting, 
—artists going on painting scriptural subjects @ Ja Rubens or Ruffaelle, 
without ever thinking of making their figures Jews and their scene 
Jewish. The same error has been exhibited again and again in the sister 
art of Poetry. Because gods and nymphs and Graces and Muses held 
a prominent place in the classic poetry of Greece and Rome, these purely 
heathen, false, and antiquated elements continued for long centuries to 
figure in the poetry of Christianised Europe. Even in the works of great 
and truly Christian poets, such as Dante and Milton, we find elements 
and ideas which are now quite out of place. Both of these poets are far 
too materialistic in their treatment of the other world and the future life to 
be accepted as good models. We laugh not very reverently when in Para- 
dise Lost we find the angels using gunpowder and artillery against one 
another,—especially when, from Milton’s description, the artillery seems to 
have been made on the old smooth-bore pattern; and we are tempted 
to imagine what would have been the effect on those angelic hosts if a 
small body of mortals had appeared on the scene equipped with Armstrong 
guns and arms of precision; or if Lucifer had been clever enough to have 
invented a Warrior or a Monitor, against whose invulnerable sides the 
shot from his antagonists would have rattled off like peas. In painting, 
this materialistic spirit, natural to early times, is still more painfully ex- 
hibited. And in nothing are we shocked so much as when we see in 
medieval paintings the great Supreme Himself introduced,—generally as a 
curly-headed, elderly, but well-preserved and robust man. This is to be seen 
in many paintings of high excellence and of acknowledged fame; but we 
never look at such works without turning away in absolute horror. We 
know indeed that the artist meant no irreverence; most probably it was 
a genuine and, as he thought, exalted fruit of his devotion,—something 
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done to the glory of God. But however the artist may have felt, to us 
it seems a most degrading blasphemy to render in corporeal lineaments 
the great Supreme. And yet, after all, what can poor human nature 
conceive of the great Maker of all, save as human nature made grander and 
more perfect? The enlightened, indeed, will restrict this resemblance to the 
mental nature of man, and will shrink from any conception, much more 
from any representation, of the Supreme which is limited to a particular 
form. But for the multitude, alas !—the unreflecting, unspiritualised mass 
of mankind at large—God’s passions are just man’s passions, sometimes 
neither so just nor so generous; and they cannot think of the Almighty 
save with legs and arms like themselves. 

While approving Mr. Ruskin’s principle that painters should devote 
themselves to subjects of their own time, we have said that it is unrea- 
sonable to expect that the imaginative spirit of Art should restrict itself 
entirely to this limited field. It were unreasonable to expect this in any 
age; and any one who in any age did cherish such an expectation was 
only destined to be deceived. But let us say it emphatically: never 
was there an age in which Art could so safely and meritoriously overleap 
the chasms of time and distance as the present. We absolutely know 
more of the classic and biblical Past than was known a thousand years 
ago. Indeed the expansion of our knowledge in this direction during the 
present century has been truly marvellous. Look, for example, at the 
illustrations contained in our “ pictorial Bibles.’ Compare them with 
the engravings or pictures of the same subjects which were in vogue even 
thirty years ago, and say if the difference is not so great and so striking 
as to prove an actual revolution in our knowledge and ideas in regard to 
these things? We have not only Jewish faces, dress, and scenery, but in 
many cases we have the actual dress and scenery, and occasionally even 
the portraits of the chief characters, as they have been preserved to us on 
stone or metal. Most strikingly, instead of the characterless drawing's 
of former times, we have exhibited to us the phases of the long-dead life 
of Assyria and Egypt, recovered from the gypsum-slabs of Nineveh 
and the everlasting granite and still brilliant tomb-pictures of Egypt. 
Grandly imaginative as are Martin’s pictures of “ Belshazzar’s Feast” 
and the “‘ Death of the First-born,” they would miss their aim entirely 
if given to the public for the first time now. Our knowledge, of the Past, 
so suddenly and vastly extended, tells us at once that the halls of the 
Pharaohs and the palaces of Babylon were not in the least like what they 
are in those pictures, and the dresses also are equally unlike what they 
are meant to represent. We miss the winged bulls, and the lion-hunts, 
and the eagle-headed priest bearing the pomegranate, and the winged 
circle of the deity hovering over the Assyrian king. And in Egypt we 
should have had for a palace a restored view of some of the great temple- 
palaces of Luxor or Karnac—knowing, as we now do, that with the ex- 
ception of those grand buildings of which the views have come down to 
us half-buried in the sands, the marsions and cities of ancient Egypt 
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were, in an architectural point of view, very humble, as they have shown 
themselves very perishable, affairs. 

Now, therefore, better than ever, we can paint the Past. Perhaps we 
ought to say, now only, for the first time, we can paint the Past: so far, 
that is to say, as the Past is, or ever can be, paintable. But there is an- 
other field which recently has been opened to us. We have overcome 
many of the difficulties of Time; but we have still more effectually 
triumphed over the obstacles of Distance. If we have merely planked 
over the abyss of the one, we have fairly bridged over the chasm of the 
other. Distance, or at least the barriers of distance, are annihilated. We 
travel every where. Into every region, and over every sea, from east to 
west, from Pole to Pole, the white race of Europe—the upper crust of 
humanity—enters and explores, sketches and describes. Scenery, cus- 
toms, architecture, physiognomy—all are chronicled and portrayed. We 
have begun to know the world in its entirety. And are not the effects of 
this upon education and Art very striking and obvious? Are not the 
scenes and events in foreign lands brought home to us—ay, to the com- 
mon throng—with wonderful vividness, and at a price that is next to 
nothing? ‘There are two great agencies or organs of education whose 
influence we rate highly, and regard as very beneficial. One of these 
agencies is the mass of pictorial newspapers and magazines of which the 
Lilustrated London News was the first and is still the chief. The other 
is the system of itinerant dioramas, which, after having used up London, 
go touring in the provinces. Of many of the dioramas we can speak 
with high admiration. Sometimes it is the cities and scenery of Europe 
that are delineated, with careful colouring and precision ; sometimes it is 
the Overland Route to India, from Southampton to Calcutta; often it is 
Egypt, the Desert, and Palestine with its Holy Places; sometimes it is 
the scenery of the Ganges, with its Indian life, from Calcutta up to Hurd- 
war, with Simla as a detached view; sometimes it is the line of the Mis- 
sissippi; sometimes the grand St. Lawrence; and by and by, doubtless, 
we shall have the Amazons and the Yang-tse-Kiang. Any one who has 
the imagination of locality, and who makes ordinary use of his opportu- 
nities, may now make a mental tour over the world without ever leaving 
the shores of England,—a great boon to the man of letters, a great ex- 
pansion of knowledge and enjoyment to the general public. 

When this is the condition of the times,—when even common people 
who have never travelled are conversant with many of the characteristics of 
foreign life and foreign scenery,—it follows that Art must leave her old 
tracks, and make a corresponding leap in advance. And this is just 
what is taking place. Nowadays a great writer on architecture, like 
Fergusson, does not think it too much to visit India, in order that he 
may actually see the more remarkable buildings of that distant land. 
With courageous enthusiasm Carl Haag penetrates through the robber 
and sirocco haunted deserts of Syria, that he may see and paint the 
lovely ruins of Palmyra. We owe that artist our special thanks. There, 
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on his canvas, glows the queenly city of Zenobia, beautiful exceedingly, 
and evidently faithful in its aspect; and we feel that we have been saved 
a pilgrimage by the sight of those few feet of painted canvas. But take 
the most striking instances of all. Look at the paintings of Scripture- 
subjects now, and mark the revolution that has taken place in the last 
thirty, still more in the last ten, years. Look at Holman Hunt’s “ Scape- 
goat ;” look at his “Christ in the Temple.” You will search in vain in 
the works of the ancient masters—those once classic models in sacred 
Art—for any thing like what you see in these two remarkable paintings 
of modern times. Holman Hunt did not content himself with simply 
drawing upon the imagination, when he could help himself by appealing 
to actual facts. He went, and saw, and painted. Those drear, bleak 
shores of the Dead Sea, with its snow-like, sparkling, salt-incrusted 
desert-sands,—he went and saw them; and with the light of the Eastern 
day, so different from ours, around him, he painted what he saw. A margin 
of ideality, we have said, necessarily hovers around the figures and accesso- 
ries of many pictures; sometimes ideality must supply the whole subject ; 
and this is strikingly the case in the other picture we have mentioned,— 
“Christ in the Temple.” We know that though there are many figures, 
there are no portraits there. Jesus, Joseph, Mary,—what can we do in re- 
gard to these figures but ask whether the artist’s work harmonises with our 
highest conceptions ? And the Temple,—we know that it was razed to the 
ground by the soldiers of Titus before ever artist espied its fine and curious 
lineaments. But for all this, does not every one feel in a moment the vast 
superiority of this representation of the sacred incident to any other that 
went before, or, we are tempted to say, that could have gone before? 
The figures, dress, accessories, are no longer Italian or European: they 
are all Jewish, copied from men, women, and things actually existing. 
And although ideality must still supply the larger portion of the picture, 
that ideality at least is rightly coloured, and we feel that we have before 
us the best presentment of the subject of which our age is capable. 
Medieval Italy, indeed, said the same of the works of the ancient 
masters. But what a gulf separates the one style from the other !—and 
what a pictured lesson do we hereby get as to the Protean character of 
Truth! Very humble it makes one to see how the ideas which represent 
the truth to one age appear but as absurdities to a later generation: 
still more humbling—if we would but believe it—that the infinitely more 
correct representation of things which we can accomplish in our own 
days would not necessarily be recognised by our ancestors as a whit better 
than their own productions, and in many cases would have been scouted 
as the abortions of an ambitious and ridiculous imagination. 

A work of Art, whether poem or picture, to be suecessful—to be ap- 
preciated by the public—must represent facts and embody sentiments 
which possess an interest for the age. It matters little from what age 
or country the subject of a poem or picture be taken, provided the sub- 
ject be one of abiding human interest, and be treated with an air of 
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reality. This is the difficulty. If an artist depict a scene from antique 
life with which the present age has no sympathy, his work, of course, is 
a failure; but the other branch of the difficulty is less obvious, and less 
thought of. An air of reality in a work of Art which deals with ancient 
times is not synonymous with literal truthfulness; it is rather more or 
less a compromise between the realities of the Past and the conceptions 
of the Present. Mere literal truthfulness—much less an antiquarianism, in 
which the human element is lost beneath the details of dress and archi- 
tecture, or in the over-display of forgotten and accidental points of manner 
—will never make a good picture. In fact, accessories which have become 
obsolete ought to be very sparingly introduced in a work of fine Art. We 
ought rather to minimise than to intensify the differences which sunder 
the Present from the Past. The chasm of time ought not to be made too 
wide to be easily bridged over by the force of human interest. The time 
is past when an artist could simply depict the Past in the lineaments of 
the Present; but he must not forget that it is equally possible to err 
in the opposite direction. He may, in his pictures, throw himself so 
thoroughly into the Past, he may so identify himself with the times which 
he depicts, as to leave no link by which the spectator of the present day 
can sympathise with the persons and events of the age which he loves to 
illustrate. In dealing with events of a bygone age, Art, we repeat, must 
to some extent make a compromise between the Present and the Past—in 
such a way that there may be the greatest amount of truthfulness in the 
picture which is compatible with the greatest amount of sympathy in the 
beholder. Leys, in his pictures of the Middle Ages, has carried the pur- 
suit of a literal historical truth further than the public is prepared for; 
and hence the imperfect interest which they excite. He is too purely 
medieval. The emotions and facts of the Present—of the life with which 
we are acquainted—are too much absent or unrecognisable. Art, in 
short, may be exactly truthful in its representations, and yet, on that 
very account, fail in its object. Ifwe smile at the old masters of the 
Italian schools, who painted as if Past and Present were identical, and as 
if all the world were but a copy of Italy, we must not forget that the 
opposite school are not free from errors,—that even truth has an extreme, 
—and that in painting the Past and the Distant, we must not let the 
foreign and the obsolete appear in untempered ascendency. 

There are some points in painting where an unreflecting convention- 
ality leads to the continuance of what seems to us great mistakes. We 
believe future times will either laugh or smile very contemptuously at 
the manner in which we represent angels. We make them a species of 
feathered bipeds, with wings, generally of enormous size, growing from 
the shoulder-blades, or rather, we should say, tacked on to their shoulder- 
blades ; for the growth of such pinions is an obvious anatomical impossi- 
bility. Doubtless—and this adds to the drollery of the thing—the 
multitude still believe that angels are winged men; they cannot conceive 
the idea of an angel without fine, large, snowy pinions; but every man 
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of reflection knows that a winged man is as great an absurdity as a 
winged bull. So far as such a representation of angels is defensible, it 
is purely as a symbolism or conventionality. When we see in a picture 
a noble, handsome young man with wings, we regard these appendages 
just as a substitute for the artist writing below the figure, “This is an 
angel.” We long to see this most unspiritual conceit abandoned. Is 
the imagination of this really spiritual age so sluggish and impotent, or 
so fettered by the conventional ideas of the Past, that it cannot supplant 
this physical absurdity and unspiritual conceit by something at once truer 
and better? Can we not represent angels with a luminousness or partial 
transparency of body, which would at once distinguish them from crea- 
tures of the common clay; and, discarding the vulgar adjunct of wings, 
cannot we represent them as floating, as they must and do float, in virtue 
of their own ethereality of nature? We might venture a word, also, as 
to halos. Sometimes, and generally by the old masters, the halo around 
the head of saints is represented by a ring of yellow light, as hard and 
precise in its outline as if the saint wore round his head a circular piece 
of brass rod. Nowadays artists don’t believe in halos, and paint them 
rather as a conventionalism than as fact. We must not forget, however, 
that the halo, though a rare, is an actual phenomenon. It was the light 
that shone on the face of Moses as he came down from the Mount; it 
was the light which lingered on the face of our Lord as He came down 
from His glorious Transfiguration ; it was the light which irradiated the 
countenance of the martyr Stephen as he stood up before the multitude 
to proclaim his new faith, and to pronounce judgment upon his judges. 
We have seen strange vagaries in the painting of this halo; and some- 
times, as in Michael Angelo’s statue of Moses, it is represented like 
horns, giving a very heathenish and satyr-like aspect to the figure. But 
the picture of modern times in which we have seen this physico-psychi- 
cal phenomenon most boldly and originally treated was in a “ Crucifixion” 
by R. 8S. Lauder, where the halo, as life ebbed away, was shown losing 
its golden colour, and becoming: bluish-white. At the time we saw the 
picture—ten years ago—it seemed to us that this was an error, and that 
the right way of indicating the approach of death in our Lord’s body 
was simply to have diminished the halo—the radiant efflux of the 
spirit ; but we are now inclined to think that the inspiration of the artist 
reached the truth much better than did our first-formed opinion. And 
here we may take leave to add that, of the numberless paintings of our 
Lord, we know none which, in our opinion, surpass those of R. S. Lauder 
in regard to the divinity, or at least the noble spiritual character of the 
head. Those fleshy Christs, with plump chest and limbs, and smooth, 
well-rounded face, which are to be seen in the “‘ Ecce Homo” and other 
pictures of the old masters, we turn from with intense dislike. In these, 
the old artists forget the spirit in their desire to do justice to the phy- 
sique. Such painting is now happily out of date. The modern treat- 
ment, in accord with the more spiritual temperament of the age, seeks to 
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steep the head of our Lord in a noble calm and divine sadness. We 
cannot agree in the unqualified admiration accorded to the head of our 
Lord in Holman Hunt’s great picture ‘The Light of the World :” there 
seems to us a certain air of weakness, helplessness about it, which is any 
thing but divine, and too much prettiness—which in such a painting 
means pettiness—about the finish of the moustache and beard. 

If the progress of knowledge demand a greater truthfulness in Art, 
and more painstaking labour on the part of the high artist, there exists 
this codrdinate advantage, that the artist has an infinitely vaster range of 
subjects to choose from, and a wider world to give him fame and to recom- 
pense his labours. We are familiar with the Distant—we are recovering 
the Past. And there is gradually uprising in civilised nations that spirit 
of universalism which will mark the crowning era of human progress—to 
which nothing human appears alien, and which can sympathise with and 
appreciate the efforts and productions of man in all climes, times, and 
stages of civilisation. The outward event and the inner mood go hand in 
hand with a coincidence that, to our mind at least, wears the special 
mark of the divine Providence. We all know with what a thrill of ex- 
citement the public of this country and of Europe heard of the discovery 
of the ruins of long-lost Nineveh, and the unburying of the pictured 
customs of a race that had been dead for more than two thousand years, 
The explorations in Egypt, the deciphering of the hieroglyphics, and in 
Italy the uncovering of Pompeii, are events which interest every learned 
society in Europe. But would a similar excitement and interest have 
attended these events if they had occurred in much earlier times? As- 
suredly not. They were reserved for this present age of wider sympathies 
and more eager appetite for knowledge. The human race, like the 
individual, when in its childhood, never dreams of any world but that of 
its own little locality ; and in early manhood it has so hard a battle to fight 
with circumstances and its fellow-men, that it has not time to ponder and 
reflect upon what it sees and comes to hear of. It is only when success 
has brought leisure, and experience has produced tolerance, that the 
nation or individual begins to appreciate the events through which it has 
passed, and the world of strange life that lies around it. We are reach- 
ing this stage of human progress : and mark the signs of our approach to 
it. We do not say, go into our Parliament, and hear the affairs of every 
part of the world passed in more or less intelligent review ; we do not 
say, go to the wharves and docks of Liverpool and London, and see ves- 
sels sailing, and suitable cargoes selected with shrewd discernment, for 
all regions of the earth, whether civilised or barbaric. We would say 
rather, go into your own library, and there, if you have a taste for travels 
and history—in other words, for a knowledge of the world and its in- 
habitants,—then, however humble your collection may be, you will find 
ample proof on your shelves of this marvellously widening and deepen- 
ing knowledge; that the spirit of man is moving over the face of the 
earth, brooding alike on the present phenomena and past history of our 
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race. Even in the single department of Art, we find our literature 
yearly augmented by translations from the poetry of foreign countries 
and ancient times. Year by year we are thus acquiring more and more 
of the fine poetry of ancient India; a French marquis has just made to 
us a similar contribution of poetry, full of social wisdom and epicurean 
practice, from China; and detached garlands of verse have been brought to 
us also from Persia and other countries of the East. In Europe the world 
of Art is now a commonwealth, undivided by the boundaries of politics 
and nationality, and sharing together, each yielding to the other, the best 
products of their genius. The poetry of Europe is becoming a common 
stock, a joy possessed in common by all. Translations of the best kinds 
are now bringing within the reach of every one the masterpieces of other 
times and countries. Look, for example, at the passion—for no milder 
word will express it—with which men have recently thrown themselves 
into the study and translation of Homer. One of the foremost statesmen 
of the day steals leisure enough from his engrossing profession to give to 
the public three large volumes of remarks, more fanciful and ingenious 
than correct, upon the Homeric books. And how many new translations 
of Homer are issuing from the press? Worsley, Wright, Dart, and 
others have devoted themselves to the work; and we know that the list 
is not yet complete, and await, not without interest, the magnum opus of 
Professor Blackie. Could there be a more striking proof of the sympathy 
which mankind now feel in Art, even of the most remote times, and be- 
longing to countries and civilisations which are quite foreign to us? 

The field of Art is widening; the appreciation of Art is, in its cha- 
racter, becoming universal. If the first of these statements tempts the 
artist away from his own time, the second ought to encourage him in 
that true and best field of study for all artists, whether in verse or 
painting, the Present. There is no want of fine subjects if there is the 
eye to see them. Landscape-painting has recently shown us that we may 
find “‘a thing of beauty” in every little dell, garden and orchard, wood 
or moor. ‘There is the same affluence of beauty in the world of Man as 
of Nature. Poet and painter alike has ample scope for his genius in the 
scenes and events which lie around him. Time was when the know- 
ledge and sympathies of Europe were so limited, that Art had to run in 
a few fixed and narrow channels, otherwise it could not be appreciated. 
The Bible was the common book of Europe, and upon this basis of com- 
mon interest arose almost all the works of Art of medieval times. The 
artist had to paint ‘‘ Holy Families” who had never seen a Jew in his 
life, and who knew little or nothing of Jewish scenery and accessories ; 
or, still further, departing from the real, he had to paint, as frescoes and 
altar-pieces, his vague imaginings of the angelic world and the future 
life. Thus only could he act in unison with the wants and sympathies ot 
his age. But now, to a far greater degree than ever before, men long 
for the Real; and, as usual, along with the yearning, comes also the means 
of satisfying it. The artist may paint whatever he can paint best. All 
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subjects are open to him; all will be understood and appreciated, if rightly 
rendered. There is no longer an excuse, therefore, for the choice of sub- 
jects in which the artist must follow imagination instead of composing from 
facts. It is scenes and events of our own time that ever touch us most, 
and it is these also which furnish some of the best subjects for Art; for in 
them the truth of their delineation may be perfect. Truth, indeed, is a 
hard substance for second-rate talent to manage; for second-rate talent 
generally sees unartistic aspects in it which he wishes to alter, whereas it 
is simply because he cannot see the hard facts in their true colour and 
from the right point of view. There is ample beauty of Nature, ample 
nobility of life and grandeur of Event around us, without travelling into 
the Past. All that is wanted is the eye to observe and the soul to appre- 
ciate. Poetry especially makes far too little use of the present, and 
wastes too much of its strength on colourless historical fiction or base- 
less fancy. When Alexander Smith writes Edwin of Deira and Owen 
Meredith wastes his powers on Zannhauser, they either write themselves 
down weaker men than we took them for, or else they are living in the 
chains of a conventionalism which, if they would but see it, is already 
doomed and damned. Future generations will certainly wonder that we, 
who live amidst and look back upon three-quarters of a century of the 
grandest, most exciting, and picturesque portion of the world’s history, 
should not yet have produced a single poem on those events of our time, 
and should still be hunting with painful imagination among the incidents 
of the Past, when the material of many epics lie in orderly mass around 
us and beneath our eyes. 














A Letter. 


By tHe Autuor or “ Tue Srory or QueEN IsaBeEw.” 





WueEkeE were you when I suffered? My heart was very faint; 

It wanted a heart to lean on. Where was yours at the time? 
I hope you were happy somewhere; I hope no passing taint 

Of the chill air I was breathing troubled your softer clime. 


I am thinking of you always, and I am afraid at night; 
For before I dream, I fancy, and my dreams are fancy-marred ; 
And I see you lying wounded, with your face upturned to the light, 
And I cannot stoop to kiss it; and I think the parting hard. 


I was reading alone,—there was only the light of the fire,— 

When I thought you stood behind me, and I dared not turn my head. 
Why was my heart so poor as to shrink from its best desire?— 

I think you were there for a moment, but when I turned you were fled. 


Where were you at that moment? Were you thinking of me? 
Were you watching the turbans wind up the dry brown slope, 
And, when they reached the top, and you knew they looked at the sea, 
Were you dreaming of England? had you an hour of hope? 


Oh, that hope is so weary; I have it always here. 

Whenever it plays me false, they tell me I must not doubt; 
But though they call it Hope, it is only a mask for Fear; 

And it never lets me rest, and I think it is wearing me out. 


You will hardly know me again, I am grown so pale and thin,— 
I looked in the glass to-day, and my face was old and strange; 
And I felt a pang of dread when they told me the mail was come in, 
For I thought, if you came home, that you would not like the change. 


I suppose you are brown and fierce, and your eyes are ready to flash; 
You walk erect and swift,—you have always something to do. 

Ah! you men are happy; you live with a burst and a dash: 
Weeping wastes us away, but work ennobles you. 


I am a pain in my home ; they watch me with looks of distress ; 
Always they soften their tones when they ask me, “ Dear, will you go?” 

And because I want them to smile, I often smile and say “ Yes;” 

But when the dance grows gay, I wish I had dared to say “ No.” 
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For I should not like, when we sit together and talk and trace, 

Our joy coming step by step through the gloom while you were away,— 
I should not like to see one doubt flit over your face:— 

“Perhaps she hardly missed me; her life was so light and gay.” 


Ah, a letter again! It brings no tidings to me. 
I have not the heart to read, and I feel too languid to speak. 

What! You are coming home! You are crossing the dear kind sea! 
You are rushing home to me now! I shall see your face in a week! 


He is coming ;—where are you all?—he is coming. Do you not know? 
See, I am kissing the words which I was afraid to read! 
What are you saying, mother? Why do.you look at me so? 
“ Ten years younger,” mother? Yes, I should think so indeed! 
M. S$. 
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Cloudy Memories of an Old Passport. 


By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 





II. 


ONE DAY IN DENMARK, 


A TRAMP through the streets of Copenhagen on a raw spring morning 
is not the most interesting promenade in the world. Moreover, when 
I tramped, it was Sunday ; and a Lutheran Sunday in high latitudes is 
more remarkable than agreeable. It is a cross between the bitter, 
frowning, scowling, red-hot-poker Sabbath, as observed in Scotland, and 
to a modified extent in England, and the gay and festive continental 
Dimanche or Domenica,—call it which you will. The Protestant reli- 
gion, as understood by Danish and Swedish Lutherans (the surly Prus- 
sians I do not care to mention), is not entirely prohibitive of public 
amusements. The theatres, the galleries and museums, the gardens 
and dancing-saloons, are all open, and the sale of fermented liquors 
knows no surcease. But commerce for the day is at an end. All 
shops, save those for the sale of things good to eat and drink, are 
rigorously closed; and so far is this temporary suspension of business 
carried, that if you want a pair of white kid-gloves to proceed to the 
theatre in, you must purchase them at a pastrycook’s; and if a lady 
requires a fan, the only place where she can procure one is a dram-shop. 
In Paris or in Milan, as you know, ’tis only a small proportion of the 
great shops in the leading thoroughfares that put up their shutters. 
On the “Surrey side of the Seine,” and in the industrial districts of 
Catholic cities, every body goes about his ordinary business or toil in the 
forenoon, although he is ready for a trip to the barriers in the afternoon, 
or an excursion to the theatre, or the Closerie des Lilas at night. To see 
the watchmaker poring over his wheels and escapements, the mason 
chipping at his block, the bricklayer toiling up his ladder, the tailor 
stitching on his board, the glovemaker slicing away at his kidskin, the 
blacksmith hammering at his anvil, the money-changer sitting at the 
receipt of custom, naturally shocks the decorous British Protestant tourist 
in Catholic towns. He cannot divest himself of the notion that he has 
fallen among a set of pagans, sans foi ni loi. He shudders at the hea- 
thenism by which he finds himself surrounded. The churches are open, 
it is true; but, then, are not their doors continually yawning ? Mass and 
vespers are said or sung; but, then, are not the stoled priests for ever 
saying or singing those services? There was once a precise Protestant 
who thought it wicked to open the Bible on a week-day. So are there 
many thousands of decorous British travellers who have a vague im- 
pression that Sunday, and Sunday alone, is the day to be pious; and 
that when you are pious, it is wrong to be any thing else. They cannot 
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understand the condition of mind of the baker who sets down his basket, 
or the butcher who lays down his tray, at the church-door, passes into 
the sacred edifice, plumps down on his knees in his working-suit, and, 
after a few orisons, returns to his vocation, and carries the bread, or the 
meat, to its destination. They are unable to comprehend the Irish car- 
driver, who leaves his vehicle in the care of a comrade, while he goes 
into an adjoining chapel, “just to say a mouthful of prayers.” To the stiff 
and starched British pietist a church is a place which all the week should 
be kept rigorously locked, save when the sexton admits the “college 
youths” (for whose supper a boiled leg of mutton and trimmings have 
been provided at a neighbouring public-house) for the purpose of ringing 
triple bob majors; or when, by favour of the incumbent, that celebrated 
antiquary and archeologist, Mr. Heelball, is permitted to make tracing- 
paper grimy and hideous with rubbings of monumental brasses. To use 
the church for any other purpose during the week seems a profanation. 
To some minds the daily cathedral choral service has an aspect akin to 
Popery. Sunday is the one business-day in church; and Sunday is the 
only day the Puritan can, with comfort to’ his conscience, see the church- 
doors standing wide open. 

In Copenhagen, and in the north of Europe generally, the manner of 
keeping Sunday is of a nature to satisfy neither insular Sectarians nor 
continental Latitudinarians ; and yet it may, perchance, fulfil all the re- 
quirements of those who are only anxious that the dictates of common 
sense should be adhered to. The day, with the vast majority of the 
community, is one strictly of rest. There is no trading, there are no 
handicrafts followed. Those who work are only the few who, as waiters, 
comedians, and dancers, minister to the recreation of the many. The 
churches are, nevertheless, any thing but neglected. The Lutheran liturgy 
is lengthy ; the Lutheran sermons lengthier still. Morning service and 
discourse last a good two hours. There is a similar pabulum of doctrine in 
the afternoon ; there is another in the evening. The places of worship are 
always well filled. There is, from time to time, such a run after popular 
preacher as to remind you of the ecclesiastical crazes of Bath and Brighton. 
To see the well-dressed, placid, serious congregation pouring out of church 
at one p.m. on Sunday,—not a crowd chiefly composed of sour-faced females 
of bigoted and heretic-burning aspect, or of devotes in crinoline, the main 
constituent elements in the throng you watch issuing from St. Roch, or the 
Madeleine; but a compact, orderly, business-like bevy of fathers and 
mothers of families, grown-up sons and daughters, little children carrying 
big prayer-books, clerks, shopmen, apprentices, and domestic servants, 
—you might fancy yourself not in Denmark, but in dear old England. 
The crowd has a comfortably devout and parochial look. Sober-co- 
loured carriages take up stout clean-shaven papas in broad-brimmed hats 
and churchwarden-like neckcloths, and portly mammas in sad-green 
suits. Serious footmen jump up behind, and serious coachmen drive the 
serious horses away. They are going home to serious conversation over 
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their serious and substantial dinner, and at three p.m. will again sit under 
Pastor Landgrun or Damberg. As the groups of pedestrians wend also 
their way homeward, you fancy they are talking about the sermon, or can- 
vassing the preacher. The British odour of ribs of beef (with a pudding 
beneath them) coming home from the bakehouse seems to steal upon the 
air; and the illusion is completed, when, in little bystreets, you see 
family men of working mien, sitting at the windows in their shirt-sleeves, 
tranquilly smoking long pipes and quaffing mugs—the bright pewters 
only are wanting—of beer. 

So far, so good, you may cry; the Danes at least know how to keep 
Sunday in the respectable and righteous Britannic spirit. Alas! where 
are we to look for perfection? Alack! where is the rose without the 
thorn? This steady-seeming, go-to-church, Sunday-resting population 
will wander in the picture-galleries and museums after service, or when 
it doesn’t feel inclined to go to church; and on the wall over against the 
church itself I read mundane placards of the most distressing character, 
—posting-bills telling me that the theatres will be all open, the dancing- 
rooms and gardens all swept and garnished for company, on this instant 
Sunday evening. Theatres and gardens, I am informed, will be well 
attended. Dear me! this is very, very wrong; to say nothing of the 
wicked shops for the sale of beer, wine, and spirits, being kept open, and 
every hotel having its eafé and—horror of horrors !—its billiard-room. 

Is it not recorded of Doctor Parr, that, when incumbent of some rural 
parish, he tolerated, nay encouraged, nay directly and personally patronised, 
the games of bowls and cricket on the village-green on Sunday afternoon ; 
that he would sit, pipe in mouth, and a jug of brown October by his side, 
complacently watching the bumpkins at their pastimes; that he would 
sometimes condescend to take a turn at bowls himself; and that the only 
condition he exacted for the bestowal of this quasi-official recognition of, 
and participation in, the sports of his parishioners was that every man Jack 
of them, ay, and every Jill too, woman and girl, not being imbecile or 
bedridden, or in charge of a baby, should come to church on Sunday 
morning? But Doctor Parr belonged to the old school; and a clergy- 
man in our days, who so derogated from the solemnity of his functions as 
to smoke a pipe or play at bowls on Sunday, would be very soon made 
acquainted with the provisions of the Church-discipline Act :—that admir- 
able measure, so stringent when gnats are to be strained at, so elastic 
when camels, in the guise of heretics and deists, have to be swallowed. 

Therefore, being a parcel Briton, with all the prejudices of the race 
I have adopted, or that has adopted me, I could make nothing of Sunday 
in Copenhagen. It wasn’t a French Sunday, nor an Italian one, nor 
a German one, nor, most decidedly, a British one! Well, what was it ? 
A Danish Sunday, is the most obvious reply to so crude a question ; and, 
being in Denmark, what could I do but do as the Danes did ? 

So I strolled through the main thoroughfare, called, if I remember 
aright, the Neuegade, with its many signboards, on which the various 
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trades and callings of the shopkeepers were depicted in the most astonish- 
ing cartoons; and so by the Royal Palace, which is old, but indifferently 
picturesque, down to the port, and among the shipping. Wapping is 
Wapping all over the world. Ratcliff Highway is cosmopolitan in its 
character, and there is very little difference between Rotherhithe on this 
side the Atlantic and Rotherhithe on the other. The Wapping of Copen- 
hagen is, with very few variations, a district resembling the Wappings of 
Havre, of Bordeaux, of New York, of Cronstadt, of Liverpool, of Cork, 
and of Galata by old Stamboul. The same forests of masts, fluttering 
flags, red and blue shirted mariners of tarry mien, casks, kegs, coils of 
cable, iron bolts, ship-chandlers’ shops, ship-brokers’ offices, bonding ware- 
houses, shears, cranes, pulleys, posts, drinking-shops, tobacco-shops, and 
sauntering seafaring idlers. Only at Copenhagen, and on the Continent 
generally, it is but justice to confess, no groups of flaring, slatternly, 
brazen-faced, barenecked women are on the look-out for Jack, to hecus 
and plunder him. No yelling trulls outrage common decency by the 
exhibition of their drunkenness and their impudence in the sunshine. 
The open and unblushing display by daylight of immodest women, 
whether in moire antique and chapeaux a plumets, or in printed calico, 
sham coral necklaces, and bareheaded, is an institution exclusively con- 
fined to this most decorous and sectarian land of England. 

The Danish army is far from being a cleanly one in outward guise; and 
the sentinels at the Royal Palace looked as though they would have been 
all the better for adopting the convenient, although slightly illegal, prac- 
tice resorted to by the soldiers of the regiment with which Colonel Sir 
John Falstaff declined to walk through Coventry, viz. that of finding a 
change of linen on every hedge. The Danish warviors are not ill clad ; 
but they have a marvellously grubby look, and an uncommonly foul sa- 
vour. You find these unpleasing characteristics more strongly developed 
as you travel north; till at last you arrive in the dominions of the Czar, 
and discover dirt and horrible odours flourishing in excelsis in the apparel 
and person of that unmitigated barbarian, the filthy Russian soldier. 

I strolled, after thus mentally reviewing the Danish army, to one of 
the then principal sights in Copenhagen, the Thorwaldsen Museum. I 
have an idea that this magnificent edifice has, since my visit, been consid- 
erably damaged by fire, if not entirely destroyed ;—mind, these are pro- 
fessedly “cloudy memories,” and I have refreshed myself with no notes 
of Danish travel, and have not even consulted the last edition of Murray's 
guide-book to the north of Europe; but in 1856 the Thorwaldsen Museum 
alone was a sight worthy of a journey to Copenhagen to see. I am not 
about to give you the catalogue of the groups, statues, busts, alti and Lassi 
relievi, which the collection comprised, either in the shape of sculptured 
marble or of plaster-casts. The total was, I think, something enormous ; 
the coup d’wil tremendous. You felt staggered, bewildered, humiliated, 
at being thus brought face to face with the genius of one man. Whata 

‘life! what a mind! what energy, faith, devotion, perseverance had here 
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their symbols! The capi d’ opere of the master had all been accomplished 
before he attained middle age. Good Heaven! you might ask yourself; 
what have I done? How many hours, days, weeks, months, years, have I 
wasted, mooning and pottering about, cogitating on impracticable schemes, 
revolving useless projects, putting off until to-morrow that which should 
be done to-day! To-morrow! the wretched, cowardly, idiotic subterfuge 
and apology! The suicidal delusion and pitfall! 
* To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 

Creeps in this petty pace from day to day ; 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 

The way to dusty death.” 
Yes, to-morrow I will begin to learn Syro-Chaldaic. I will read Zleanor’s 
Vietory to-day. ‘To-morrow I will dine on a mutton-chop and a glass of 
water. To-day I will ask the chef at the club to send me up a pretty little 
dinner, not forgetting that irresistible choufleur au gratin, and bid the butler 
bring me that curious pommard with the iron-gray seal. To-morrow I 
will finish my magnum opus, my “Treatise on the Books of Job and 
Ecclesiastes in their relation to Human Wisdom and Knowledge.” To- 
day flippant rubbish or frothy egotism shall flow from my pen. To-mor- 
row I will pay my tailor. To-day I will order a new coat. To-morrow I 
will atone for the wrong, and pray for strength to continue in the right. 
To-day I will follow my devices, and listen to the promptings of the 
world, the flesh, and the devil. To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to- 


morrow ! 
“ Demain, c’est le coursier qui s’abat blanc d’écume ; 
Demain, O Conquérant! c’est Moscou qui s’allume 
La nuit comme un flambeau: 
C’est not’ vieille garde qui jonche au lointain la plaine ; 
Demain, c’est Waterloo; demain, c’est Sainte Héléne ; 
Demain, c’est le tombeau.” 


To-day is the velvet and gilding of the throne. To-morrow its deal 
framework and tenpenny-tacks. 

And while I, or you, or any other man—so I thought in the Copenhagen 
sculpture-hall—have been lost in idle reveries, and chewing lotus-leaves, 
and smoking the meerschaum of the far niente, this strong man has been 
working and praying,—this Scandinavian art-giant, Thorwaldsen, has been 
hacking or hewing at the hard marble, or moulding with mobile hands the 
plastic clay. He too must have been a dreamer, revelling ofttimes in 
visions of youth and love eternal, of beauty defiant and invulnerable to the 
effacing fingers of decay. But the dreamer was likewise a worker. The 
busy fingers were prompt and obedient to the busier mind’s behests. The 
hand waited on the brain; the heart directed each, and God commanded 
and inspired all. 

Beyond all the exquisitely beautiful works of the great Danish sculp- 
tor, there was something else about this museum very strange, and to 
me fascinating, to behold. All round the exterior of the edifice, a hand- 
some sample of classical design, there ran a series of frescoes on a colossal 
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scale, representing the principal events in the life of Thorwaldsen. The 
designs were grandiose, but somewhat exaggerated ; it might have been 
objected to the colour that it was crude and violent; but I cared little 
for these frescoes’ artistic merits or demerits. To me they were a re- 
cord, a chronicle, a painted epic, as the Bayeux tapestry is a needle- 
worked one. In the several compartments of this performance, you 
see the boy Thorwaldsen, poor and pinched, and picking up odd jobs 
about the waterside at Copenhagen; then as a lank lad you watch 
him working for his daily bread as a shipwright in the dockyard; then 
his talents as a modeller and designer have attracted some notice; then 
he carves figureheads; then he makes a bust or two, and a subscrip- 
tion is started to enable him to proceed to Rome and study. Then he 
works and works, and models and sculpts, and attains fame and honour 
and wealth. Popes and cardinals, and foreign sovereigns and princes, 
and English milords and fine ladies, come to visit him in his studio. 
But his heart yearns after the chilly, brandy-drinking Denmark, and, old 
and illustrious, he comes back to his native land. He lands at the same 
dockyard where as a boy he wrought among: the ribs of the ships. The 
whole city has made a holiday to welcome him. Flags are flying, can- 
nons booming’, crowds cheering, and, as he steps from the boat on to the 
shore, his King comes forward to clasp his hand and kiss him on the cheek. 
After this ovation, and being ennobled and covered with stars and crosses, 
he goes back to Rome; and at last he dies, and his body is buried in 
peace. A very edifying series of fresco pictures. 

In Copenhagen, when a certain famous Danish novelist and poet 
strolled down the Neuegade, the shopkeepers used to come from behind 
their counters to salute him. Every man’s head was uncovered ; every 
woman dropped a curtsy; every child was taught to say, “God bless 
Hans Christian Andersen !”’ as he went by. Ifthe king, in one of his 
drives, met him, he would alight from his carriage, hold out his hand, and 
say, “ How goes it to-day, Mr. Hans Christian Andersen?” The novelist 
was an elderly man, passing shabby in demeanour. He was remarkable 
for wearing a shocking bad hat. Up at the sublime Petersburg yonder, 
the grim Czar Nicholas might often be seen walking arm-in-arm in the 
Summer-garden with the fabulist Kryloff. He used to’call him “ bro- 
ther.” In Stockholm, there is paid to Miss Frederika Bremer the affec- 
tionate respect which, in this country, we pay to a Princess of the Blood. 
Even in sour, surly Berlin, Alexander von Humboldt commanded a homage 
which would infinitely surprise the stuck-up classes on this side the Chan- 
nel. In France, Victor Hugo has been a viscount, and the painter Ingres 
is a senator. ‘These harebained foreigners labour under the delusion 
that men and women who write great and good books, or paint beau- 
tiful pictures, or carve magnificent statues, are, somehow, contributors to 
the grandeur and glory of a civilised country, and to the bettering of 
their fellow-creatures, and to the advancement of the love of virtue and 
the fear of God all over the world. They think that, in their way, such 
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men and women are champions of civilisation and benefactors of their 
species, and are deserving of distinction and reward. In England, I 
have not yet heard of a Lord Landseer. I suppose they will knight 
Mr. Frith one of these days; but if the Britannic idea of the fitness of 
things be at all borne in mind, Mr. Flatou, the middle-man, ought to be 
made a marquis at the very least. Nor would Viscount Gambart jar so 
very discordantly upon ears polite. You see that the proper thing to do 
in this blessed country is to worship the golden calf, but to contemn the 
artist who modelled it. 

I don’t think I have any thing else that is notable to record of the 
one day I spent in Denmark. Not having any letters of introduction 
with me, I did not mingle in Danish society. As the object of my jour- 
ney to Copenhagen was not to avoid arrest on a criminal charge, or to 
marry my deceased wife's sister (or indeed, at that time of day, any body’s 
sister), I did not care to protract my stay. I dined at the table-d’Lite 
and looked in at the theatre, and afterwards at an English circus, and 
then went to bed; and the next day returned to Swinemunde, and so 
back to Stettin. 
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New Notes from Old Strings, 


ITI. 


** Tt is kind to passion to give it time to cool.” 
BurkE on the Marriage Act. 





In matters of marriage, parents are all for prudence, children for pas- 
sion. The young ought to be rather less positive, because they only 
know one set of feelings; and the old more generous, because they have 
known both. 


*¢ I’ve seen, indeed, the hopeful bud 

Of a ruddy rose, that stood 

Blushing to behold the ray 

Inviting it no more to hide 

Within itself its purple pride.”—Crasnaw. 

The wild rose opens at one touch of the ray; not so the coyer child 

of cultivation, with its many foldings. Is it not thus sometimes with the 
sun of love and the hearts of maidens “ gentle and simple” ? 


Tevérbo moppupdorpwros mépos.—SCHYLUS, 

‘‘ Let his path be strewn with purple,” says the faithless Argive queen, 
who wants to get rid of her lord. And let the English wife who desires 
to keep hers, strew one path with the softest tapestry,—that which leads 
from the attachment of passion to the attachment of habit. 


‘* Elle le vit & travers la poésie qui était en elle.” 
Dumas, Aldine, 

H. De Balzac in his Scénes de la Vie privée, and other French writers, 
have expressed the same idea, but less neatly, I think, than Dumas 
(pere). Before marriage, the imaginative, especially imaginative women, 
clothe the object of their passion out of the storehouse of their fancy. It 
is unfortunate that after marriage fancy is rarely so charitable; however, 
it is, sometimes, giving the eternal variety of the lover’s mind to an 
object which has little of its own. In such cases it is genius that makes 
passion permanent. 


¢ Antony. I have offended reputation— 
A most unnoble swerving. 
Eros. Sirs! the Queen ! 
Antony. Oh, whither hast thou led me, Egypt ?’’ 
Antony and Cleopatra, 


If a man suddenly and widely deviates from an anticipated course, 
suspect a secret nail biassing the compass of the judgment, or maybe a 
screw,—probably, to use a carpenter’s term, a female screw; or, to use 
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another metaphor, Many a noble galley has been warped from its course 
by the mere zepbyr-sigh of a Cleopatra,—stronger than all the storms 
of reproof, or the trade-winds of prudence and profit. 


*¢ Tal alma 
Niuna forza piu vince, io la conosco, 
Troppo alla mia, troppo alla mia somiglia.” 
Sitvio Petuico, Tommaso Moro. 
The sexes are said in marriage to seek opposite temperaments. An 

ardent man’s nature doubtless often seeks repose in union with a mild 
and passive woman. But there is an unfortunate exception: a high- 
spirited woman is inclined to despise avy but a high-spirited man. 
Where the spinster’s toast is “a high-spirited lover,’ the matron’s 
amendment would often be ‘‘a submissive husband.” How difficult to 
reconcile the two! But the next best thing to a subdued spirit is a soft 
and warm heart, which is very far from being always an obedient one. 
A man endowed with this, though he cannot always be reduced to sub- 
mission, can be made to cuffer intensely for the want of it. 


‘* Better to love amiss than nothing to have loved.”—Cranne. 


I will apply this to a kindred subject. Between an uneasy, I will 
not say a miserable, marriage, and permanent celibacy, there is much the 
same difference as there is between sitting down on a chair with one or 
two nail-points projecting from the seat, and never sitting down at all. 
In time, and with patience, you may have the somewhat painful pleasure 
of wearing down the asperities, and it will be hard if you cannot now 
and then vary the points of contact. 


‘*T saw thee smile ; the sapphire’s blaze 
Beside thee cease to shine.’ —Bynron. 


**To buy the gems of India’s coast 
What wealth, what treasure can suffice ? 
But India’s shore shall never boast 
The living lustre of her eyes.” —Gay. 


In assimilating ladies to jewels, there is one mode of treatment which 
we should studiously avoid,—cutting them when they are plain. 


** Delighting in the most sublime speculations,—for, never intending to go 
beyond speculation, it costs nothing to have it magnificent.” 

Burke, Thoughts on the French Revolution. 

It is, perhaps, on this principle that many ladies who have been, for 
the plainest reasons, omitted by Nature in the catalogue of the beautiful, 
are so oiten the most severe critics of the personal appearance of their 
male acquaintances. 
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“‘Man gives up at once all pretensions to the infinite, while he here finds 

that neither in thought nor vision is he equal to the finite.” 
GortuE, Letters from Switzerland, 

Scott, I think, says that those faces which have charmed us the most 
escape us the soonest. So does Sir T. Browne; so, too, Coleridge; and 
About makes the same remark in his Zrente et Quarante. The ideal 
beautiful may well be eternally fugitive, when the real, which has once 
shone upon us, is so difficult to recover. 


“The serpent, subtlest beast of all the field.””—Mrzron. 


Milton shows his own art admirably in the artful compliments of the 
serpent,—all too much for Eve. Within the space of a page or two, but 
at judicious intervals, he calls her “sovran mistress,” “sole wonder,” 
“heaven of mildness,” “ celestial beauty,” “ goddess,” “empress of this 
fair world,” “sovran of creatures, universal dame.’ She had never heard 
such fine things before from God or from her husband. Boa-constrictors, 
before they swallow their victims, still copiously lubricate them with 
the saliva of flattery. 


** Some weep not to relieve their griefs, but show.” 
“* Tears sometimes aid the conquest of an eye.” —Youne. 


Worse than the falsest of false jewels are false tears. 


‘¢ No moisture sooner dries than woman’s tears.”’ 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. 


Yes, quite irrespectively of sex, the tears of joy ; and still quicker, the 
tears of ill-temper, where they are taken no notice of. 


‘¢ My dear, your everlasting blue velvet quite tires me.”’ 
THAcKERAY, Jtose and Ring. 
Modes of comparison often vary according to the subject-matter. 
In the case of the more costly and durable articles of ladies’ dress, we 
make use of the indefinite and definite articles, and the demonstrative 
pronoun, as: @ velvet dress, the velvet dress, and finally that velvet dress 
—the two latter degrees of comparison being’ odious. 


** Whether France or Flanders would have drawn so much money from 
England for figured silks, lace, and tapestry, if they had not had academies for 
designing ?”—Bisuor BerkKuLEy’s Queries. 


This query was published a@ hundred and ten years ago, and for a 
very long time produced no practical answer, like many other sensible 
questions of the same prelate. ‘This may go far towards accounting for 
what some consider to be a superior natural faculty in the French for the 
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arrangements of form and colour. Honour to the memory of Prince 
Albert ! 


‘* Wisdom sits with children round her knees.”—WorpswortH. 
Unfortunately, in our day, Folly also often sits with little coxcombs 
and columbines round her knees, of her own bedizening, spoiling their 
simplicity instead of taking lessons from it, till we almost wonder some- 
times at the arrangements of Providence in granting Folly so large a 
family to bring up on her own principles. 


‘* Equalities are so weighed, that curiosity in neither can make choice of 
other’s moiety.””—King Lear. 


Even in dress, if the plebeian infant has generally bare feet, the ju- 
venile aristocrat frequently shivers with its little naked red legs; and if 
the poor woman has often no bonnet to her head, it is not very long 
since her richer sister only had one to the back of her neck. 


‘¢ Like virgin parchment, capable of any inscription.” 
Massincer, Vew Way to pay Old Debis. 
This is a good deal like Locke’s famous “white page” of the child’s 
mind,—a subject which has made so many pages black. The young 
mind is far more like a page inscribed with invisible ink, of which the 
characters come out readily enough as soon as the proper tests are applied. 





— 


** That dye is on me 
That makes my whit’st part black.” 
SHakesrEaRE, Henry VIII. 


The best dyeing is triple,—in the wool, in the yarn, and in the cloth. 
A nature originally sly, home-maxims tending to shrewdness rather than 
sensibility, with a finish at a low attorney’s office, are extremely likely 
to result in “a good standing black.” 


“Tl y a des enfants qui ouvrent les boutons de fleur afin qu’elles s’épan- 
ouissent plus vite.”—Souvestre, Mat de Cocagne. 

Parents laugh at children for being in too great a hurry to see their 
little plants in flower, and are often themselves quite as ridiculously 
impatient to see the seeds of education in instantaneous bloom. Where 
there is too much forcing, the results are generally messes, in the English 
rather than the Latin sense of that term (harvests). 


‘* That ripeness which so soon began 
And ceased so soon, he ne’er was boy or man.”—Popz. 


Trees that bear double blossoms often bear no fruit at all. 
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** Your son comes forth a prodigy of skill; 
The pedagogue, with self-complacent air, 
Claims more than half the praise as his due share.” 
Cowrgr, Zirociniwm. 
And, on the other hand, prodigies of stupidity are quite as often the 
fictions of the indolence of schoolmasters, as prodigies of genius are the 
fictions of the vanity of parents. 


‘*Nous ne donnons plus le soufilet 4 nos enfans, mais ils vont le chercher 
ailleurs, et la lourde main de l’expérience l’applique plus rudement que le 
feroit la nétre.”—G. Sanv, Lucrezia Floriani. 


The bitter experience of the evils of an unsubdued and unchastened 
will seems to have made an authoress, of whom we should have least 
expected it, an advocate of corporal punishment. If we are afraid to 
whip our children when they deserve it, not only will the world hereafter, 
in some way or other, whip them, but ourselves in and through them ; 
so that instead of one whipping, which might be regulated, there will be 
two, which can’t. 


**The young boys that went to Athens, the first year were wise men ; the 
second year, philosophers (lovers of wisdom); the third year, mere orators ; 
and the fourth but plebeians, and understood nothing but their own ignorance.” 
—MENEDEMUs (quoted by Jeremy Taylor). 

Thorough education is quite as necessary for giving humility as for 
creating assurance ; for ballast as much as for gas, sails, and feathers. 


** He who owes himself to himself is the substantial man.” 
Six Tuomas Browne. 
True, generally, as regards the final, rather than the earlier stages of 
education. Self-education and home-education are, for the most part, far 
more productive of vanity than public education. 


“* Juvat integros accedere fontes.” —LuckETIUS. 


Selections of beauties should be for children and the busy. A child 
might be lost in the spring, if deep, or wearied in the garden, if spacious; 
and some have no time to go to either. So we give them a cup or a 
flower. But generally it is better to traverse the garden, and pluck our 
own roses, even from amongst thorns, than to be sprinkled with a few 
drops of the rose-water of extractors and quintessencialists. 


‘‘ Hesperia segetes vincto fossore coluntur.”—Lucan. 
“The harvests of Italy are cultivated by the slave,” says the poet. 
The line is extremely appropriate to the lad who has to be lashed into a 
linguist. 
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** Mere. Voyons, dis aprés moi A. 
Enfant. Non, c'est surtout A que je ne veux pas dire. 
Mere. Pourquoi cela ? 
Enfant. Parcequ’aprés A il y a B.” 
Souvestre, Mémorial de Famille. 





So, like this child, who declines to say A because B comes after it, 
many a youth has shrunk from an act of virtue for fear of being called a 
hypocrite if his future actions should not be in conformity with it, or a 
saint if they should. 


‘¢ Nature instinctively husbands the resources of her children’s vocal organs, 
and reserves their breath for necessary occasions.” 
The Times’ Critique on Max Miiller. 


Difficult to reconcile with many of the phenomena of the day; and 
perhaps a good deal might be written on this assertion pro and con. 
For the present it is worth while to mention one absurd amplification 
of high-class slang, by which sense gains nothing. “The cold was 
something fearful.” “The picnic was something tremendously jolly.” 
Fancy it in Latin, with the aliquid negotium ! 





‘¢ Tinstant ot les femmes prononcent les voeux religieux, elles jettent der- 
riére elles un bouquet des fleurs. . .. c’est le signe du renoncement au monde.” 
—Ds Stag, Corinne. 


The nuns of Venice threw their flowers behind them when they re- 
nounced the world. We men are often obliged to throw our bouquets in 
the rear when we seriously enter upon it. Classics, poetry, college 
friendships—how much has often to be resigned when our youth’s edu- 
cation is over! 


‘** Wisdom is ofttimes nearer when we stoop 
Than when we soar.”—WorpDswortH. 

Rarely illustrated by those very clever people who condescend to write 
books for the young. This particular kind of stooping generally seems 
to produce a sort of grotto del cane or apoplectic effect on the writers. 
Amongst the most conspicuous monuments of human folly are many of 
the books written for the young, especially books of instruction. 


** No mean statesmen now, when they do write 
Their names, do, for their honours, so contrive it, 
You can hardly know a nobleman from a mark.” 
Surriey, Royal Master. 


Some readers will remember how Shakespeare speaks of the same 
thing in Hamlet: “Our statists hold it a baseness to write fair.” Mon- 
taigne describes precisely similar affectation in France, declaring that he 
has known persons of consequence “ desavouer leur apprentissage, cor- 
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rompre leur plume, et affecter l’ignorance d’une qualité si vulgaire.” 
They were fondly returning in thought, with Lord Malmesbury, to the 
time when Charlemagne was struggling to “indite a love-line,’—an art 
which the “sturdy Teutons,” according to Mallet (Northern Antiquities), 
for a long time positively refused to acquire; when Frederic Barbarossa 
could not read (Turner); when Cceur-de-Lion (vide Rouen Museum) 
was fain to put his mark ; when the mailed baron 


“To humble clerks and poor dependent men 
Left the light duties of the peaceful pen” (Cranne), 


and made 
“The writer but a drudge to praise” (Nav. Ler). 


Long before, Prince Eugene, perhaps the first, condescended to say: 
“ One must work sometimes for the newspapers.” 

Good, or at least intelligible, writing is one of the points on which, 
nowadays, all our batches of examiners in their several departments 
ought to insist. And here I would say a word or two, which I trust 
may be of some service to the Post-Office and the public generally, more 
especially on the subject of the writing of names and addresses. People 
are so familiar with their own names and places of abode, that they seem 
to fancy every one else must be equally cognisant of them. Of all the 
words that flow from a bad writer’s pen, these are invariably the most 
unintelligible. There may be a certain amount of conceit in this, like 
that of some of our London bankers, who decline to print their directions 
in full on their cheques, fondly fancying that every countryman who 
happens to hold one of their drafts must necessarily know their houses of 
business ; or of some of our genteeler tradespeople, who only allow their 
names to appear on some inner door, undiscoverable except by severe 
research. The poet Pope, we are told, learned to write by imitating 
printing ; and it is heartily to be desired that some people would, when- 
ever they attempt to indite the name ofa person or a place, try some 
process of the same kind. Not that words of another description are 
altogether unimportant. It is confusing to receive an epistle in which 
an auspicious event appears as a suspicious one; which leaves us in 
doubt between precious and previous; in which a hawthorn looks like a 
lanthorn, a divorce like a diocese, and an election like a skeleton. 

In the matter of spelling, too, times are much changed. Jeames of 
Buckley Square is a scholar compared with the Pretender, who insisted 
on signing himself “Gems,” and defending his honour with his “ sord” 
(Lord Mahon’s History of England); and the fitness of things should 
prevent an ensign who has been educated at a high-flying academy from 
being beaten by a corporal who has enjoyed all the advantages of a 
charity-school. Ridicule, in fact, is beginning to attach itself to what 
may be called arbitrary rather than even phonetic spelling. Formerly 
men read as loosely as their friends wrote, which was indeed a mutual ac- 
commodation; and the same individual had the most various ideas, on 
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different days, of the spelling ofthe same word.* Our indistinct national 
pronunciation, and our Saxon abundance of consonants, militate, it must 
be confessed, against very accurate spelling; and, after all, thousands of 
lives are not likely to be staked on a difference so delicate as that which 
exists between dpoovoroy and dpnowvoor; but the Greek ear was accurate, 
and imperial Greek theologians were tenacious. 

Finally, there is something “ previous e’en” to writing and spelling, 
on which examiners would do well to insist,—distinct utterance,—setting 
their faces against the absurd gargling of many of the youth of the pre- 
sent day. The scene in Moliére, and the passage in Lord Shaftesbury, 
and the combined efforts of Sir J. Stoddart and Sir Benjamin Brodie to 
explain the oral formation of the vowels, no longer seem in the slightest 
degree farcical. 

There is nothing like beginning early. Let the youngest mothers in 
England train their infants’ voices to the imitation of the perhaps tooth- 
less but still comparatively plain-speaking grandsire, rather than of the 
young father’s ridiculously guttural intonations. 


**Good and ill like vines entangled are, 
So that their grapes are often plucked together.” 
SHELLEY. 

A twining parasite too often rises with the rising branch ; scarcely a 
virtue flourishes without its neighbour peril ; scarcely an advance is made 
without tripping upon some fresh stumbling-block, the natural encum- 
brance of the new ground on which we are treading. 


‘‘ Tmitatores servum pecus.”—Horace. 


In treatises on education less notice has been taken of the imitative 
faculty than it deserves. To speak briefly and generally, no doubt this 
faculty exists in the highest form in the highest minds, but, at will, sus- 
pended, subordinate, working under originality. It is more active and 
dominant in minds of a secondary order. This is generally the clue to 
the “good at play, good at work” cleverness, where a lad catches with 
equal readiness the knack of handling a cricket-bat or a foil, and the run 
of hexameters and pentameters. There is a third stage, in which people 
can do little but imitate ; and a lower still, in which men follow example 


almost helplessly. 


‘¢ D’Avila observes that Jacques Clement was a sort of buffoon, whom the 





* I think it is in Aikin’s Elizabeth that, in a short Burleigh correspondence, 
we find six or seven variations on the same name, from Cecil to Syssel. Many of 
the Romans seem to have been similarly inaccurate. The Abbé de Champy cites 
the word vivo written bivo, vibo, and bibo, on the tomb-inscriptions. Thus the 
drunkard’s dum vivimus vivamus is easily accommodated into bibamus. 
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rest of the friars used to make sport with. But at last, giving his folly a 
serious turn, it ended in enthusiasm, and qualified him for that desperate act 
of murdering the king.’’—Swirt, in Examiner. 

There is often, no doubt, a great degree of mental weakness in cri- 
minals. One form of it is an excessive share of the monkey and parrot 
part of our nature,—that weak imitativeness by which examples of the 
same crime are multiplied. In the case of officer-shooting, for instance, 
mere example has turned malice into murder, without any increase of 
aggravating causes, and without any hoped-for diminution of penal con- 
sequences. In France, at one time, there was a rage amongst lovers for 
committing suicide in pairs: for a long time they tied themselves to- 
gether with blue ribbon ; then—ghastly effort at originality—they tied 
themselves together with red. 


** For achieving of a desperate conspiracy, . . take such an one as hath had 
his hands formerly in blood.’”’-—Bacon, from Machiavelli. 


As far as the individual is concerned, in matters of great moment, 
especially in great crimes, a single performance is an education. 


Enric. 
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Che Crials of the Credgolds. 


By tHe Avutuor or “ A Propicat Son,” &e. 





CHAPTER AIII. 


ACCIDENTAL DEATH, 


For some few minutes Noel and John Moyle stood aghast, pale, speech- 
less, looking at each other. ‘The letter from David Griffith the Curate, 
which had conveyed to them intelligence so distressing, had slipped 
through the trembling fingers of the elder man, fluttered in the air, fallen 
at the feet of Noel. 

“Can it be true?” he asked, in a voice that sounded faint and broken 
by terror. “Can it be true?” 

His lip twitched convulsively—whitened ; a strange look of suffering 
crossed his face ; his hair was dank, and matted upon his forehead. There 
was something of a wail of agony in his tone as he cried: 

“Tf he should be dead! O God, if he should be dead!” 

John Moyle raised his hand, with a deprecating gesture, as though to 
put away from him a suggestion that pained him acutely. He seemed 
to be, for the moment, deprived of the power of utterance. He sank into 
a chair, bending low his head, until his chin almost touched his knees. 
His arms hung down lifelessly at his side. 

“Poor Bryan! poor Bryan!” he mourned at last, feebly, hoarsely, 
rocking himself to and fro, as though movement in some way allayed 
his anguish. He had never looked so old and infirm as then. A pause. 
He was roused from the painful stupor into which he seemed to have 
fallen by a sudden action on the part of Noel. 

The young man had seized his hat,—was pressing it tightly upon his 
forehead. His lips were now clenched, the muscles of his face were 
tightened ; he wore an air of fixed determination, and there was a firm, 
bright, stern light in his eyes. 

“ Where are you going, Noel ?” 

John Moyle stopped him by the question as he was moving towards 
the door of the studio opening into the mews at the back of the house. 

“T’m going to him,” the young man answered resolutely, almost 
fiercely. ‘ Where else should I go?” 

“Stop. Don’t go yet!” Moyle cried, in a piteous, appealing tone. 
“Don’t go yet; don’t leave me—not yet !” 

“He is dying, if not dead,—Bryan, the bravest, truest, best heart in 
the world; Bryan, my friend for so many years—my good, true, tried 
friend! There’s not such another on this earth as Bryan. Don’t stop 
me. Let me goto him. He is dead or dying. Where should I be but 
at his side?” So Noel cried, in a strained, breaking voice. 

“Tt is terrible,” moaned John Moyle, covering his face. “ Bryan 
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dead! I can’t bear to think of it. Don’t leave me alone with that 
thought, Noel; don’t, for Heaven’s sake. He was my friend too, Noel, 
—a dear friend,—years and years ago.’’ 

“Can I remain here idle while he is suffering,—while he is lying 
dead, perhaps? No. Don’t hinder me. Let me go to him. Let me 
see him once again, and alive, if Heaven will! Each moment I lose 
loitering on my way seems to be as a crime done to poor Bryan. Let go 
your hold, John Moyle!” 

“ Don’t leave me—one minute more.” 

In his eagerness to restrain him the sculptor had grasped Noel’s 
wrist. There was a half-craziness in this vehemence of his efforts to 
stay the younger man’s departure. Noel shook him off, however, darted 
to the door, and in a moment was gone. 

“You'll write, Noel,—promise me. You'll send to me; you'll tele- 
graph,” John Moyle screamed after him. Then, in a subdued, desponding 
tone, he added, ‘“‘ He doesn’t hear me; he doesn’t care for me.” 

He fell back into his chair, very wretched indeed. 

“Bryan dead! Bryan dead!” he kept on muttering, in a peevish, 
querulous manner, as he swayed himself to and fro again. It was some 
time before he grew more calm and self-possessed. 

“Bryan dead! killed upon a railway down in Wales. What did he 
go there for? What did he do down in Wales? Bryan dead! To 
think that it should end like this! It’s a murder! it’s a murder, if there 
ever was one; and the sin«lies at the door of those who sent away the 
poor soul to work for his bread, a labourer upon a railway. It’s their 
doing; I’ll say so always. Well, well,” he added presently, in an altered 
tone, “didn’t I have my share in it? Poor Bryan! poor unhappy friend ! 
if you only knew all !” 

His gaze wandered about the floor. Presently the curate’s letter, 
remaining where it had fallen at Noel’s feet, arrested his attention. He 
clutched at it with an eager, trembling hand. He read it through again 
and again, but with some difficulty ; for his eyes were dim, and the letter 
in his agitated fingers was shaken about before him. 

“There’s no mistake,” he said. ‘The only doubt is, whether he yet 
lives; whether the poor soul—” 

He stopped with a sudden scream. His nervous system had been so 
wrought upon, that the commonest incidents of his daily life coming 
upon him unexpectedly startled him terribly. His glance had just 
fallen on a figure entering the studio from the house, and he stepped 
back, scared, breathless, in a sort of paroxysm of trepidation. Yet it was 
only his housekeeper Mrs. Trinder, who had come in, according to her 
usual custom, at a stated period, bearing a small black tea-tray. 

“ Bless the man! what’s come to him?” Mrs. Trinder asked sternly, 
addressing herself in fact to her master, though, by the method of her 
inquiries, it seemed as though they were directed to a third and ima- 
ginary person. “ Why, if he hasn’t been taking me for a ghost!” 
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“Don’t, Trinder, don’t,” the sculptor cried appealingly ; “don’t talk 
“like that; don’t speak of such things.” 

His tone of distress was so evident, that Mrs. Trinder could not fail 
to observe it. She placed the tea-tray upon the table, and turned to her 
master. 

“Why, what’s the matter with you?” she asked. “ You're not ill, 
surely ?” 

“No, no ; don’t speak to me; let me alone; go away;” and he stamped 
upon the floor with childish impatience. 

“No, I sha’n’t!” the housekeeper answered, firmly but quietly. 
“You're not fit to be left alone; you know you're not.” She stood for 
a moment looking at him, then came up close to where he was sitting. 

“You seem to me to be knocked silly-like. What’s the matter? 
Wiere’s that young fellow gone to?” 

“Gone away; gone away !”” 

“Gone, has he? I’m sorry for that. He did you good, that young 
fellow did. You wouldn’t be in this tantrum if he was here. I’m sorry 
he’s gone. He give some trouble, of course. But I didn’t so much 
mind ; it does a house good to have a young creature moving about in it. 
It seems to bring luck to a place, as one may say. What's the matter? 
Has that letter brought you bad news ?” 

“Yes, yes; terribly bad news;” and, hardly knowing what he was 
doing, he read it over again. 

* Llanderych,” he muttered; ‘that must be a long way off—a very 
long way; an expensive journey even by the parliamentary train; and 
he might be dead before one could get to him! Poor Bryan! poor 
Bryan !” 

“You're as white as a sheet,” Mrs. Trinder remarked. “ If you're 
going to be ill, you know, you'd better have the doctor in at once; it 
will be the cheapest in the end. It’s no use moaning and groaning and 
stamping on the floor. That never did any body any good. Come, drink 
your tea while it’s hot; mayhap you'll feel better after it.” 

Beneath Mrs. Trinder’s abrupt harshness of manner there was yet an 
under-current of tender consideration for her master, which was on the 
present occasion more especially manifest. She was really moved at ob- 
serving his looks of suffering,—at the state of mental prostration to which 
he had for the first time surrendered himself. The ties uniting the sculp- 
tor and his household were not really the less secure because they were 
rather uncouth in form—were kept constantly out of sight. They were 
sufficiently strong—though, it might be, a coating of rust had grown over 
them, and they were not often enough in use to remove this. For some 
time the housekeeper stood contemplating her master, endeavouring to 
rouse him, persuading him to taste the tea which she poured out for him, 
—trying, at least, to make him talk of his troubles, and to recognise and 
gradually grow accustomed to them. No great success, however, re- 
warded her praiseworthy efforts. At last it became apparent to her that 
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her presence did little good, if indeed it was not rather a source of irri- 
tation and offence to the old man. 

“T’llleave him,” she said ; “ perhaps he'll get better by hisself. Some 
men are like dogs: they don’t care to be looked at when they’re ill. They 
like to crawl away to a corner and have their illness out all by their- 
selves. I don’t know as they ain’t right. I’m sure I hate a fuss as 
much as any one; and the way some women go bothering round a sick 
man, and think they’re doing a deal of good with the noise and worrit 
they make, I’m sure is enough to drive any one mad. Perhaps he'll 
come round again presently, if I let him alone.” 

And slowly she withdrew from the studio, stopping on the threshold 
as she went out to take a parting look at her master, and to say : 

“Try and drink your tea, there’s a good man. There’s nothing like 
a cup of tea for a sorrowing heart or a weakly stomach.” 

There was little change in the old man, beyond a look of relief at 
finding himself alone. 

“A long journey; an expensive journey,” he continued to mutter 
over and over again, varying the monotony now and then with an 
exclamation of, “Bryan dead! Poor Bryan! Poor friend! Bryan 
dead !” 

For hours he was thus employed. The light waned; the studio grew 
dark; still he did not stir from his chair,—tasted no food. He was 
more composed ; he trembled less; he only muttered now at long inter- 
vals ; but there was a sad, rigid, painful look on his face. 

It was quite night, when Barty Trinder entered with a candle. 

“Who sent for you? How dare you come here at this time, without 
being sent for ?” the sculptor screamed out savagely. 

“Stuff!” Barty answered promptly ; “ you'll get no good railing at 
me. You can’t sit here in the dark, you know. ‘The place isn’t too 
cheerful at the best of times. A candle don’t make much difference, 
perhaps, but it does a little.” 

“T don’t want it. I won’t have it,” John Moyle cried petulantly. 

“Rubbish! take it quiet. You can’t do without candles,—no one 
can;” and Barty sat down on a chair by the side of the small table, and 
a few feet from his master. 

“Go away, Barty. I don’t want you. Leave me alone, I say. Why 
don’t you leave me alone?” 

“Nonsense! I’ve come to cheer you up. I say, do you hear this ?” 
and Barty slapped his leg; the jingling of some halfpence in his pocket 
became audible. “I’ve lots of money to-night. You can win it all of 
me, if you're in luck. Let’s have a game of cribbage.” 

“No, no, no! I can’t; I sha’n’t; I won't!” 

“Well, there’s no need to make all that rumpus, you know,” Barty 
said coolly. 

“Go away, Barty, I tell you,” the old man cried. 

“No. The missus told me you were out of sorts, and that I was to 
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look after you, and not leave you; and I was to try and amuse you. 
You won’t play cribbage? Well, shall I sing you a song, or shall I 
whistle you a tune? Which will you have ?” 

And Barty, clearing his voice noisily, and slapping his hands to- 
gether, nodded, chuckled, and grinned at his employer; performing, 
indeed, the sort of antics he would have selected had he been acting 
under instructions to entertain a baby in long-clothes. 

“Don’t, Barty, don’t!” Jobn Moyle said, in a piteous, whining, i im- 
ploring tone. “Go away, Barty, there’s a ‘good fellow; go away. I 
tell you what,” he added, as his servant, declining to depart, shook his 
head,—“T tell you what I'll do, Barty, if you'll go at once; Til give 
you a shilling, there !” 

It was poe that John Moyle was not himself. Still Barty de- 
clined to move. 

“A shilling, Barty ; a whole shilling. Yes, and a glass of wine ; 
I'll add that too.” 

“You'd better let me stay and play at cards, and win my money of 
me. You won't? Give me the shilling, then. Take care, now; I 
sha’n’t give it you back if you alter your mind. But if you shout out for 
me, I dvun’t mind coming up again and having a game at cribbage with 
you by and by. Come, cheer up; be a man; moping’s no good. Is the 
shilling all right? You're not putting me off with a bad un, are you?” 

Barty rang the coin upon the table; and, satisfied with the soundness 
of the purchase-money, carried out his share of the compact by with- 
drawing from the studio and leaving his master to his solitude. 

He was very miserable. He had discontinued to moan, however, 
and to rock himself about; he was recovering from the inane depression 
into which he had at first sank. But the process of his amelioration was 
not rapid. It was some time before he could summon sufficient energy 
to rise from his sitting posture and move about the room. But some 
definite resolution, it was clear, was beginning to take root in his mind. 
He stirred at last, and approached the door leading into the house. Close 
by, attached by a piece of string to a nail in the wall, a slate was sus- 
pended. Upon this it had been his habit to make notes of any future 
engagements he might have in the pursuit of his profession. He read over 
the list of the appointments he had undertaken to keep on the morrow. 

“A full day,” he said; “a very full day.” 

He put down the slate with a sigh, and turned away. He began to 
walk up and down the studio with a shuffling, unsteady, tottering gait. 

“T sha’n’t be fit for work; I sha’n’t be able to do any thing. And 
my hand shaking like this!” He-stretched out his arm, contemplating 
his tremulous fingers with a curious critical look. ‘And to have all 
sorts of people coming here, grimacing and jabbering and chattering ; 
it will be very hateful. I shall only insult them,—make them look the 
fools they are in their portraits. No; I won’t see them, though it will 
be a dreadful loss in money to me,—quite dreadful.” 
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He brooded over this idea for a considerable time. ‘Then he stopped 
suddenly, his attention arrested for a moment by the candle which Barty 
had left upon the table, lighted. 

“No; I can’t go to bed,” he said; “I daren’t, for one thing. -To lie 
tossing about wide awake, restless and feverish, with my head burning 
hot; or to sleep for half an hour, and then to wake with a start out of a 
horrid dream,—a cruel dream of poor Bryan mangled and bleeding, 
crushed to death upon the railway in Wales. Not that—not that; any 
thing but that!” 

And he stooped and blew out the candle, as though possessed by the 
notion that in so doing he had rendered his going up-stairs to bed altogether 
an impossibility. The candle out, it was with an air of astonishment he 
discovered that the studio was still not in darkness. Day was dawning ; 
the light of the early morning was struggling in at the window in the 
roof of the studio. He pondered for a moment, endeavouring to recollect 
how many hours had passed since Noel had left him,—how long he had 
been alone in the studio. 

Then he went to the cistern in the corner of the room, and bathed 
his hands and face; wetting his rough white hair; splashing his clothes. 
He took his hat, and, passing out of the back-door, set off walking at a 
brisk pace. The cool morning air refreshed him,—gave him strength 
and energy. His step had almost a young man’s elasticity as he hur- 
ried along Oxford Street. Soon he was leaving London behind him. 
And it was evident that he was not journeying at random. He walked 
on like a man governed by a fixed scheme. He was bound, it became 
evident, as he went on and on in a special direction, for the establishment 
maiutained by Mr. Gurwood for the charge of the insane,—for the pri- 
vate asylum some miles to the west of London,—the house known as The 
Laurels. 
Mr. Gurwood’s patient still lived. Contrary to the expectations of that 
eminent medical man,—founded, too, upon a large experience,—time had 
brought little change. The sufferer still survived: still, however, with- 
out intervals of reason. 


It was late in the afternoon when John Moyle, dusty, fatigued, breath- 
less, reéntered the studio. 

“There’s a many people been here after you,” said Barty; “the 
knocker’s had a hard time of it all day long. Shall I tell you who's 
been? I wrote all their names down.” 

“No; don’t tell me. I don’t want to hear. They may come again 
and again, and break the door down with knocking at it, for all I care. 
I’m going away ; I don’t know for how long. Go up into my room; 
bring down a handkerchief, a collar, my comb, and tooth-brush. Do 
you hear ?” 

“T’ll tell the missus; she’ll know what's proper for you to take.” 

“No!” cried the sculptor angrily. “I won’t have it, I tell you. 
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Go yourself. I don’t want your wife cackling round me, tormenting me 
with questions, and watching me with a wondering face. Besides, she’d 
weigh me down with a load of things I don’t want. You do as I bic 
you. Go up-stairs at once.” 

Barty quitted the room. In his absence his master climbed up to 
the shelf of plaster-casts, and took from his favourite hiding-place a 
handful of sovereigns; he thrust them into his pocket without counting 
them. He had barely completed this arrangement, when Barty returned. 
The sculptor made up a small parcel of the articles brought from his 
bedroom. The arrangements for his journey were then complete. 

“Mind,” he said, turning to Barty, “I’m going out of Town. My 
return’s uncertain; tell that to any body who asks. You go on with 
your work, and keep sober. You'd better; I shall come back quite un- 
expectedly,— perhaps in an hour’s time; perhaps in a week’s. Let me 
catch you idle, that’s all.” 

Barty only chuckled and nodded. A moment after, John Moyle was 
gone. 

He paused at the door of a parcels’ booking-office to study a railway 
time-table there affixed. He was some time arriving at a decision as to 
the train that would suit him best. He was angry at finding how slow 
the cheap trains were, how expensive the quick. 


During the years that had gone by since Bryan Tredgold and Noel 


had journeyed into Wales, the railway system had been greatly extended 
over the face of the country. Llanderych itself, with the exception of a 
short stage of some eight or nine miles, to be endured in a slow-moving 
three-horse coach, could now boast of a continuous railway connexion 
with London. Not, it is true, by means of a very direct route; but still, 
proceeding circuitously, now by this main line, now by this branch,—with 
much changing of carriages, worrying of railway- servants, and eager 
watching lest the points of junction should be passed and missed,—the 
traveller, compelled by fate to visit the grimy little Mid-Wales town to 
which we have already introduced our readers, was enabled to reach his 
destination much more conveniently and quickly and cheaply than had 
formerly been the case. There was no longer need to tramp along the 
steep winding roads if a bi-weekly coach was missed, or its seats were 
found to be all engaged, or if its prices were too high for the pocket of 
the wayfarer; little need now to bargain with carts for a lift, or to pro- 
ceed drowsily by means of the barges upon the river. The railway had 
altered all this; it had outstripped every competitor; it was the true 
friend of both rich and poor,—saving them in time, money, and fatigue ; 
shortening their journey. It made war upon the picturesque and the 
poetical, very likely ; but people were beginning to understand that travel 
signified discomfort, and was a thing to be got over, accordingly, as 
quickly as might be; and they blessed the steam-engine heartily. Few 
nowadays will hesitate to add Amen to that benediction. 
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There was no great alteration in the town of Llanderych, however. 
It was more prosperous, certainly ; but in its case that only seemed to 
mean that it was more dirty than heretofore. There was a greater de- 
mand for flannel, and the business at the iron-works was brisker than 
ever. The river was, therefore, more deeply polluted; the factory-hands 
gave increased trouble to the Reverend David Griffith, still in charge of 
the parish, the rector continuing to be non-resident. There was more mire 
in the roadways, and a largely-recruited army of pigs parading daily in 
the gutters, and a denser concourse of children toying with the cinders, 
the garbage, the mud-heaps, in the street. 

In regard to the proceedings of the Mid-Wales Railway Company, it 
may be noted that the town had been in a measure made available as a 
“base of operations,” to use a military term. The line upon which Bryan 
and Noel, under the charge of Mr. Puckle the inspector, had been em- 
ployed had stretched away to a sea-port town at some distance, had then 
followed the line of coast for about fifty miles,—seldom passing out of 
earshot of the beat of the tide upon the shingles,—and, reaching a densely- 
populated mining-district, had then returned suddenly in the direction of 
Llanderych. Upon the map, therefore, the lines of the railroad took the 
form of a “delta,” and Llanderych had at no time during the progress of 
the works—long protracted by reason of engineering difficulties, and the 
company being at times rather straitened in its funds—ceased to be re- 
garded as the head-quarters of the undertaking. It was upon the works 
of what may be called the “return line” that the accident to which allu- 
sion has been made had occurred. The original line, communicating 
with the sea, had been some time completed and opened, and was indeed, 
at the period now under mention, paying its proprietors a highly creditable 
dividend upon their outlay. 

To the eyes of John Moyle, passenger from London per coach and 
train, Llanderych presented itself under a more than usually lively aspect. 
The monthly cattle-market was being held in the streets of the town. 
Mud was being freely spattered about, horses were careering over the 
roadway, ponies were prancing upon the paths, to the consternation of 
the pigs and the delight of the children. Drovers were swearing Welsh 
oaths, hurrying hither and thither distractedly, plying hands and feet and 
sticks in futile efforts to dress the line of their four-footed charges, to con- 
quer their roving propensities, to compel them to form a square of decent 
compactness, and occupy a portion only of the wide High Street. Lean 
farmers pushed their way through the crowd, punching leaner oxen in the 
ribs, driving terribly hard bargains, quarrelling fiercely with each other 
over a sixpenny difference; very niggardly with their money, and yet, in 
another moment, unwisely profuse in the draughts of ale with which they 
treated each other. Scrutinising the appearance of some of the younger 
cattle-dealers, however, evidence may be found of a closer connexion of 
the town with London than of old. There is an air of fashion about the cut 
of some of their coats, a rakish new-fangled look about their wide-awakes, 
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quite new to Llanderych, and manifestly derived from the increased facilities 
of communication with Babylon. These are signs of progress, perhaps ; 
yet they do not tell altogether advantageously by the side of the old- 
fashioned, broad-brimmed, high-gaitered, leather-breeched costumes of the 
elder men. A few of the women from distant districts appear still in the 
traditional, hideous, chimney-pot beaver-hats, known to all travellers in 
Wales,—quite the climax of ugliness in head-dress, yet regarded as pre- 
cious heirlooms in many Welsh squireen families, and so coming down 
from past generations to the present. In time, it is believed, these hats 
will altogether die out : universally unregretted, one would think. No new 
hats are made to replace the expiring old; so, in the course of nature, it 
is a satisfaction to reflect, they cannot be expected to survive much longer. 

There was an additional motive, too, for liveliness and excitement in 
Llanderych. An inquest was being held in the large room of the Glendwr 
Arms Hotel upon the bodies of three men killed upon the railway-works. 

The scene of the accident was about four miles out of Llanderych. 
Medical aid had been at once obtained for the sufferers. Mr. Williams, 
the surgeon of Llanderych, had at once hastened to the spot; and other 
practitioners from longer distances had been prompt to render their as- 
sistance. The wounded had been conveyed to the nearest village; the 
bodies of the three men, killed instantly by the fall of the bridge, were 
borne by a special train into the town, laid upon earth-wagons, and covered 
with tarpaulin, for inquiry into the cause of death. Intelligence of the 
accident, however, had preceded the arrival of the train with its ghastly 
burden ; a crowd had gathered at the station to meet it, and a profound 
emotion prevailed among the inhabitants. 

John Moyle was hurrying down the High Street, making his way as 
well as he could through the crowd of the market, the flocks and herds, 
the throngs of haggling traders. He stopped to put a question to a 
passer-by. 

The man looked at him with a curious, half-doubting, surprised face. 

“You here,—John Moyle? Surely it is!” said the man. 

The sculptor repeated his inquiry, apparently, in his urgency, failing 
to remark that he had been recognised and accosted by name. 

“The inquest ?” the man said in reply, his sharp blue eyes wandering 
over the eager, excited, confused face of the sculptor. “The inquest is 
just over. A verdict of ‘ Accidental Death ;’ and not a word of reproach 
to the company. To my thinking, they’ve got cheaply off. I said long 
ago the bridge was too slight for this country ; would be sure to give way 
after a wet season. And I’d have told the coroner so, if he’d asked me 
the question ; only he didn’t, and it just wasn’t my business to go volun- 
teering a statement to the injury of my employers. But they’ve starved 
the works all along ; let’s hope this will be a lesson to them.” 

John Moyle had by chance addressed himself to a man well able to 
afford him information—no other than Mr. Puckle the inspector. 

“ But the men—they were dead ?” 
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“Surely ; or there would have been no need for an inquest, man.” 

“ And their names? He wasn’t among them ?” 

“Their names, poor souls ?—Michael Sullivan, Miles Kelly, Owen 
Price. Three very stout navvies, as navvies go.” 

The sculptor drew a long breath, and there was an expression of relief 
upon his face. 

“But there were others hurt?” he said presently, with a sudden 
return of acute anxiety. 

“Yes, and hurt badly. It will go hard with some of them, I’m 
thinking. It’s a sad, cruel business; though there’s little use in greet- 
ing over it.” 

“And Bryan Tredgold ?” 

The inspector laid his large hand gently upon John Moyle’s shoulders. 

“ Hush, Mr. Moyle,” he said kindly ; “ he’s plain George Bryan here ; 
don’t forget that. We have nothing to do here with Bryan Tredgold, 
Mr. Moyle.” 

“ You know me?” said the sculptor dreamily, with a bewildered look, 
struck at last by the sound of his own name. 

“Yes, though you seem to have forgotten me. Think, many years 
ago now, of a house in Newman Street; of a raw Scotch lad come up 
to Town from Glasgow, and going away to India—one Cluny Puckle. 
I’m that same lad. But don’t put yourself out with trying to recollect 
now, Mr. Moyle.” 

The sculptor passed his hands nervously across his forehead, closing 
his eyes. 

“ My mind’s going, surely,” he said, in a low voice; “or I can think 
of one thing only,—of poor Bryan. Tell me of him.” 

“George Bryan,”—the inspector assumed rather an official manner as 
he spoke,—“ George Bryan, a ganger upon the railway-works here, a man 
much liked and respected, who might have risen to a higher position if 
he had so chosen, is severely injured by the recent accident. Very slight 
hopes are entertained of his recovery.” 

“This is true ?” 

“Say that there are no hopes, and it will be truer still, I grieve to 
add, Mr. Moyle ;” and Mr. Puckle’s voice softened, and his manner re- 
laxed, as he beheld the agitation of the old man. 

“ Poor Bryan!” said John Moyle, in a heart-broken voice. 

“Take heart, Mr. Moyle. We'll do all we can for him. Be sure of 
it.” 

“ Bryan dead !” he moaned, while something of his old half-crazy 
look came back to him. “ Poor friend,—dead, dead !” 

Cluny Puckle pressed the sculptor’s hand. 

“He yet lives; but the end is with God,” he said solemnly. 

“And Noel,—the boy?” cried the old man. 

“Young Bryan, or Bryan’s boy, as they call him hereabouts, is at 
the bedside of the dying man. Poor laddie, it’s a cruel trial for him ! 
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But he has a brave, true, youvg heart, has the laddie; ay, and a loving 
one too. I think he’d sooner be cut in pieces than be torn away now from 
his friend Bryan’s side.” 

“Tet me go to them; let me go at once.” 

“Surely, surely, Mr. Moyle; we'll be off at once. It’s some miles 
down the line. The wounded men—I grieve to say Bryan’s not the only 
one—are lying in the village. Bryan’s at the Harp, a roadside inn ; but 
they’re taking care of him. The doctor’s there constantly, and Noel’s 
for ever at his side since he came back; and we sha’n’t find Curate 
Griff far off, I’m thinking. Come; this is the way.” l 


CHAPTER XIV. 


HERBERT'S SECRET, 


Few of my readers can require any particular account of Cumberland 
Crescent, Hyde Park,—that long half-moon of tall, white, handsome, 
high-rented, many-storied houses on the right-hand side, as you turn your 
back upon Town, of what was once the Tyburn Road ; commanding plea- 
sant views over the green plain of the Park, and the elm-shadowed paths 
of Kensington Gardens; with a trim, well-kept enclosure in front, the 
common property of the tenants of the Crescent, and accessible from their 
dining-room windows ; with handsome balconies above, verandah-covered, 
and adorned with flowers ; ‘“ most eligible Town-residences for the nobility 
and gentry,” so the auctioneers of the neighbourhood delight to say. 

It was the evening. The spring was so mild and genial that people 
sat with their windows open, without extravagant fears of influenza, 
merely recognising the youth of the year by iterated questionings of each 
ether every now and then as to whether the draught was felt to be too 
much, and all were quite satisfied that they did not feel cold. 

A moderator-lamp shed its rich mellow light upon Clare’s golden 
head. She bent over a tiny piece of delicate embroidery; it was her 
habit to ply her needle constantly, and with an amazing dexterity. She 
was a most skilful workwoman, and her white, taper, clever fingers were 
for ever busy in giving new value to silk, gold-thread, silver-cord, and 
other choice materials, by ingenious employment and combination of them 
for decorative purposes. Her bright needle flashed beneath the lamp- 
light in the rapidity of its progress. She was quite an authority upon 
all the branches of that vast and mysterious subject dear to feminine 
nature—the art of fancy-work. And she looked very pretty, with her 
graceful head bowed over her embroidery, or now raised and tilted a little 
on one side, in contemplation or critical examination of the results of her 
labours. Indeed, a young girl engrossed by her needle is always a pretty 
object to study ; a sort of pendant picture to that other charming sub- 
ject—a young mother stooping over her child; and little more inferior in 
point of beauty than a companion composition ever is to the original 
work. 
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“You are quite sure that you don’t find it too cold with that window 
open, mamma ?” Clare inquired. 

Mamma was quite sure. 

Indeed, the sofa on which Mrs. Gifford reclined was completely out 
of the reach of the draught, and at some distance from the lamp and the 
table at which Clare was seated. 

Clem Buckhurst had described Mrs. Gifford,—the mother of Clare,— 
not reverently, as a little woman, all ringlets. The description would 
have been regarded as sufficiently accurate by a great many people. The 
profuse blond tresses flowed down on each side of, half hiding, the small 
faded face. The features—once pretty, no doubt,—they were still well 
and delicately shaped, and regular—wore yet a compressed and withered 
look. More than ever now she occupied the sofa in the drawing-room, 
carefully posed and shawled and cushioned, leading a very invalid sort of 
life ; barely able, as it seemed, to set foot to the ground,—she had perhaps 
fostered her originally slight lameness until it had become altogether 
irremediable,—and yet enjoying, in some measure, the very helplessness of 
her situation. She was careful, too, to preserve what remained to her of 
her beauty : which must have been, at its best, alittle insipid and inane in 
character. Her toilette was a laborious and intricate performance; her 
dress was always studiously elegant. ‘The pallor of her complexion was 
a little relieved by the application of cosmetics: it was probably to coun- 
teract in a measure this artifice, or because, as time went on, she became 
conscious of the deepening of the lines in, the increasing wanness of her 
face, that she shrunk so much from exposure to any excess of light. 
Reclining in her carriage, she was always careful to seek the shadow of 
her lined, bloom-tinted parasol; in-doors, with a screen of feathers, she 
avoided the glare of either sun or lamp: and her couch was generally 
placed in the most dimly-lighted part of the room. 

These are small matters to chronicle, very likely. But about the 
widow of the late Ferdinand Gray, the wife of Richard Gifford,—present 
head of the firm of Fordyce and Fordyce,—there is not, indeed, much to 
be said; only that, in her soft, feeble, timid way, she was sweet-tempered 
and kind-hearted, fond of her husband and his son, fonder still of her 
only child Clare. During her often painful lameness she was never 
querulous or fretful ; she was ever patient to endure, though quite incap- 

ble of any effort on her own behalf. Doubtless she gave Barford, her 
maid, a great deal of trouble: but certainly never a word of unkindness. 
She was always docile and gentle and submissive. Her orders to the 
servants took the form of the most subdued requests. She seemed to 
ask of the world around her nothing so much as to be left alone, 
in quiet, unnoticed, with such luxurious surroundings as her own 
ample fortune and the care of her husband and her daughter could 
supply. 

‘ She spoke very little. Clare was busy with her work,—too busy, it 
seemed, to care for conversation. 
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“Do you like Clem Buckhurst, Clare?” Mrs. Gifford asked, after a 
long pause, in a languid, light voice. 

“Oh, yes, mamma,” Clare answered; “I like him very well. He’s 
generally amusing.” 

“He comes here very often now, Clare, I notice. I wish I’d been 
well enough to have gone down-stairs to dinner. But I really didn’t 
feel equal to it. And Doctor Mason thinks it so much better for me to 
dine in the middle of the day. He seems a gentlemanly young man. I 
remember his father many years ago. The Buckhursts have always been 
handsome and gentlemanly: though terribly extravagant, I’ve heard.” 

“Clement was a great friend of Herbert’s, you know, at Eton; and 
he’s a sort of relation of ours, he says.” 

“T’m afraid he’s extravagant, Clare. It must have been on that 
account he left the army ; and yet he’s a very young man.” 

At this moment Clare, becoming engrossed by an unexpected difficulty 
in her embroidery, did not speak. Mrs. Gifford was unequal to sustaining 
a conversation merely by her own efforts; so the subject dropped. Mrs. 
Gifford closed her eyes, pursuing in silence the train of thought which 
had originated her inquiry as to whether Clare liked Clem Buckhurst. 

The evening air wafted in at the window a light odour of tobacco- 
smoke. 

“There’s some one smoking in the garden,” Clare said. And having 
arrived at a convenient opportunity for pause in her work, she laid the 
embroidery upon the table, and moved to the window. The moonlight 
played with a silvery glimmer upon the soft rich folds of her dress—a 
silk of delicate hue—as she stepped into the balcony and looked out upon 
the well-tended enclosure in front of the house. 

A young man, the smoker, was pacing to and fro upon the smooth lawn. 

“Tt’s Herbert,” said Clare to herself; “I expected,no less. Really 
he grows very romantic. And how he keeps on staring at the moon! 
And he’s got no hat on; I’m sure he’ll catch cold. And what is the boy 
doing now? Studying a portrait, I do declare; holding it full in the 
moonlight. Yes; and then kissing it. How interesting!” A merry, 
musical little laugh trilled from Clare’s red lips. Presently she called 
to him: “ Herbert, I want you.” 

“ Holloa, Clare,” he cried from the garden below,-turning round at 
the sound of her voice, “is that you ?” 

“Come in; I want to speak to you.” 

“ Wait a minute. Let me finish my cigar.” 

Soon he reéntered the house, and came up to the drawing-room. 
Mrs. Gifford slightly moved the screen with which she shielded her face 
from the glare of the lamp, to say gently, 

“JT think it’s rather imprudent, Herbert, to be out in the garden so 
late as this; I’m sure it must be damp.” 

“Oh, it’s a very warm evening,” the young man explained; and ‘he 
went up to Clare, who had taken a seat near the window. 
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“Why did you leave Clem and papa?” Clare asked. 

They were at some distance from Mrs. Gifford’s couch, and from her 
position their conversation, carried on in a low tone, was only occasionally 
audible. 

“They got on to politics, or something rather beyond me: so I thought 
I'd better have a cigar in the garden. Clem’s an awfully clever fellow. 
He can talk about any thing, it seems to me. But it’s a bore to have to 
listen to a lot of things one don’t care about or can’t understand.” 

“T’m going to scold you, Herbert,” said Clare. 

“Scold away, then.’ And the young gentleman threw himself in- 
dolently into an arm-chair at her side. 

“Why didn’t you come to me yesterday at the Botanical? Why 
didn’t you join us the day before in the Park?” 

“T couldn’t, Clare. I had an engagement with Clem.” 

“That's a story ; Clem was with us on both days. And you were late 
at dinner again; and you know that makes papa very angry. ‘There’s 
some mystery going on; come, tell me all about it.” 

“Nonsense! What mystery ?” 

“It’s not nonsense, Herbert; you know it is not. You are pre-occu- 
pied, abstracted, absent ; one speaks to you, and you don't hear, you don’t 
answer. You go, no one knows where. You are out for hours and hours 
together, no one knows why. You make appointments, and don’t keep 
them. I’m quite sure you’ve something on your mind.” 

“ How you do go on, Clare!” And he blushed. He was not displeased 
at hearing recounted this list of his shortcomings. The young man was 
in love, as we know. And the lover, on his first acquaintance with the 
tender disorder, has always a sort of doubt and suspicion as to whether 
the emotion in his breast is really love—the genuine article, not a spurious 
counterfeit ; whether it is the same love that others have suffered and 
enjoyed, and about which he has heard and read so much. It was a 
sort of satisfaction to him to learn, therefore, that certain outward signs of 
inward trouble, the symptoms of his passion, had not escaped the vigilant 
eyes of Clare Gray. 

“How you do go on, Clare! One would think I was a murderer, or 
something of that sort.” 

“And that I was a detective finding you out?” she said quickly. 
“Take care, Herbert.” 

They both laughed. But Herbert began to be a little frightened. 
He had never hesitated to avow that Clare was much cleverer than he 
was; and he was inclined to retire from any prolonged contest with her : 
to shrink from any further cross-examination. Indeed, whenever Clare 
fixed upon him her clear, bright, jewel eyes, and bid him answer a direct 
and searching question, he was quite aware that it was by no means an 
easy task to evade the young lady’s calm persistence, or to prevent her 
extracting from him a truthful reply. For about Clare there was ever 
a stately, graceful, imperious air, before which Herbert fairly succumbed. 
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And she was the spoiled child of the house, Neither her mother nor Mr. 
Gifford, whom she regarded with extreme affection, could ever find it in 
their hearts to refuse her any thing; and they were amused by, while they 
indulged, her tone of command, her occasional waywardness, the pretty ob- 
stinacy with which she insisted on making her will the rule of the house. 
Herbert and Clare had been brought up together; and Clare, while she 
was really younger in years, had yet obtained over him the sort of influ- 
ence with which a sister sometimes governs a brother who is much her 
junior. For Herbert, Clare had a deep regard; her playmate since in- 
fancy, always amiable and kindly, if disposed sometimes to be weak 
and unstable, he was recognised by her quite as a dear friend and brother, 
the while she was fully conscious of his faults and imperfections. She 
loved him as members of a family love each other,—none the less aware 
of their foibles and frailties, but never dreaming of weighing these in the 
balance against their mutual affection. 

But if Herbert dreaded Clare’s commanding air, he was even more 
disturbed by an occasional humour of hers to teaze him with a sort of elfin 
playfulness, wholly harmless and unmalicious if he had only known it; 
but, in common with most weakly-dispositioned men, he was always ter- 
ribly alarmed by any thing approaching to ridicule,—was often prepared 
to make any sacrifice in his anxiety to avoid being laughed at; the very 
idea of such a thing always threw him into a kind of panic. 

“You won’t tell me, then, Herbert ?” said Clare. 

“ There is nothing to tell,” he answered, with nervous sulkiness. 

“You're a very naughty boy; and I don’t like you at all;” and Clare 
moved away from him, with a childish pout of impatience upon her lips, 
and a slight drawing together of her eyebrows. She collected her rust- 
ling skirts abruptly, with a mock air of wishing to avoid the most acci- 
dental contact with him. 

Herbert stretched himself on the chair, affecting indifference, gazed 
at the moon, pretended to be going to sleep. Presently he looked round 
to ascertain the position of Clare. She had turned her back upon him ; 
was busy again with her work. He looked annoyed, drummed his foot 
upon the carpet, and presently his face wore a decidedly rueful and peni- 
tential expression. 

It seemed as though Clare had divined what was passing behind her. 
Indeed a philosopher has gone so far as to affirm that all women have 
eyes in the back of their heads. She rose quietly, and returned to the 
window. 

“What a long time papa and Clem are down-stairs!” she said. 
“What a lovely night! How beautiful the moon is!” 

She threw out these remarks by way of skirmishers, to cover the main 
columns of her attack. Her white hand rested on Herbert’s shoulder as 
she leant over his chair, and said quietly, 

“T don’t think, Herbert, you ever yet got into a scrape that I didn’t 
very soon get you out of again. When papa’s been angry with you, 
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haven’t I always appeased him? When you’ve been afraid to speak to 
him yourself, haven’t I always been ready to speak to him for you? 
When you’ve wanted money, haven't I given you all I had; and if it 
wasn’t enough, haven’t I often asked papa for some more for myself, 
only to give it to you as soon as I received it from him? Haven't I 
made up for you all your quarrels with him? Yes; I have had some 
experience of your scrapes. I know how you look when you—as you and 
Clem call it—come to grief, or get into a hole. I’m not so blind as you 
think me, Herbert; and I can see plainly now, by the look of your face, 
that you’re in a scrape. Come, you'd better tell me all about it.” 

Herbert lowered his eyes. He quailed before Clare’s bright gaze, 
before the calm soft music of her voice. 

“Don’t begin about this again, Clare,” he said, with rather a whim- 
per. ‘ Haven’t we had enough of it? I think we'd better drop it—at 
all events, for the present.” 

She looked at him for a moment, with a half-laughing light in her 
eyes. 

“Suppose I know all about it already ?” she said. 

“ All about what?” 

“ All about the secret—the mystery. Suppose I have found it all 
out—by myself?” 

Herbert moved uneasily in his chair. 

“ You don’t know what you're talking about, Clare, it seems to me,” 
he said sullenly. 

“Shall I tell all I know?” and she laughed, as she went on ina 
mocking tone: “ Yes, Monsieur—” 

Herbert winced. She always called him Monsieur, treating him with 
burlesque reverence and courtesy, when she was most bent upon plaguing 
him. 

“‘T know all about it. You've been trying to write verses, Monsieur. 
I went into your room by chance the other day, and I found,—oh, such 
an inky, scribbled-over, smeared piece of paper! I regret I cannot con- 
gratulate you on your poetic skill, Monsieur. Some of the rhymes were 
really dreadful. Why didn’t you come to me? I’m sure I could have 
helped you to make them better. So she’s dark eyes, has she,—gazelle 
eyes, you called them, I remember,—and ‘lustrous locks of raven hue’? I 
think that was the expression ; and there was something, too, about ‘ ever 
thine, only thine!’ Oh, they were very highly-seasoned stanzas, I 
assure you; they astonished me greatly. I had no idea, Monsieur, of the 
depths of passionate emotion within you, of the ardent and poetic lengths 
you are capable of going. I hope the lady liked them. Tell me, Mon- 
sieur, was she much affected? Did she melt at so much fire? or was she 
more struck by the occasional strangeness of the spelling ?” 

Herbert’s face reddened, and he began gnawing his lips. 

| “Ts this all you have discovered, Clare?” he asked, with closed teeth, 
breathing quickly. 
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“Oh, dear no, not half. You carry her picture in your breast-poc- 
ket,—don’t be nervous; I’m not going to make a snatch at it,—and every 
now and then you take it out and kiss it. Doesn’t the glass strike very 
cold to your lips, Monsieur? And you carry a new locket attached to your 
watch-chain. I suppose there’s one of the ‘lustrous locks of raven hue’ 
inside, isn’t there? And has she really got gazelle eyes, like that 
pretty creature in the Zoological Gardens? What a superb blush, Mon- 
sieur! Ifshe could only see it, I’m sure she’d think you quite hand- 
some. And are you very much in love with her? And when you ought 
to be riding with me in the Park, or taking care of me at the Flower 
Show, I’m handed over to the tender mercies of Clem, and you are idling 
away your time at the feet of Dulcinea! There, don’t look so frightened; 
that’s all I know: that you're terribly in love. I don’t know with whom; 
I don’t know who she is, or where she lives,—perhaps, though, if I were 
to inquire of your groom Edward the direction of your rides—” 

“ You won’t do that, Clare ?”” Herbert cried, in a scared tone. 

She laughed. 

“ My dear Herbert, what are you thinking about? J question your 
groom? But what an alarm I gave you! There, now I’m satisfied. I 
think I’ve teased you enough. You'll be careful how you are naughty 
again.” 

Her tone changed as she watched his rueful face. She patted his 
blushing cheeks playfully with her soft little hand. 

“ Don’t be angry, Herbert dear,” she said. ‘I couldn’t help laugh- 
ing at you a little; and I still think that you ought not to make any 
mystery about it, but to tell me every thing. Why, who knows but 
I might be able to be of extraordinary assistance to you? There, make 
it up, dear; and I won’t scold or plague you any more. Come, kiss and 
be friends.” 

She bent down; her pouting lips were approached to his. In a bro- 
therly, sullen, indifferent way, he availed himself of the advantages 
offered him : and peace was restored between them. 

“Mind, though,” she said, “I shall expect you to tell me every 
thing about it very, very soon; and I’m quite prepared to love her very 
much on your account, Herbert, and to make a great deal of her. Poor 
Herbert! is he so very much in love, then!” and she patted his head ; 
then she added coaxingly, “Only tell me one thing, Herbert: it isn’t 
Mary Lester, is it?” 

Herbert negatived such a suggestion with great scorn. 

“Tm glad of that, because I don’t think I could ever like Mary 
Lester, she’s so dreadfully bold; and as for gazelle eyes, I’m sure hers 
are as green as my kitten’s.” 

And she left him. A superb footman had brought in the urn and 
tea-equipage, and, in connexion with these, Clare had duties to perform. 

Presently Mr. Gifford and Clem Buckhurst came up from the dining- 
room. 
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“What a long time you’ve been, papa!” said Clare. ‘I’m sure you 
must have been dreadfully dull down-stairs. Poor Herbert was fairly 
driven away. He preferred astronomical observations in the garden. 
He’s become quite an intimate acquaintance of the moon’s;” and Clare’s 
bright eyes darted a playful glance at Herbert. ‘‘ What could you find 
to talk about with Clem all this time, papa ?” 

“You saucy child,” Mr. Gifford answered, laughing. ‘ We’ve been 
discussing most important subjects, haven’t we, Clem ?” 

“ Most important, I assure you, Clare,” Clem asserted. 

(On the strength of his connexion with the family, he had established 
a claim to address the young lady by her Christian name. Clare had 
resisted this for some time; but had at length yielded, as he remained 
persistent, and as he became a more and more constant guest at the 
house, always welcomed by her mother and stepfather.) 

“You've been talking politics, I suppose? As if that ever did any 
body any good! and yet men laugh at women for discussing millinery. 
Now there are some results from dress; but for politics !—and I don’t 
believe Clem knows any thing more about it than I do; he only pre- 
tends to. But, then, men pretend to know every thing—and the mis- 
takes they make! You should have heard Clem the other night passing 
judgment upon music, and discussing the new prima donna. It was 
really droll.” 

Clement Buckhurst laughed at the attack made upon him, and 
drew his chair to the tea-table, to sit near the tea-maker, and try, by 
way of revenge, perhaps, to bewilder her into putting the sugar into the 
wrong cups. If something effeminate, he looked still handsome and ele- 
gant, as his girlish fingers played with his delicate moustache, and his 
carefully arranged head was brought near to Clare’s golden tresses. He 
talked in a low voice, and he assumed something of a lover’s manner and 
attitude, as he addressed polite inanities or amusing nothings to Clare. 

Mrs. Gifford watched them for a moment, raising her feather fan 
from her face for that purpose. 

“‘They’re a pretty couple,” she whispered, in a low voice, to her hus- 
band, who had taken a chair near her couch. 

He received the remark courteously, with a smile. It was hard to 
say, however, that he fully acquiesced in it. 

Mr. Gifford was not greatly changed since the day—now long past 
—when he had visited Dr. Rawson’s academy, and seen Noel Reeve at 
school. He was a trifle thinner, his complexion even more colourless ; 
but he was still handsome, and his voice had preserved its old pleasant- 
ness of tone. 

“ You think she cares for him?” asked his wife gently, and with some 
alarm at her own boldness. 

“We shall see. Time will show,” he answered evasively; and the 
lines of his mouth assumed a slight rigidity ; his lips closed tightly. 

Mrs. Gifford did not pursue the subject. 
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“Come, Herbert,” cried Clare to the young man who still sat at the 
window ; ‘leave the moon for five minutes, and come and have some tea.” 

“Don’t, Clare,’ Herbert muttered, in a voice of rather sulky expos- 
tulation. 

“ Poor Herbert! Didn’t he like to be teased?” She comforted him 
with a bright and kindly smile; then she added, in a whisper, “ But, you 
know, you haven’t bought my secrecy; you haven’t made me your con- 
fidante.” 

Presently Clem said “ Good-night.” Herbert accompanied him 
down-stairs into the hall. 

“ Remember, I owe you your revenge,” said Clem, as he slipped his 
slim figure into a light overcoat. ‘ What a curious run of bad luck you 
had the other night! It happens so sometimes to a fellow. Lucky the 
stakes weren’t higher. But you'll win your money back again the next 
time we play. I consider you a better hand at it than I am, ever so. 
You keep cool. I lose my head altogether after ve been playing some 
time.” 

And Clem Buckhurst watched the effect of his flattering remarks 
upon his young friend. But Herbert was a little pre-occupied; he was 
less pleased, perhaps, by the encomiums of Clem than he might have been 
on some other occasion. 

“‘T suppose you don’t care to come and take it out of me to-night ?” 
Clem suggested. “No? Well, it ts late. And very likely the governor 
mightn’t like it.” 

“Oh, as to that,”—and Herbert resented the notion of his not being 
his own master ; of being compelled to accept paternal opinions concern- 
ing the advantages of early hours. 

“No, no; we'll fix some other night. I can see you're tired; and it 
isn’t fair to take you back again into Town, all this long way, at this 
time. Good night, Herbert, old fellow. Whenever you want your re- 
venge, you know I’m at your service; and you shall clean me out com- 
pletely, if you like, and if the cards will let you. By, by.” 

He lighted a cigar, and passed out. Soon he hailed a cab, and drove 
to the door of the Alcibiades Club in Pall Mall. 

“It’s too early to go to bed,” he said. ‘I dare say I shall find old 
Alf in the smoking-room.” 

And indeed, sure enough, Colonel the Honourable Alfred Buckhurst 
was to be found up-stairs smoking his cheroot over his favourite prepara- 
tion of “‘ brandy pawnee,” as he called it. He held before him the even- 
ing paper, which he occasionally examined through a pair of double eye- 
glasses with gold rims—his sight was not what it had been. But he 
often paused in his reading to relate or to listen to some of those sotto voce 
stories about the men ma women of the time for which the smoking- 
room of the Alcibiades was celebrated. 

“ Halloa, Clem, my dear boy!” ‘The uncle greeted his nephew with 
calm affection. ‘“ How are you? Been dining out?” 
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“Yes, at the Giffords’.” 

“Does that man give good dinners ?”’ 

“Very fair. We were only en famille to-day.” 

“Does he give good claret? That's the test, Clem. Ifa man gives 
you bad claret,—I know him,—he gives you bad every thing. I hate 
the men who hang out low-priced wines. Set of infernal radicals, 
sir.” (The Honourable Alfred had had his tumbler replenished many 
times in the course of the evening, it may be noted.) “I'd sooner drink 
gin in a public-house than cheap wine at any man’s table. There’s no- 
thing good to be got without paying for it,—and paying a devilish high 
price too. I haven't lived all these years without finding that out.” 

Clem stooped down and whispered into his uncle’s ear. 

“That’s good news, Clem. He'll help you, will he? And the rate 
not exorbitant? Not very? Bravo! Then you'll pull through? And 
there'll be a balance? That’s all right. Now look here, Clem; take my 
advice. Keep the thing dark. Creditors scent money just as dogs do 
game, and come down upon a fellow with a rush when they hear he’s in 
funds. You stick to this money; do you hear? Don’t go pottering it 
away paying your debts. As soon as a man’s got money, he thinks he’s 
enough to pay every body. He never has; he’s drained dry in a week, 
and worse off than ever he was. Throw a few tubs to the whales. If 
any of them are pressing you awfully, silence them with a small instal- 
ment,—the smaller the better. But, by George! I was nearly forget- 
ting. You've seen the evening paper, of course?” 

“No, I haven’t.” 

“T’ll be bound to say that Gifford has, then. That man knows what 
he’s about, itseems to me. Here; I have ithere. Read: ‘DREADFUL 
OccuRRENCE AT Brarritz.—Three lives lost. A sudden squall ; boat up- 
set.—The Honourable Egbert and Oswald, infant children of Lord Beau- 
flower, and their nurse, Susan Bateson. Bodies recovered after some 
hours, but the vital spark extinct ;;—and so forth. The twins are dead, my 
dear Clem, and you stand next to the title. We shall have the Mater 
over here directly, making no end of you.” 

Clem Buckhurst read the paper silently, but not without some excite- 
ment. 

“T suppose this may be relied on?” he said at length, with shut 
teeth. 

“ Of course it may. There are a good many lies in the papers; but 
they don’t invent this kind of thing. It’s all over the Town by this time. 
Your health, Clem.” And the Colonel drained his tumbler. “TI tell 
you what, Clem,” he said presently,—“ I’ve been thinking over this. It 
will be good taste to keep quiet: to decline all invitations, and put on 
devilish deep crape. ‘The Mater will like it, and it will conciliate Beau- 
flower.” 

“Tt’s not likely, I should think, that there will be any more chil- 
dren ?” Clem murmured meditatively. 
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“T’'ll bet you 500 to 1 against such a thing happening.” 

And the Colonel ordered some more cold brandy-and-water, and 
lighted a fresh cheroot, while Clem Buckhurst grew contemplative over 
hock and seltzer. 

“T think Clare likes me,” he said to himself. ‘“ How very pretty she 
looked to-night! I’m almost sure she’d say ‘ yes,’ if I asked her.” 

And he felt more comfortable, more at peace with the world and him- 
self, than he had done for a very considerable time. 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE HARP INN. 


Tue laws of supply and demand are, as we all know, or ought to 
know by this time, for we have often enough heard the thing repeated, 
inexorable. 

The iron-roads which have gone probing through the land in all 
directions have needed for their achievement the aid of a moving swarm 
of workmen,—a peaceful army passing from place to place, and leaving 
behind it no long trail of devastation and ruin, but permanent and precious 
evidence of benefit and improvement and civilisation. Labour has blessed 
the land; but labour requires to be much moistened and refreshed by 
beer, and so in its progress may be said to sow public-houses,—much 
abused yet greatly useful establishments. 

As the Mid-Wales Railway, in its onward course, united town to town 
with its strongest iron links, it pierced much open, sparsely-populated 
country, knowing little of inns or resting-places for the weary. The navvy, 
pausing in his labour with the shovel and the pick, wiped his forehead 
and sighed for something to drink. It was as though he were the hero 
of an Arabian story, and had stamped thrice upon the ground ; behold, 
the genie of malt appears, mug-laden, no long way off. The nearest 
village—the poorest, puniest group of cottages, with scarce a claim to 
that even humbler title of hamlet—forthwith blossomed and bore fruit,— 
put forth public-houses, very small, very limited in accommodation ; boast- 
ing no variety of drinks: but still a glorious benefaction to tired and 
thirsty labour. Often these minute institutions openly avowed their 
parentage, borrowing, indeed, a sort of reflected lustre from their source 
of being, and proclaimed themselves the Railway Inn, the Locomotive, 
the Engineer's Arms. But the more timid, true to the nature of 
timidity, shrunk from innovation, and clung to precedent; suspended 
over their doors ill-painted sign-boards, inscribed the Harp, the Jolly 
Wagoners, the Angel, the Bell, and so forth,—stereotyped titles of the 
hostelry; much as simple, honest yeomen gontinue to christen their 
children plain George and Tom and Harry, rather than confer on them 
fangled, high-sounding designations of alarming novelty or insolent 
pretentiousness. 

The scene of the accident on the Mid-Wales Railway which had 
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caused so much excitement in Llanderych, and had brought such con- 
sternation upon certain of the personages of this history, was, as before 
has been stated, some four or five miles distant from the town down the 
new portion of the line, and fortunately in the immediate vicinity of a 
small hamlet which had quite recently come into possession, owing to 
causes above alluded to, of a diminutive public-house,—the Harp. The 
remains of the dead, as we have seen, had been conveyed upon earth- 
wagons into the town, to await judicial investigation into the causes of 
the mischance resulting in their decease. The wounded, or at least as 
many of them as it was pronounced to be unsafe or impracticable to 
attempt the removal of for any long distance, had been conveyed to the 
before-mentioned hamlet. ‘The sufferers were for the present billeted 
upon the cottages. ‘The accommodation of the new Harp Inn had been 
strained to the utmost. It was a poor, thatched, white-washed place ; 
at the time of its erection, now long past, the dignity at which it was 
ultimately destined to arrive had never in the remotest way been con- 
templated by any one. A rough, lean-to shed, rather like an extra-sized 
pig-sty in shape and appearance, lad been added to it on one side, and 
did duty as a rude, dark tap-room, which was at once both close and 
draughty, while the ill-constructed roof afforded no very effective shelter 
in wet weather. Outside were a few unplaned deal benches, upon which 
the frequenters of the inn, apparently having no objection to splinters, 
generally congregated, and rejoiced in the severe sort of rest thus 
afforded them. 

To the small, dark, low, and slanting-roofed upper story of the Harp 
Bryan Tredgold, known as George Bryan, a ganger upon that portion 
of the railway-works which had been the scene of the accident, had been 
conveyed. Mangled, insensible, stained with blood and mire, he had 
been borne upon some rough planking, supported by a group of scared 
yet unhurt navvies, into the village. As soon as possible, medical assist- 
ance had been obtained, and his friends had been summoned. Mr. 
Puckle and the Reverend David Griffith were forthwith on the spot, and 
the latter had at once taken upon himself to communicate the sad in- 
telligence to Noel, absent in London,—the guest of John Moyle. 

Mr. Williams, who had been appointed some time since the surgeon 
to the railway, hurried down from Llanderych. Careless in dress, and a 
little rough in manner, he was a skilful practitioner, and not deficient in 
real kindliness. He hurried from bedside to bedside, doing all that was 
possible in aid of the sufferers. . 

“You'll look to this poor man Bryan, doctor?” Mr. Puckle had said 
to him very earnestly. “ From all I can Jearn, he fell a victim from his 
trying to warn the others. He’s badly hurt, I fear.” 

The doctor looked very serious. 

“T can be of more use, I think, at some of the other bedsides,” he said. 

“You don’t mean, man, that you can do nothing here?” Mr. Puckle 
asked almost sternly. 
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“Nothing more at present, Mr. Puckle. The earth’s been washed 
from the wounds, and they’ve been plastered and bandaged. But there 
are compound fractures ; and it would be madness in his present state 
to attempt an operation. The man’s no strength. There’s been such 
terrible loss of blood; he’s no pulse at all worth speaking of.” 

“You don’t mean to say he’ll die ?” 

“ He still lives. Don’t press me to say more than that. I'll do all I 
ean, trust me.” 

“T can see by your face you've little hope, though.” 

“Very little, Mr. Puckle. Now let me go to the others.” 

And the doctor went away. 

“Poor Bryan!’ said Mr. Puckle very sadly, as he contemplated the 
helpless figure stretched out before him upon the poor truckle-bed of the 
cottage. 

But for a few cuts and scratches, now carefully coated with plaster, 
the upper part of his frame might be said to be uninjured; but upon his 
lower limbs the masses of earth and brick-work had descended with a cruel 
violence. When disentangled from the débris of the fallen bridge, he was 
found to be, though grievously hurt, half-choked with dust, and insen- 
sible, still breathing. His skin was tanned by exposure to weather, so 
that he was without the pallor of the ordinary sufferer ; yet there was a 
bloodless look about his face, and its colour now was as that of a sallow 
person much burnt by residence under a hot sun. He was older in ap- 
pearance than when he was last seen by the reader; the lines in his 
face had deepened; his eyes were hollowed; his cheeks were sunken; 
there were many threads of white grizzling his profuse auburn whiskers ; 
and the light-hued curls were thinner than of old, and had quite worn 
away from his temples. He had never spoken; had uttered no sound ; 
had not once stirred since the accident. He lay stretched out like a 
corpse upon the bed, and might indeed have been taken for dead, but 
for the slight—very slight—rise and fall of his broad, deep chest. His 
fingers had remained drawn up, as in the first pangs of his suffering ; his 
eye-lids were half-closed, as those of a dead person ; his eyes were glassy, 
without depth or light in them,—without speculation. 

“ Poor Bryan Tredgold !” said Mr. Puckle, as he stood alone by the 
bedside, his head touching the low ceiling of the room. He had been 
judged to be rather harsh and grim by the people employed under him ; 
yet he spoke in a very moved tone, passing his large hand roughily across 
his eyes. There was a kernel of genuine warmth and feeling beneath 
his cold, stera, North-British shell. “This is a very sad ending. Who 
would have looked years ago for things coming to such a pass as this 
with poor Bryan Tredgold ?” 

He turned round with a start, for he felt himself plucked gently by 
the sleeve of his rough pea-coat. Griffith the Curate, very white and 
nervous, stood at his elbow. 

“ Will he recover?” he asked, in a breathless whisper. 
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Mr. Puckle, with a desponding look, simply pointed with his hand in 
the direction of the bed, as though bidding his friend to judge for him- 
self as to the chances in favour of the sufferer. 

“ But what does Williams say?” the curate persisted. His urgency 
compelled the inspector to answer : 

“ He says little enough. What can he say? Indeed, Griff, I fear the 
worst ; but in the poor man’s present state the extent of his injuries 
cannot be ascertained. If, however, as he seems to apprehend, the spine 
is seriously affected—” ; 

“Yes, yes. I understand; don’t go on,” said the curate, with a 
shudder, with a sick look upon his face. He recovered, however, after a 
moment. 

“ How frightful it all is! | Those three men are dead,—summoned 
away, poor souls, without a hint of preparation; all their sins upon their 
heads; with no time for the briefest of prayers even. But God will have 
mercy upon them,—be sure He will !” 

“They died at their posts, doing their duty,” Mr. Puckle said, rather 
grimly. ‘ Men who fall in battle don’t die nobler deaths.” 

“< It’s like a battle, Cluny ; we’ve the dead and dying all around us.” 

“It’s the blackest day we’ve ever had upon the Mid- Wales Railway,” 
the inspector went on; “we've had accidents before, and enough of 
them; but nothing to this,—nothing to this; and he approached the 
bed, and laid his finger upon Bryan’s wrist, feeling for the pulse, not 
very skilfully, as he had seen Williams do a short time befcre. 

“ Faint, very faint. It’s as Williams told me. He lives; and that’s 
all one can say.” 

“ And what a noble, manly-looking fellow he was!” said the curate ; 
“he might have stood for a model to any painter. ‘There’s a breadth of 
chest! there’s a grand arm! Poor Bryan! what is he now? Human 
strength’s but a poor kind of thing, Cluny, when God wills it so. But 
he was a good man, too,—not merely a strong one,—brave and true, with 
a heart as tender as a woman’s. I often talked with him. He was a 
man I liked to study. He was different from the other navvies, though 
modest always; never setting himself above them; conducting himself 
strictly as their equal. He was a man of education, Cluny, though he 
seemed to shrink from ever betraying himself in that light. He hasn’t 
been a labouring man all his life. I think he must have been of gentle 
birth ; though why he should ever have come down to digging—” 

“Tt’s no business of mine, Griff; and I never cared to inquire about 
it,” the inspector said significantly. 

*“‘ And how fond he was always of that boy !—he’s a young man now, 
but he was but a mere boy when he first came amongst us. If he’d been 
the lad’s father, he couldn’t have loved him more. I think he would 
have laid down his life any moment for the boy’s sake.” 

“ As the laddie would have done for him, over and over again,” said 


Cluny Puckle. 
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“T shall never forget the night he came to my lodgings to thank me 
for helping the boy with his Latin, and seeing a little to his education 
and that, after working-hours. He had tears in his eyes, and his voice 
quite broke down; and when he couldn’t speak any more, he shook my 
hand, and then begged my pardon for the liberty,—not that I thought it 
one, of course. Indeed, I used to think at one time that, after all, he 
really might be the boy’s father,—do you think it likely, Cluny ?—or at 
least he might be some very near relation. Don’t you think so ?”’ 

“They’re not a bit alike,” said Mr. Puckle evasively. 

“No, not in their looks, perhaps ; but there’s a strange and marked re- 
semblance in their manners, in the tones of their voices, their gestures. Did 
you never notice it? There’s something about them both which uncon- 
sciously attracts men to them. One seems to know for certain that they’re 
good and true and hearty. There’s such a feeling of safety in their presence. 
There’s something so intensely human about them,—looking at humanity 
in its best light. I notice that dogs and children go up, as it were, of 
their accord, moved by a sort of instinctive knowledge, and make friends 
with Bryan and the boy,—certain of recognition and kindness, and help 
if need be. From contemplating them, one seems to derive greater faith 
in one’s fellow-creatures generally.” 

“ You grow fanciful, Griff. So far as I know, the men are not re- 
lated, though there’s a strong attachment existing between them, I grant 
you. ‘The laddie’s father died years ago in Australia. Bryan was the 
friend of the dead man, and took charge of his son, as a sort of sacred 
duty. That's all about it, I take it. Come, let’s go round and see how 
the other poor fellows are going on, and what Williams is doing. He’s a 
clever fellow is Williams. He comes out well on occasions of this kind ; 
he gets cooler, and calmer, and stronger, like all brave men in a difficulty.” 

With a last look at the poor helpless figure on the truckle-bed, they 
quitted the upper room of the Harp. 

It was a trying time for poor Curate Griff, with his sensitive organisa- 
tion, his tender nature, and his weakly health, upon which some havoc 
had been made by the ceaseless hard work he had undergone during the 
years intervening between his last and his present appearance before the 
reader. But he had never been in the habit of sparing himself; he 
shrunk from no duty, however painful, which he deemed within his 
office to perform. He went from sufferer to sufferer, bringing them the 
comfort of religion, praying for and with them, eager to still and to 
forget the pangs he himself endured at the sight of so much terrible pain, 
—at the awful spectacle presented by some of the poor bruised, maimed 
creatures, the victims of the accident. 

The report of Mr. Williams, the surgeon, was a very sad one. 

‘“‘ Four men are in a most precarious state,” he informed Mr. Puckle, 
in answer to very urgent inquiries ; “the boy Evan Evans will recover, I 
think, with the loss of his right arm. He has borne the operation 
capitally, and is, indeed, doing as well as possible.” 
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He proceeded to enumerate the state of the other patients. 

“And the man Bryan ?” asked the inspector. 

Mr. Williams made no answer, but he shook his head with a grave, 
sad look. 


Noel Reeve arrived from London, pale, agitated, almost prostrate by 
fatigue and anxiety. He speedily sought out Mr. Puckle. 

“ He is alive ?” he asked, in a tone of agony, the muscles of his face 
twitching convulsively. 

“Yes, my poor laddie; he yet lives,” Mr. Puckle answered gently, 
and his large muscular hand was placed with a kindly pressure upon the 
young man’s shoulder. 

“ Let me go to him, please. Now,—this moment.” 

“Stop, laddie. You're very white; and how your hand shakes! 
You shall go to him surely; I’ll take you. But you haven’t tasted 
bit or sup upon your journey, I reckon? And you're almost dead-beat 
with trouble. Put this to your lips, laddie, and don’t be in a hurry to 
take it away again.” And Mr. Puckle drew from one of his capacious 
pockets a large flask full of his favourite whisky. “It’s the real thing, 
laddie; you needn’t fear it. I get it direct from the North. It’s pure, 
and strong, and wholesome, and couldn’t do any man harm, though he 
emptied the whole flask at a draught. ‘There, it’s done you good already. 
No, no; try it again, laddie. A good medicine should be taken more 
than once.” 

Noel had complied with his friend’s orders, the rather because it 
seemed to him the readiest way of attaining the end he had in view,—of 
being led to the bedside of Bryan. 

Presently they mounted the small tortuous staircase, and entered the 
dimly-lighted room on the upper floor of the Harp Inn. 

Noel started back, shivered, uttered a short sharp cry of fear and pain, 
as his eyes rested upon the senseless form of Bryan. 

“Take heart, laddie,” Mr. Puckle said softly. 

“He is dead !” 

“No, no; go to him.” 

Noel approached the bed, and knelt beside it. He clasped Bryan’s 
large, hard, labour-seamed hand. 

“Yes, he lives! Thank God !” he murmured ; and he pressed his lips 
to the hand; and presently the tears were filling his eyes,—streaming 
down his face. “My poor Bryan!” And then, after a pause: “ Has 
he asked for me ?” 

Mr. Puckle looked grave. 

“No, laddie,” he answered; “the poor soul has never once spoken 
since the accident.” 

“ But he won't die? Tell me he won’t die! The doctor hasn’t said 
that? He'll recover ?” 

“Be brave, laddie. We'll do the best we can for him.” 
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“ But the truth; let me know that. Ah,”—and his voice broke into 
a wail; his sobs choked him,—‘“I see; you think there is no hope. He 
will die !” 

“Poor bairn!’ muttered the inspector hoarzely. ‘ But it’s little use 
keeping the truth from him.” Then he added aloud: “ Better be prepared 
for the worst, Noel. Yet don’t despair; while there is life, there is hope, 
you know. Human skill can do great things, and God is of great mercy : 
full of love and pity for His suffering creatures. Be comforted, laddie, 
and hope always.” 

And the rough Scotchman turned away to hide his emotion. 

A moment’s abandonment to the extremity of his grief, and Noel 
roused himself. Gradually an air of calm resolution came over him. 

“Tt is something to thank Heaven for that my poor Bryan did not 
die in my absence,” he said; and he brushed the tears from his eyes. 

Then he took up his station by the bedside of his friend. For hours 
and hours he waited. To all entreaties that he would permit others to 
share the duty of watching while he himself sought the rest that was be- 
coming so necessary for him, he had but one answer: “ No,” he would 
say; “my place is here. When Bryan returns to consciousness, he will 
surely ask fur me. He shall find me here.” 


So time went on, and Noel, pale, calm, earnest, sat in the sick-room, 
with lips white and clenched, with rigid features, with parched-looking, 
eager eyes. Suddenly he started. ‘The sufferer had stirred, drawing 
towards him his right hand. There was a low, heavy-drawn breath, 
and then a faintly-uttered sound. 

“ Noel.” 

“Yes, Bryan; I am here.” 

A pause; then a frown upon the broad forehead,—a wild, puzzled 
look, as though of an effort to recollect. 

“Tell me, Noel,” Bryan said feebly ; “ those poor lads,—how did they 
fare? I saw what was coming,—I warned them; but it was too late. 
All was darkness after that. I was knocked down, and bacly hurt, I fear. 
I know no more. Did they escape,—poor Price and Kelly and the 
others ?” 

“Thank God, he has spoken!” cried Noel; and he threw himself 
upon his knees. 


It was upon this scene that Mr. Puckle now introduced old John 
Moyle, from London. 
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VI. 
CLAupINE FRANCOISE (POPULARLY CALLED Marie) Mienor. 
Ir is probable that there are few Frenchmen of any tolerable amount of 
historical reading who are not familiar with the name, at least, of my 
present subject ; but still fewer are those who could give any precise ac- 
count of her career, extraordinary as that appears to have been. The 
reason of this is, that though historians and memoir-writers treating of 
public affairs and remarkable personages in the seventeenth century are 
brought to make here and there incidental allusion to Marie Mignot, as 
she was commonly though erroneously called, they throw no light what- 
ever on her history. In painting the portraits which have occupied the 
preceding numbers of this series, I have had the assistance of extended 
memoirs drawn up by the ladies themselves, or by their near relatives, or 
from materials supplied by them. Here, however, I have had no such 
convenient source to dip into; for, except a few sentences in the work of 
one writer of the period, whose statements moreover are not always of the 
most authentic character, there is nothing like any lengthened reference 
in print to the character and history of one whose fortunes, nevertheless, 
must have made her a frequent subject of contemporary gossip and com- 
ment. The reader will perhaps wonder why, under these disadvantageous 
circumstances, I have undertaken to create an interest in a lady of whom 
there must be, according to his own showing, so exceedingly little to say 
on which any reliance can be placed,—why, in fact, I have thus imposed 
voluntarily upon myself the tyrannous task of making bricks without 
straw. ‘Truth to say, the reason of this apparently so unpropitious choice 
of subject has been equally a source of wonderment in the inward labora- 
tory of my own thoughts. There were many other Frenchwomen (since 
a Frenchwoman I sought) whose lives presented the necessary elements 
of interest, and whose characters were sufliciently marked, and sufficiently 
free from reproach, to suit the conception of a true, good, and brave- 
hearted woman which I proposed to illustrate in these biographical 
sketches ; and of these other Frenchwomen there were full and detailed 
accounts ready to my hand. Why, then, I have asked of myself, should 
I select this more obscure heroine, neglected utterly, not only by the great 
luminaries of French history, but by those innumerable lesser lights, the 
memoir-writers of France, whose taper-gleams light up so many curious 
and dark corners of the world of the past. Why should I turn away from 
so many paths, smooth, pleasant, and inviting, to plunge into a dark, im- 
penetrable, and trackless thicket? I cannot even now answer, save that 
the choice was made, as many a lady has been chosen before, under the 
impulse of an irresistible fascination. Perhaps the true inner motive may 
have been a perverse desire to overcome a difficulty for the sake of the 
achievement; perhaps a chivalrous resolve to rescue from unmerited ob- 
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scurity one who deserved to be illustrious; or again, a vain conceit to show 
myself curious in research. But be the true motive what it may, the 
choice is made,—Le vin est tiré, il faut le boire; and the essential point 
is so to flavour the potion that my reader, and consequently I, may not 
repent it. 

So now to my story, in the slender outline of which, if the tender- 
hearted among my fair readers find not much food for their sentimental 
sympathies, those who love the strange and wonderful will find romance 
enough to suit their disposition. 

Somewhere about the second decade of the seventeenth century there 
was born to a poor peasant woman residing in a hamlet situated at about 
a league from Grenoble, the capital of Dauphiné, a daughter, who, thus 
having planted her little naked foot on the lowest round of the social 
ladder, was destined to climb it steadily, until she had reached the highest 
summit to which a mere subject can aspire. Could any of the herbs which 
it was the trade of this poor mother to gather in the marshes and ditches 
about her lowly dwelling have imparted the gift of seeing into the future, . 
how her heart would have beaten with pride, how her eyes would have 
opened with astonishment, as the wondrous fortunes were revealed to her 
of that little squalid urchin whom, according to the custom of her country- 
women, she was wont to hang up to a peg on the hovel-wall tightly swad- 
dled up, like a miniature mummy, there to pull and make wry faces un- 
observed, till its mother returned from her foraging expedition and re- 
leased it at once from its hook and its misery! Had Perrault, the grace- 
ful chronicler of fairy deeds, written his charming history of Cinderella at 
that time,—which he could not, being as yet unborn,—the mother of little 
Claudine Francoise, looking into the future, as we imagine her, would have 
assuredly drawn a parallel in her own mind between the despised house- 
drudge of the story—bursting forth from her chrysalis covering of serge 
besmirched with ashes, to shine, in beauty and fine raiment, the queen of 
the ball-room, the chosen bride of a bond-fide prince—and her own child, 
who, with almost equal suddenness, but by no other witchery than that her 
own native beauty and grace, should quit the rags and tatters and all the 
wretched circumstances of her lowly lot, for brocaded silks, brave equi- 
pages, and the pride of place. The meagre tradition to which we owe our 
knowledge of the early history of Claudine Mignot denies us every iota 
of information concerning her infancy and juvenile training. She does 
not appear upon the scene until close upon her sixteenth year, when, under 
the name of La Llauda,—in the provengal patois of her native village the 
synonyme of Claudine,—she is renowned throughout the country-side for 
her exquisite loveliness. That, besides mere beauty of face, she must have 
had that native charm “of manner which belongs to characters of excep- 
tional mould, we may be allowed to believe, judging from her subsequent 
history. Otherwise she would hardly have been sued en tout bien tout 
honneur for her hand by a lover so far her superior in position as the 
secretary of the treasurer of the province of Dauphiné, as was in fact 
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the case; for to this person does Claudine stand in the relation of plighted 
spouse when we first hear of her. The name of the enamoured secretary 
has been lost, nor have any particulars been handed down of the manner 
of their first meeting. Not indeed that this is a very grief-worthy hiatus, 
for the courtship was in the end an unhappy one, and the suitor was 
destined to prove the truth of the old rhymed saying: 
“ He that wills not when he may, 
When he wills he shall have nay.” 

Wherever the charms of the lowly damsel may have first struck the 
susceptible secretary, the wooing must have been carried on at a good 
round pace; for the bride-elect is scarce sixteen when the day is fixed 
for the solemn betrothing of the couple, according to ancient French 
usage. And here the first hitch occurred in this ill-omened love-suit, 
through the squeamish delicacy of the lover, who, offended at a breach 
of good manners committed on this occasion by the heroine of the day, 
broke off the negotiation. What the particular offence against social 
etiquette was, although tradition has left it veiled in no prudish mystery, 
we cannot here reveal, without claiming a Rabelaisian license which our 
age entirely denies. Let us merely venture to say, that no amount of 
naiveté on the part of the village-girl would account for the transgression 
having been wilful; and therefore, to have seized on so airy a pretext for 
the rupture was contemptible on the part of the secretary, whose subse- 
quent ill treatment, when it comes to be related, will consequently meet 
with no sympathy. After a lapse of a few months, the delicate nerves of 
the peasant-girl’s genteel wooer having recovered from the shock they had 
suffered on this critical occasion, his passion seems to have revived ; for a 
reconciliation was brought about, and the marriage was once more on the 
point of realisation, when'came the secretary’s turn to be slighted, and 
that in the most emphatic manner possible, and without hope of subse- 
quent re-patching. ‘The master whom this capricious lover served was 
Pierre de Portes d’Amblerieux, treasurer, as aforesaid, of the province of 
Dauphiné; an old bachelor, and well found in worldly goods, acquired in 
part by the gains of his office, part by inheritance. Him the secretary 
besought for his consent to the marriage he was now again warmly 
bent on; a step the more necessary in his position, as the intended bride 
held so exceedingly humble a rank in the hierarchy of social status, and 
the steps of the social staircase were at that time far higher and steeper 
than now, and apt to endanger the necks both of those mounting and 
those descending. The treasurer, though an old bachelor, was still cap- 
able of sympathising with a youthful passion ardent enough to devour all 
worldly obstacles, and he therefore good-naturedly not only granted his 
consent to the proposed nuptials, but promised to defray the expenses of 
the wedding-feast. The delighted secretary, anxious no doubt to vindi- 
cate his good taste in the eyes of his kind-hearted chief, at once craved 
permission to present to him the village beauty who had thus wooed him 
down from his back-stair Olympus. Nothing loth, no doubt, to feast 
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his eyes on the blushing charms even of a rustic belle not yet sixteen, 
the genial old treasurer appointed that the presentation of La Llauda 
should take place at a mansion which he possessed on a property situated 
at St. Mury, in the commune of Meylau, her native region. 

The interview took place; and D’Amblerieux’ judgment of Claudine’s 
fascinations so thoroughly coincided with that of his secretary, that his 
venerable but still combustible bosom became a-glow with passionate 
admiration. I here frankly declare that I greatly admire this kind, sus- 
ceptible-hearted, fine old French gentleman, who is smitten thus suddenly 
with an uncontrollable passion for the lovely village-maid betrothed to his 
secretary; and I am prepared to do battle in vindication of the course he 
pursued, which by some poor-spirited moralist will, I have no doubt, be 
taxed with treachery. ‘Treachery—a fig! I maintain, that when the 
chivalrous old treasurer, kindling with the volcanic ardour that now burst 
forth like a Hecla through the snows of sixty years of celibacy, deter- 
mined that the peerless beauty who had accomplished this miracle should 
become his bride, and thereupon sent the secretary on a wild*goose chase 
to some distant province, he was acting as an instrument of Providence, 
chosen to rescue from an unworthy fate one who, by her graces of mind 
no less than of body, was unmistakably reserved for a higher destiny 
than to become the drudging wife of a fourth-rate provincial bureaucrat. 
Claudine, too, conscious of her true worth, dimly foreseeing in her pro- 
phetic soul that rank and wealth were to be her lot and eacelsior her 
motto, had as little need to feel any qualms of conscience when she 
listened to the declaration of D’Amblerieux, abruptly-kindled but de- 
voted, honourable love, and closed—probably after some slight maidenly 
hesitation, the result more of surprise than doubt—with the energetic 
proposal of the gallant old courtier to become Madame la Trésoriére off- 
hand, without further parley or dalliance. The contrast between the 
shilly-shally, fast-and-loose courtship of the secretary, and the military 
determination, rapidity, and dash of his superior, must have helped to add 
favour to the new lover in the eyes of the village-girl, already dazzled by 
his wealth and position; and we must remember that the passion of love 
in the breast of a child of sixteen not artificially excited by romantic 
tales would hardly be very deep-rooted, so that the perfidy to her early 
vows must have been fraught with the smallest possible injury to her 
conscience. ‘Then, could the wound inflicted by the secretary’s humiliat- 
ing rupture of the engagement between them have yet healed? Was there 
any love after this between them? Was she not marrying him to save 
her honour, and was he not marrying her to save the sum he would have 
been compelled to pay for his breach of a marriage-contract when no 
valid cause could be shown? For if the French law admits no right of 
action for breach of promise of marriage, it decrees that compensation 
shall be made when, after solemn betrothal (fiancailles), one of the parties 
shall refuse, without a reason good in law, to fulfil the engagement so 


entered into. If this were so, how could Claudine hesitate? On the one 
& 
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side, the most signal reparation to her offended pride, deliciously sweet 
revenge upon the offender, wealth, rank, and a doating husband. On 
the other, the memory of childish vows of love very much blurred and 
blotted by subsequent tears of pain and mortification, and a peevish hus- 
band with yet his way to make in the world. Had the peasant-girl been 
taught the highest and most refined views of moral obligation and social 
proprieties, such as belong to young ladies in a far higher station, I 
don’t think even then she would have resisted the tremendous temptation 
here offered. Only the manner of escaping the engagement would have 
differed : papa would have intervened; pretexts would have been invented ; 
and matters would have been more decorously conducted, for the integrity 
of that invaluable panoply against the slings and arrows of a scurrilous 
world—appearance. 

So Mr. Secretary was jilted in a very dexterous and masterly manner ; 
and, for my part, I do not pity him. D’Amblerieux, immediately after 
the interview which had converted the easy-going old bachelor into a 
sighing furnace of love, sent him off on a pretended mission of the most 
urgent business to Grenoble; but all that the poor secretary was unwit- 
tingly charged with was an earnest injunction on the friends of D’Amble- 
rieux, to whom he carried letters, that the messenger should be carefully 
detained until further notice. Meanwhile, as no time is to be lost, lest 
haply the maiden should relent, an express is despatched the same even- 
ing to M. Scarron, the Bishop of Grenoble, requesting that he will return 
per bearer three dispensations from the publication of banns, one for each 
publication required by law. Between the return of the messenger with 
the necessary documents to give validity to a private marriage, and the 
espousal of La Llauda, the peasant beauty of the hamlet of Bachet, by 
Pierre de Portes d’Amblerieux, treasurer of the province of Dauphiné, 
the shortest possible interval, we may be sure, intervened. A polite note 
was immediately after received by the secretary, acquainting him with the 
happy event with which, together with his own piteous discomfiture, the 
province would shortly ring; apprising him moreover. that his services, 
whether as secretary or otherwise, would no longer be required ; and en- 
closing, for application to the part afflicted, a draft on the treasury of 
Dauphiné for a sum which tradition specifies not, but which was suf- 
ficient to persuade the secretary to explode noiselessly, and retire into that 
obscurity wherein until now he has been left almost wholly undisturbed. 

There is very good authority for treating the defeated secretary with 
as little sympathy as I have here done. His case seems to have excited 
at the time none of that popular commiseration which, had he in the 
least deserved it, would have converted him into a fit subject for plaintive 
ballads. There is, on the contrary, still extant a satirical comedy, written 
in the dialect of Dauphiné, and published in 1633 at Grenoble,—probably in 
the very year of Claudine’s brilliant marriage,—which is evidently founded 
on the circumstances we have just related, and in which the rejected lover is 
manifestly intended rather to be laughed at than pitied. This piece is entitled 
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La Pastorale et Tragicomédie de Janin, although it was more popularly 
designated by the name of its heroine Za Llauda, and was the first suc- 
cesstul production of Jean Millet, a Dauphinais poet, whose works are 
well known to those who are learned in the literature of the south of 
France. The interest attaching to the real incidents which suggested 
the subject of the work won for it more favour than its intrinsic merits 
would otherwise warrant; for although almost all written in the patois 
of Dauphiné, it has run through as many as four editions, besides nu- 
merous piracies and imitations. A copy of the latest of the authentic 
editions is in the British Museum, and from it I have made a few extracts, 
which may prove interesting to the reader, whether as specimens of a 
local literature of considerable extent and frequently high merit, little 
known save to the inhabitants of the province itself in which it has sprung 
up and to philological students, or as conveying an exact impression of 
the language in which, to have been understood, both D’Amblerieux and 
his secretary must have addressed the village beauty whose affections 
they strove to win. Llauda, in the play, is a shepherdess, who is wooed 
by Janin, a shepherd, but falls out with him on account of the too prac- 
tical nature of his addresses; when, just at the opportune moment that the 
over-pressing’ lover is under a cloud of disgrace, she is encountered at the 
corner of a wood by Amidor, a nobleman, who, struck with her beauty, falls 
in love with her, and straightway woos and wins her plighted faith. On 
discovering this state of things, Janin becomes violently enraged, hurls 
missiles at the fond lovers from his sling, and finally seeks the assistance 
of a sorceress, who lends him a magic flageolet, the sound of which irre- 
sistibly compels all who hear it to dance, and instructs him, moreover, 
how to cast a spell upon the lovers at the very moment the priest is pro- 
nouncing over them the nuptial benediction. Neither the dance-com- 
pelling piping of the flageolet, nor the baleful malefice of U’aiquillette,* is 
of any avail to prevent the final happy union of Llauda and her high- 
born suitor; and Janin, having exhausted his spite, throws himself down 
from a high rock, and brings the pastoral tragicomedy to a conclusion. 
Here is a portion of the dialogue between Janin and Llauda, in which the 
former presses her to be more demonstrative in her affection : 
« Janin. Je te det commanda d’imiter lou coulomb 
Qui d’amour bec & bee pratiquon tou doulan. 
Dlauda. Mais plutot d’imita la luna bianchinella 
Qui fat en cheminant contr’amour criminella 
Car ne leisse pas s’approchié le soleil 
Inco que jour et not u rode u tour de ley. 
Junin. Voudria tu que de méme, u tour je te rodisse 
E que sen te touchié de pré je te perdisse ? 
Llauda. Je voudray ne jamez nos approchié plus prés 
Que le roue d’un char qui se couron aprés ; 
Sen pouver s’attrappa, qui jamez s’abordon 
E qui pas moins en tout ce qu'elle font s’accordon ;” 


* Nouer Vaiguillette was a charm practised during the marriage-ceremony, the 
effect of which, on one or both of the parties, was the reverse of a love-philter. 
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which I have ventured to render thus : 


“ Janin. I bid thee, maid, to imitate the doves, 
That bill to bill pursue their gentle loves. 
Llauda. Rather the pretty wan-faced moon obey, 
That, chiding lawless love, keeps her lone way, 
Nor e’er beteems the sun approach her near, 
Though day and night about her he doth veer. 
Janin. Wouldst thou, then, have me hover round thee, too, 
And barr’d from touching, at a distance woo ? 
Llauda. I'd have thee ever keep from me as far 
As do the wheels that roll beneath a car ; 
Which never meet, though on pursuit still bent, 
And yet do all they do with one intent.” 

But the language of the shepherdess is not always so graceful and 
elevated in tone. In another place Llauda expresses her opinion that 
she is quite old enough to be married in the following quaint and em- 
phatic outburst : 


“ J’ai quinze ans sur le coste et quand je dirin seize 


Je ne mentrin pas car seu nassa le treize 

Du moy que l’on entend chanta le rossignou 

J’ai doncque prou de tem de par nostre seignou 

Que volonti doncque fere attendre ma trentana 

Ha je ne volo pas qu’u me gardon per grana 

Le premié qui voudrat, ma qu’u set a mon gra 

Sara ceut que m’ara.” 
She then enumerates all the mischief she is determined to perpetrate 
about her father’s house, in the meadow, and in the farmyard, if a mate 
be not immediately found for her, and which an English country wench 
would summarily designate as “ playing up old Meg’s divarsions.” 

But let us now turn from fiction to fact, though, before we leave the 
pastoral drama of the Dauphinais poet, it belongs to this stage of my nar- 
rative to notice that, in a copy of this work preserved in the public library 
of Grenoble, M. Champollion Figeac, the well-known savant, discovered a 
manuscript note, evidently of an early date, describing the personal ap- 
pearance of the original of Llauda in these words: “Claudine avait les 
traits beaux et réguliers, un peu d’embonpoint, l’air modeste:et décent.” 
The outline, like every thing else that relates to my heroine, is sketchy 
enough, and leaves ample room for those who love to make dreams of 
fair women to indulge their humour in; but so far as it goes, it is satis- 
factory, and in the absence of any actual portrait of Claudine Mignot, in 
my knowledge, we must be content with it. 

As soon as Llauda was transformed from the humble tenant of a 
villager’s cottage to Madame la Trésoriére, the wife of an important per- 
sonage in the province, and mistress of more than one lordly mansion, 
she was not content with reigning over the affections of her husband by 
her beauty and amiability alone, but she resolved to become in every 
way worthy of the high position to which he had done her the honour 
to raise her, by devoting herself with all her energy to the task of supply- 
ing those deficiencies in her education which were the necessary result 
of her extremely lowly origin. Madame Dunoyer, the authoress of an 
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odd sort of collection of gossip and scandal not over trustworthy, entitled 
Lettres Historiques et Galantes, and who is the only writer who gives 
any account of Claudine Mignot, states that she put herself under the 
tuition of all sorts of masters, acquired all that the science of that day 
could teach, and, so long as she continued the wife of the old treasurer, 
employed all her time in the cultivation of her intellect. If we call to 
mind that learning and science, philosophy and literature, were at that 
time represented by Casaubon, Salmasius, Descartes, Spinosa, Gassendi, 
Grotius, Bernouilli, Bayle, Pasquier, Bellarmin, Vannini, Campanella, 
we shall form an adequate idea of the intellectual heights to which 
the brave-learted and righteously-ambitious peasant-girl aspired to climb, 
and which there is no reason to doubt she succeeded in reaching. Not 
that I for an instant believe the delicately-moulded and once stockingless 
extremities of the fascinating Llauda were ever concealed in the cerulean 
hose of female pedantry; but it is quite certain that she became a 
thoroughly and even exceptionally accomplished woman, able to hold 
her own in the brilliant intellectual circles which marked the seven- 
teenth century in France, and to which M. Victor Cousin has given 
us the entrée in his admirable biographies of Madame de Longueville, 
Madame de Sablé, and Madame de Chevreuse,—a society in which, as 
the sequel will show, she was destined to take her place, and retain it 
during a considerable part of a long life. To her success in this brave 
effort to adapt herself to her new position by solid acquirements, as well 
as by the lighter graces and refined sentiments of a liberal education, 
must be in a great measure attributed her continued ascendency over the 
mind of the treasurer D’Amblerieux; for bad she not ‘thus clothed her 
mind as richly as the fortune of her husband permitted her to clothe her 
person, not all the radiant beauty of Aphrodite herself would have kept 
aloof at sundry unpropitious moments the inconvenient memory of her 
squalid nurture in the herb-woman’s hovel, and her tatterdemalion girl- 
hood. The collateral D’Amblerieux, male and female, clamoured finely, 
no doubt, in the ears of the rich old treasurer at his thus bemeaning 
himself to the level of wne petite sotte de paysanne ; and he might, thus 
benevolently operated on for the cataract of love-blindness, have repented 
his bargain, had he not daily seen it increase in value till it grew into 
that priceless treasure,—a beautiful, accomplished, and devoted wife. As 
it was, he shut his ears and his doors against his remonstrant relatives, 
and repaid the exemplary conduct of his high-spirited little wife with bis 
entire and undivided affection, as was plainly manifested in the last act 
of his life, by which he constituted her heiress to the whole of his pro- 
perty, or, according to the French legal term, légataire universelle. Had 
either of the two children—both females—who were born to the old 
treasurer survived, there would doubtless have been some limitation to 
this bequest. As it was, the widow of D’Amblerieux became absolute 
mistress of his entire worldly wealth, which was very considerable. Of 
course an attempt was made by the family to overthrow the will, and in 
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the year 1653 Claudine had to make a journey to Paris in order to solicit 
an arrét d évocation, or, as we should here term it, to sue out a writ of 
certiorari for the removal of the cause to a higher tribunal. 

A lawsuit was not alone to occupy her attention. At the end of 
this journey, destined in all respects to exert so important an influence 
on her fortunes, Claudine was fated, ere many weeks had passed over, to 
become judge and party both in a suit of another kind,—a love-suit ; 
and the party moving the court was once again a lover well stricken in 
years, but doubtless green and hale yet, and whose age, like old Adam’s, 
was “as a lusty winter, frosty but kindly.” This venerable gallant was 
no other than Maréchal Francois de |’Hépital, Seigneur du Hallier, 
Comte de Rosnay, a brave old warrior, now in his seventy-fifth year, 
and whose protection and support Claudine had besought in defence of 
her rights ; for justice in France was at that time any thing but even- 
handed, and the disappointed relatives of the departed treasurer were 
powerful. Here again was an offer which it was almost impossible for 
Claudine to reject, although, by once more sacrificing her still blooming 
charms to an elderly spouse, it would seem as though ambition were her 
master-passion and sole guiding motive. Yet is this an utterly gra- 
tuitous interpretation of the step she now took with, it must be admitted, 
the promptest resolution; for the old marshal laid siege to her heart, took 
it by storm, and became rightful and legitimate governor of the place in 
the space of one week, the marriage having been solemnised on the 2d 
of August 1653. If, indeed, her position be carefully considered at the 
period, and all the conditions of this dazzling offer reviewed, it must be 
pronounced that, without some special reason for not marrying a second 
time, no woman in her place would have hesitated to act precisely as she 
did. Unprotected, and persecuted by the family of her late husband, her 
property in jeopardy, and her residence in the province where her youth 
had been passed rendered henceforth objectionable for many reasons, she 
might, by accepting the hand now offered her, at once assure herself of 
retaining undisturbed the possession of her large fortune, and of taking 
her place at once, as the wife of a marshal of France, in the highest and 
best society of Paris; for Francois de l’H6pital was a distinguished per- 
sonage both at court and in the salons of the Hétel de Rambouillet, 
where he figured under his title of Du Hallier, until, on being created a 
marshal of France in 1643, he resumed his family name. As for the 
marshal’s age, it could only be a recommendation in the eyes of Claudine. 
Her first venture had been with a lover advanced in years; and he 
had proved a fond and devoted husband. On the side of the marshal, 
the advantages of the match were of the most unqualified description ; 
and it is not to be wondered at that he should have pressed his suit with 
such youthful impetuosity. D’Amblerieux’ widow, besides being capti- 
vating in herself, possessed a fortune which, in all likelihood, in De 
l'H6pital’s eyes was equally captivating; for he had quite a passion for 
expenditure, and of late it had languished for lack of the needful re- 
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sourees. And then again the fascinating widow was of spotless repute, 
which was a considerable improvement on the late Madame la Maréchale, 
—for he was a widower, a widower of two years’ widowhood,—who, in 
her youth, had been the mistress of Henri IV., being no other than the 
celebrated Countess Charlotte des Essarts, by whom the Gascon king 
had had two daughters, whom he legitimised, and who, as abbesses of 
Fontevrault and De Chelles respectively, distinguished themselves in 
the same devious path as their mamma; for the enjoyment of spiritual 
benefices was in those days no bar to many other enjoyments of a more 
temporal nature. De V Hopital had, by the way, commenced life as an 
ecclesiastic. Henri IV. gave him the bishopric of Meaux, and added 
to it the Abbey of Ste. Geneviave in Paris; but in 1611 he entered the 
Guards as an ensign, and never afterwards left the military career, in 
which he distinguished himself more for bravery than skill. He served 
the behests of Richelieu in hostility to De Luynes and his party, to 
whom, no less than the cardinal, he owed his advancement, and was 
employed to arrest the Duke of Vendome and his brother the grand- 
prior. He served before Rochelle, and as field-marshal signed the 
articles of capitulation. In the campaign against the Duke of Lorraine 
he also took a prominent and successful part, and was subsequently 
appointed Governor of Lorraine. This post he gave up in 1640, and 
shortly after obtained the governorship of Champagne and Brie. His 
last active employment was in the campaign against the Spaniards in 
Flanders during the minority of Louis XIV., when the veteran was 
placed by the side of the Duke d’Enghien, afterwards the great Prince 
of Condé, then only twenty-two years of age. The young captain, how- 
ever, had little to thank his gray-headed coadjutor for; at the battle of 
Rocroy the fiery old marshal got the left wing, over which he had com- 
mand, involved in sad grief through too impetuous a charge. Although 
Voltaire, in his Siecle de Louis XIV, has quite correctly described the 
disastrous part which De ! Hépital took in the battle of Rocroy, he does 
not, strange to say, include him in the list given by him of the marshals 
of France during the reign of the grand monarque. 

Except that the second Madame la Maréchale was received, admired, 
esteemed, and even beloved, in the highest and most select society of 
Paris, while her husband, with his ever-green vivacity, was giving wide 
and rapid circulation to the broad pieces, and eke the broad acres con- 
verted into more convenient currency, of his predecessor, there is no re- 
cord of the practical results of this second marriage of Claudine. It could 
not have been an unhappy one, for thereby the old marshal renewed the 
lease of his life for another seven years, dying at the good old age of 
eighty-two, when there was but little more of his own or his wife’s pro- 
perty that could be conveniently parted with. This little, however,—all, 
in fact, he could scrape together,—was piously left to his widow. How 
much was yet remaining in the melting-pot, which this venerable spend- 
thrift had kept so constantly heated in the furnace of his unquenchable 
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passion for excitement, none can say. ‘The point has been much debated. 
Madame Dunoyer, the one book-authority on the subject, whom we have 
already quoted, represents that Claudine’s wealth was entirely dissipated 
by her second husband, who left her absolutely nothing but the rank of 
widow of a marshal of France; but that she had still the resource of her 
personal and mental attraction to found her fortunes afresh with, and 
which enabled her to win the devotion of a third admirer, of whom anon. 
The fact itself, however, and the malicious insinuation coupled with it, 
which would reduce Claudine to the level of a mere intriguing adven- 
turess, are both equally false. The marshal must have left her, to some 
extent, fairly off, or she would not have been twelve years after his death, 
as she certainly was, living in ease and comfort in her own hotel in the 
Rue des Fossés Montmartre, and moving still in the same distinguished 
society to which she had been admitted upon her second marriage, and 
where she made the acquaintance and conquered the heart of the aforesaid 
elderly adorer,—the third,—who was smitten full as suddenly as the pre- 
ceding two, and was moreover of rank so exalted as entirely to throw in 
the shade the financier with his money-bags, and the soldier with his 
marshal’s biton; for he was of august rank, and had but a year or two 
before descended voluntarily from a throne. 

He whom the ex-peasant girl, now a lady marshal of France, fascinated 
by the charm of her conversation, as much at least as by her outward at- 
tractions, which at fifty-five were probably on the wane, was indeed the 
ex-king of Poland, poor John Casimir, who had run away from the 
troubles of kingship, of which he had had a more than fair proportion, and 
for some time had gallantly contended against them. But not being of 
the stern stuff from which heroes are cut out, he had at last grown sick 
of strife, and taken refage in Paris, where Louis XIV. munificently en- 
dowed him with three goodly benefices,—the abbayes, namely, of St. 
Germain des Prés, St. Saurin d’Evreux, and St. Martin de Nevers. 
‘This is that same cardinal-king mentioned in Byron’s Mazeppa, and 
whom the old hetman, according to the poet, had in his youth served as 
page. 

“ John Casimir: I was his page 
Six summers in my early age. 
A learned monarch, sooth, was he, 
And most unlike your majesty. 
He made no wars, and did not gain 
New realms to lose them back again; 
And, save debates in Warsaw’s Diet, 
He reigned in most unseemly quiet 
Not that he had no cares to vex: 
He loved the Muses and the sex; 
And sometimes these so froward are, 
They made him wish himself at war. 
But when the fit was off, he took 
Another mistress or new book; 


And then he gave prodigious fétes : 
All Warsaw gathered at his gates,” &c. 


As the account of Claudine’s kingly lover is profoundly incorrect, 
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beyond even poetical license, while in all probability it is all that the 
general reader knows of him, a simple outline of John Casimir’s un- 
toward and changeful career will, in these days of historical accuracy, be 
read without impatience. 

Casimir was born in 1609, and was the son of Sigismund III., King 
of Poland, and his second wife Constance of Austria. At the death of 
Sigismund, instead of coming forward, as his mother wished, as a 
candidate for the vacant throne, he retired in favour of his brother, to 
whom he knew it to be his father’s wish that the succession should fall. 
This was Ladislas VII., one of the best kings Poland ever had. Casimir 
was invested by him with the command of a fleet which was intended 
for the destruction of the French trade in the Mediterranean, but was, 
ere this happy consummation could even be attempted, unfortunately 
wrecked on the coast of Provence. Casimir was caught, and had to 
suffer incarceration in the Chiiteau de Bouc, near Martigne. He lan- 
guished here for two years, seemingly forgotten, when his brother 
bethought himself to seek his liberation, and sent an ambassador to that 
effect. The request was successful, and Casimir wandered off to Italy, 
where, at Loretto, he entered the order of the Jesuits. Three years after, 
he grew tired of the institutes of Loyola, and accepted a cardinal’s hat 
from Pope Innocent X. Hearing, however, that the elder son of his 
brother the King of Poland was sick and languishing, he sent the hat 
back, having an eye to the succession himself. Next year, Ladislas 
died, and there came forward four candidates to the Polish crown,— 
Alexis, Czar of Russia, the father of Peter the Great; the Voivode of 
Transylvania, Bagotski; this Casimir; and another son of Sigismund, 
also an ecclesiastic, the Bishop of Breslau. Casimir was elected; and 
the Pope having released him from his vows, he married his brother’s 
widow, Maria Louisa de Gonsaguez. And now his troubles began. He 
was attacked by the redoubtable Kosack chief Bogdan, who was joined 
by the Khan of Tartary, and subsequently by Russia. Factions were 
formed within his kingdom, and a succession of intestine troubles burst 
upon him. Lastly he was attacked by Sweden, to the crown of which 
he had laid claim on the death of Christina, and whither his chancellor, 
with whose wife Casimir had intrigued, had retired incensed, to return 
with Charles Gustavus at the head of the army. Charles advanced 
victoriously to Warsaw, and took possession of Prussia; while Casimir 
fled into Silesia, leaving his kingdom under the protection of the Holy 
Virgin. His formal abdication took place in 1668. 

Although doubts injurious to the honour of Claudine have been cast 
on the nature of her relations with the ex-king of Poland, from the 
absence of any documentary proof of their marriage, there is the strongest 
reason to believe that such a marriage did exist, although the tie may 
have been of that exceptional class resorted to in unequal unions of this 
kind, and by jurists called morganatic, but which are nevertheless 
strictly legitimate. The marriage of Madame de Maintenon with Louis 
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XIV. was precisely of the same description. No proof of it is extant; 
yet, resting as it does on mere tradition, it has never been contested. 
There is in the library of the Foreign Office in Paris a copy of the 
Memoirs of Danjeau, enriched with marginal notes in the hand of the 
Duke of St. Simon ; and opposite to the entry, “Tuesday, December 8th, 
1711, at Versailles, the old Maréchale de l’Hépital died in Paris, at the 
Petites Carmélites, where she had lived retired for some time past,” stands 
the following note : 

“This Maréchale de l’Hépital was Francoise Mignot, widow of Portes, 
treasurer and receiver-general of the province of Dauphiné, who in 1653 
became the second wife of Maréchal de |’ Hopital, governor of Paris and 
minister of state, so well known under the name of Du Hallier, who 
killed the Maréchal d’Ancre, and she became a widow in 1660; and in 
1672, on the 14th of December, at her house in Paris in the Rue des 
Fossés Montmartre, in the parish of St. Eustache, she was married for 
the third time to John Casimir, previously King of Poland, Jesuit Car- 
dinal, who had abdicated and retired to France, where he was Abbot of 
St. Germain des Prés and other abbeys. This marriage was of general 
knowledge and repute, though never declared, and without issue.” 

The date of the marriage is here wrongly given, as it would seem to 
have been on the 4th of November; otherwise it would have preceded the 
death of Casimir only two days, whereas he survived six weeks after 
giving his hand to Claudine, and so culminating the measure of her 
worldly advancement, if not by the glory of an actual crown, yet in- 
vesting her with the reflected lustre of royalty. In reference to the same 
point, Madame Dunoyer has in one of her letters this passage, in her 
usual good-natured style: “I was at Madlle. Daleyrac’s with her, and I 
remarked, that, in speaking of the King Casimir, she always said, ‘ the 
king my lord,’—le roi mon seigneur,—to let people see that he was her 
husband. She is glad that no one should ignore it; but it is not per- 
mitted her to take the rank of queen, which she could not either sustain.” 
In another place the same writer states, that Casimir, at his death, left 
her all, he could; and that, though she was not as rich as at the death 
of her old treasurer, she was nevertheless in the proud position of the 
widow of aking. It is therefore a perfectly gratuitous aspersicn of the 
memory of this remarkable woman, to call in question the complete 
reality and legitimacy of her marriage with tle unfortunate ex-king of 
Poland. Nor is it indeed at all consistent with probability that, having 
maintained her character spotless from her girlhood, while youth, ex- 
traordinary beauty, and inexperience heightened the dangers that beset 
her, she should at five-and-fifty have yielded for the first time to tempta- 
tion, for the questionable honour of becoming the mistress of a dethroned 
monarch. There is, however, a French play by Bayard, which was pro- 
duced some thirty years ago, of which Marie Mignot, as she was popularly 
called, is the subject, and in which she is represented in the odious light 
I am deprecating. Nay, worse, for she is coupled with Marion de Lorme 
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as an intriguing profligate, but unfavourably contrasted with her as a 
hypocritical prude, whose vice was without the palliative of a warm tem- 
perament and a free and generous disposition. The only excuse, if any 
can be admitted, for thus maligning the memory of one of the few French- 
women of her time who rose in the world without sacrificing their virtue, 
is that the dramatic author knew nothing of the real history of the 
Dauphiné peasant-girl; for she is represented in the play as the daughter 
of Mignot, a celebrated cook and pastry-maker in the reign of Louis 
XIV., who had the honour of being satirised by Boileau, and who, ac- 
cording to dates, might have been the son, but could never have been the 
father, of Claudine. We may, however, well believe that, even had M. 
Bayard known the true story of her life and her blameless character, 
he would still have preferred perverting.it, from the natural aversion and 
antipathy of French playwrights and novelists to a virtuous heroine. 

I have now reached the end of my task, for Claudine did not con- 
tinue in the world many years after the death of her royal husband, but 
retired to the convent of the Carmelites, which was then situated in the 
Rue de Beuley, whence it was removed subsequently to the Rue de 
Grenelle. Thither Casimir’s widow followed the community, among whom 
she remained until her death, which took place on the 30th of November 
1711, in about the ninety-fourth year of her age. It has been said that 
she lived gratuitously with the Carmelites; but this is not the case. 
She was received in the convent on the footing of a boarder, as in this 
and other convents it was then the custom to receive ladies of high rank. 

If the reader has followed me unwearied to this the last page of my 
narrative, I trust that he will not grudge his meed of applause, as, in the 
pious retirement of a Carmelite convent, the curtain at last descends on 
the lifeless and time-wasted form of the once lovely Llauda, who set out 
on’ her long and bravely-accomplished life-pilgrimage in the wooden 
clogs of a Dauphiné peasant, to end it, without once swerving from the 
path of womanly purity, the widow of a king. Truly regarded, it is a 
more edifying history than that of King Cophetna, who married the 
beggar-maid; for therein the beggar-maid is not purely indebted to the 
condescension of the king, but raises herself by her own merits to within 
the level glance of royalty. 
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William Lisle Bowles. 


By Joun A. Heravp. 





In the year 1789 a young clergyman, educated at Oxford, ana hopelessly 
indebted in the sum of 70/. for university expenses, was passing through 
Bath on his way to the banks of Cherwell. He had just returned from 
a solitary Continental ramble, during which he had churned in his mind 
a few descriptive sonnets,—which, however, still remained unwritten. He 
had intrusted them to the record of his memory, or to the fleshly tablets 
of his heart, whereon they appear to have somewhat deeply engraven 
themselves, as afterwards they surrendered up their contents with tolerable 
accuracy when their author at last thought of transferring them to paper. 
He had reached Bath, and there he wrote down all he could recollect of 
those effusions ; most elaborately, according to his own statement, “‘ mend- 
ing the versification from the natural flow of music in which they occurred 
to him; and having thus corrected and written them out,” he took them 
himself to a printer. At a subsequent period (in fact, nearly fifty years 
afterwards) he abrograted all this ‘“‘ mending” and “ correcting,” and 
restored the sonnets, as far as possible, to the state in which they were 
when originally conceived,—and it is in such a shape that we now have 
them. However, thus corrected and amended, the young poet proceeded 
with the manuscript to Mr. Cruttwell, of Bath. Knocking tremulously 
three times at the door, he was at last admitted to this amiable trades- 
man, who received him with a kind smile; and after considerable hesita- 
tion, the young poet cautiously unfolded his errand, and a scroll of paper 
bearing the title of “ Fourteen Sonnets, written chiefly on Picturesque 
Spots during a Journey.” Would Mr. Cruttwell give any thing for the 
privilege of publishing these precious records of his mental moods? That 
was the important question the young poet had to ask; to which the 
experienced printer replied in the negative, adding, that he doubted very 
much whether the publication would repay the expense of printing, which 
would come to 5/. At length, however, it was agreed that one hundred 
copies in quarto should be published. And so these fourteen sonnets 
were left to their fate, and the disappointed author thought no more of 
getting rich by poetry. 

The name of this rhyming youth was none other than the Rev. Wil- 
liam Lisle Bowles, the son of a clergyman, and born, in 1762, in King’s 
Sutton, and fourteen years afterwards placed on the Wykeham founda- 
tion at Winchester; and these sonnets of his, thus tremblingly confided 
to the care of a village printer, were destined not only to command the 
attention of such poets as Coleridge and Wordsworth, but to influence 
them to such an extent as to entitle their author to the distinction of being 
“the father of modern poetry.” His poetic tendency had been perceived 
at the Winchester School by Dr. Joseph Warton, the master, notwith- 
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standing the boy’s timidity; and a love grew up between the tutor and 
pupil. Bowles, indeed, testified his gratitude by a monody on his 
teacher’s death. Bowles records in it that the Doctor “ first inspired his 
timid muse,” and apostrophises him as “kind Warton.” Pleasant bits of 
description are introduced at: intervals, which mark the poet’s bent. Here 
is one: 
“ By thee my steps were led 
To that yomantic valley, high o’erhung 


With sable woods, where many a minstrel rung 
His bold harp to the sweeping waterfall.” 


The last line is an example of many such in the works of this poet, where 
the emphasis is thrown upon adjectives, and sometimes, as here, with 
much effect. 

The cardinal difference between the poets of the present and the age 
preceding’ is illustrated in this poem. The subjective tendency had set in. 
Young Bowles already is conscious of mental moods. He feels despond- 
ency and hope; and in such emotions the sentiment of his song is ex- 
pressed. But, as if to mark that in him a transitional period was seeking 
expression, there is also much that is objective,—indeed, very much, for 
he was eminently a descriptive writer. 

The taste of Bowles had been cultivated by the study of Homer, Theo- 
critus, and Sophocles ; and the fancies of Shakespeare had awakened his 
mind to new perceptions, which were subsequently confirmed by those of 
Ossian and Milton. The “solemn harmonies” of the latter penetrated 
his soul. Nor had Warton’s own poetry slight influence on the mind of 
his pupil, who celebrates it in an epode remarkable for its variety of tone 
and imagery, as well as its appositeness to its subject. 

We left the sonnets of young Bowles in the hands of Mr. Cruttwell, 
the printer of Bath, to whose care was confided the small edition of one 
hundred copies. Faithful to his trust was that honest tradesman, for in 
six months’ time he had sold them all off, and informed the astonished 
poet by letter of his good fortune; adding, that if five hundred copies 
had been published, he had no doubt they would have been demanded. 
And now five hundred copies were printed for a second edition, with ad- 
ditions, and Bowles began to hope that poetry would, after all, help him 
through his difficulties. Nor were these trifling ; for his father had died, 
and his mother was a widow, with seven children, and an income mate- 
rially reduced from the loss of the rectories of Uphill and Brean in So- 
merset. Well, the five hundred copies sold; and after them, a third 
edition, in a smaller and elegant size, of seven hundred and fifty copies. 
Bowles now felt himself a poet, and was sought by poets. 

“T had received Coleridge’s warm testimony,” he says; and “soon 
after this third edition came out, my friend Mr. Cruttwell, the printer, 
wrote a letter, saying that two young gentlemen, strangers, one a parti- 
cularly handsome and pleasing youth, lately from Westminster School, 
and both literary and intelligent, spoke in high commendation of my 
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volume; and, if I recollect right, expressed a desire to have some poems 
printed in the same type and form. Who these young men were I knew 
not at the time, but the communication of the circumstance was to me 
most gratifying ; and how much more gratifying when from one of them, 
after he himself had achieved the fame of one of the most virtuous and 
eloquent of the writers in his generation, I received a first visit at my par- 
sonage in Wiltshire, upwards of forty years afterwards! It was Ropert 
Sourney. We parted in my garden last year, when stealing time and 
sorrow had marked his still manly but most interesting countenance.” 

These incidents led to Bowles dedicating, in 1887, his early poems to 
the bard of Thalaba. 

The fourteen sonnets owed their birth to their author having been 
crossed in love. After Bowles left Winchester he became (1781) a 
scholar of Trinity College, Oxford, and in 1783 obtained the Chancellor’s 
prize for Latin verse,—‘ Calpe Obezza; or, the Siege of Gibraltar,”—but 
gained no fellowship; nor did he procure his degree till 1792. About 
this time he wooed a Miss Romilly, a niece of Sir Samuel Romilly, but 
was rejected. Wherefore he took to rhyming and to rambling; and, in 
order to deaden his feelings, traversed the north of England, Scotland, 
and parts of the Continent. The publication of his sonnets was followed 
by “ Verses to John Howard,” published in 1789. In these he decidedly 
shone as a didactic poet. His reflections by “The Grave of Howard” 
are full of truth and pathos. 

Coleridge expressed his admiration of Bowles’ sonnets in a sonnet of 
his own, which is not according to the strict Italian method; neither are 
Bowles’. Our poet, indeed, confesses that, at the time when they oozed 
from his awakened brain, he had no knowledge of the true form: the 
sonnets of a later date are more conformable to rule. No mode of writing 
sonnets, however, is so good as the regular one. The frequency of the 
rhymes, though difficult, not insuperable in English, and the simple divi- 
sion of the theme into two parts, produce a specific effect so satisfactory 
to mind and ear, that nothing can compensate for its absence. Such, at 
least, is my impression. Not, therefore, so much as sonnets, as small 
poems of fourteen lines each, and of exquisite beauty, do I appreciate 
these effusions of Bowles’ passionate youth. True as pieces descriptive 
of nature, they are also true to the emotions of the young and tender 
heart that had been touched into feeling by the sweetest of all passions, 
and made melancholy by the keenest of all disappointments. They were 
indeed “soft strains,” and affected the soul with a “mysterious pleasure,” 
so gentle yet so strong, winning not by force, but moral suasion. We 
must justify our praise by citations. 

How charmingly the following ‘Sonnet to Evening” expresses the 
then tone of his mind! 

“Evening! as slow thy placid shades descend, 
Veiling with gentlest hush the landscape still, 


The lonely battlement, the farthest hill 
And wood, I think of those who have no friend ; 
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Who now, perhaps, by melancholy led, 
From the broad blaze of day, where pleasure flaunts, 
Retiring, wander to the ringdove’s haunts 
Unseen, and watch the tints that o’er thy bed 
Hang lovely ; oft to musing Fancy’s eye 
Presenting fairy vales, where the tired mind 
Might rest beyond the murmurs of mankind, 
Nor hear the lonely moans of misery. 
Alas for man! that Hope’s fair views the while 
Should smile like you, and perish as they smile!” 





Sometimes the charm lies in a sweet image casually thrown in. 
Thus, reflecting on the influence of time over grief, the poet hopes for 
some calm future, when he “ may look back on every sorrow past,” 


“ And meet life’s peaceful evening with a smile ; 
As some lone bird, at day’s departing hour, 
Sings in the sunbeam of the transient shower, 

Forgetful, though its wings are wet the while.” 


Bowles records that late in life he unexpectedly met the lady of his 
earliest love, and has left us this interesting sonnet in commemoration of 
the incident. It causes us to remember Petrarch, Tasso, and Dante,— 
those famous erotic sonneteers, those lofty minds with loving hearts,—and 
to think, in consequence, more highly of Bowles himself. 

“ When last we parted, thou wert young and fair ; 
How beautiful, let fond remembrance say ! 
Alas! since then old Time has stolen away 
Nigh forty years, leaving my temples bare: 
So hath it perished, like a thing of air. 
That dream of love and youth ;—we now are gray ; 
Yet still remembering youth’s enchanted way, 
Though time has changed my look and blanched my hair, 
Though I remember one sad hour with pain, 
And never thought, long as I yet might live, 
And parted long, to hear that voice again ; 
I can a sad, but cordial, greeting give, 
And for thy welfare breathe as warm a prayer, 
Lady, as when I loved thee, young and fair.” 


Love never dies—at least in the true poet’s heart; it is a shrine that 
everlastingly retains the image it has once idolised. 

The life of Bowles was not eventful. For many years he was curate 
in Donhead St. Andrew, in Wilts. In 1804 he was appointed Vicar of 
Bremhill, and remained such to the end of his life. He was also, in 1792, 
presented to the vicarage of Checklade, in Wiltshire; but five years 
afterwards he resigned it, on receiving another presentation to the rectory 
of Dumbleton, Gloucestershire, and which he retained till his death ; but 
he never resided either at Dumbleton or Checklade. He was also pre- 
bend and canon-residentiary of Stratford, in the cathedral-church of 
Salisbury. In 1818 he was appointed chaplain to the Prince Regent. 
In the latter years of his life he resided principally in the town of Salis- 
bury. Though disappointed in his first love, he married, in 1797, Mag- 
dalene, daughter of Dr. Charles Wake, Prebendary of Westminster, and 
grand-daughter of Archbishop Wake. She died many years before her 
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husband, without family ; and he duly consecrated a sonnet to her 
memory. It is worthy of him, and of her who thus left him while yet 
in her “youth and beauty,” and while both were dreaming of bliss in 
the years to come. From this time forth the poet cherished no hope of 
happiness in wedded life. He had already felt sorrow in his first love, 
and in his second he was forestalled by death. And so he wiped the 
cold dew from his sad brow, and bade farewell to his “ best friend,” till 
they should meet again in an eternal state. 

On reperusal of Bowles’ works, a singular fact has struck me : every 
new production is better than the preceding. His style improved with 
effort, and bis care redoubled. He never relaxed nor became negligent, 
but, selecting themes more and more august, acquired more elaboration 
and finish. His mind was progressive to the last. This is a fact which 
it is especially pleasing to record. 

In tracing this fact through his writings, I shall confine myself to his 
poetical works—omitting entirely all reference to his Parochial History 
of Bremhill, his History of Lacock Abbey, his Hermes Britannicus, and 
his Life of Bishop Ken. Nor shall we touch on his controversy con- 
cerning Pope any further than is needful for illustration of his own 
poetic character. 

In profundity of thought Bowles was not an adept; still the spirit of 
the time had not left him uninfluenced. In his verses on Edmund Burke 
he lets us know that he concurs in the passing away of the age of chivalry, 
which that great statesman so bitterly regretted. Still he sympathised 
with the old state of feeling, and valued Burke at his highest worth. 
He was for freedom, not for anarchy, and regarded revolution with a 
serious, meditative eye. He could yet, however, cherish hope, and sing 
of it in a genial, allegorical vein, as one who trusted Providence with the 
government of the world. 

Among his themes at this time was The Battle of the Nile, in cele- 
brating which he has aimed at rivalling the strain of Miriam over the 
drowning of Pharaoh in the Red Sea. He has certainly caught the 
spirit of the ancient song ; and it deserves to rank with some of Words- 
worth’s political odes. 

Bowles felt his loneliness, and dwells upon it pathetically in two 
poems describing his home-life, in which he treats of its summer and 
winter evenings. Here we meet with those small touches of description 
which are so sweet to the heart ; e. 7. 

“The grasshopper’s faint pipe 
Beneath the blades of dewy grass unripe ; 
The bleat of the lone lamb, the carol rude, 
Heurd indistinctly from the village-green ; 
The bird’s last twitter, from the hedgerow seen, 
Where, just before, the scattered crumbs I strewed, 
To pay him for his farewell song ;—all these 


Touch soothingly the troubled ear, and please 
The stilly-stirring fancies.” 


The Spirit of Navigation was probably written as an exercise in pre- 
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paration for his great poem, entitled Zhe Spirit of Discovery, which was 
published in 1804. To unite the multifarious topics of such a poem, 
Bowles connected with it a poetical hypothesis concerning Noah’s Ark, 
and deduced the first maritime attempts from Thebes,—so called from 
Thebaoth, the Ark,—founded by the sons of Cush, who first inhabited the 
caves on the granite mountains of Ethiopia. In his introduction to it 
he states that he had “no otherwise courted the muse, than as a con- 
soler of sorrow, the painter of scenes romantic and interesting, the hand- 
maid of good sense, unadulterated feelings, and religious hope.” This 
view of the author’s character is to me highly interesting. The success- 
ful church-pluralist was a man of sorrow. His heart had been smitten 
—twice smitten. It was not rock; no wonder that it flowed. 

I cannot, in a brief paper, analyse the contents of the five books to 
which this poem extends, and follow his progress from the summit of Cau- 
casus to the eastern shores of New Holland. Having thus traced, as he 
thought, the race of man from one great father, so the poet concluded 
that our moral difficulties might be rendered equally clear by future disco- 
veries in a more speculative direction. He confesses to his own doubts. 
That the Star of Bethlehem should have been so soon veiled in a long 
eclipse, and “red papacy” have usurped a sort of demon influence, was a 
trial for his faith. But in part it was restored by the successful progress of 
the Protestant Reformation. He congratulates England on the results; 
England, that “wears the gentler morals gracefully,” yet is not without 
deep failings. Among these, in Bowles’ opinion, was its tolerating Shel- 
ley’s poetry. 

Of Bowles’ own religious peculiarities we shall have shortly occasion to 
speak. In his poem of The Missionary he found vent for some of these. The 
poem itself was of a more epic character than he had previously adopted. 
It contained a narrative, was illustrated with dramatic characters, and laid 
in a scene “ new, poetical, and picturesque,’—South America. History 
had supplied him with the incident of a Spanish commander, with his army, 
being there destroyed by the Indians, in consequence of the treachery of 
his page, who was a native, and that only a priest was saved ; and this 
hint he enlarged into a poem, which even Byron acknowledged to be 
“pretty.” It is more than that; it is very beautiful. In portraying the 
scenery, Bowles gave a rich local colouring to his descriptions : 


“ Beneath aérial cliffs, and glittering snows, 
The rush-roof of an aged warrior rose, 
Chief of the mountain tribes ; high overhead, 
The Andes, wild and desolate, were spread ; 
Where cold Sierras shot their icy spires, 
And Chillan trailed its smoke and smouldering fires. 
A glen beneath, a lonely spot of rest, 
Hung, scarce discovered, like an eagle’s nest. 
Summer was in its prime ; the parrot-flocks 
Darkened the passing sunshine on the rocks; 
The chrysomel and purple butterfly, 
Amid the clear blue light, are wandering by ; 
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The humming-bird, along the myrtle-bowers, 

With twinkling wing, is spinning o’er the flowers ; 
The woodpecker is heard with busy bill, 

The mock-bird sings—and all beside is still, 

And look! the cataract that bursts so high, 

As not to mar the deep tranquillity, 

The tumult of its dashing fall suspends, 

And stealing drop by drop in mist descends ; 
Through whose illumined spray and sprinkling dews, 
Shine to the adverse sun the broken rainbow hues.” 


Amid such scenery an old Indian warrior is visible, whose lamentations 
for a lost daughter and son are incessant. The children are beautifully 
described ; and the story of his loss is told with unquestionable pathos. 
The treacherous page, adorned by the poet in rainbow hues, was not 
without motive for his deadly act. A predatory band had torn him 
when a child from his nearly murdered father, who was also subsequently 
deserted by his daughter : 
“To grief and hopeless love a prey, 
She left his side and wandered far away.” 
And thus it happened that the dark warrior of Chili was doomed to 
loneliness and distempered thoughts. But now a hurrying scout brings 
to him tidings of war, and the approach of Spaniards. At once “the 
Ulmen” summons to his side three hundred warriors, who readily respond 
to his patriotic appeal. Meanwhile Valdivia, the invading leader, sleeps 
in the bay of Caracalla, and dreams of his coming gains; while Lautaro, 
agitated with his feelings on revisiting the land of his fathers, keeps 
watch, thinking on his sire and sister, both of whom he supposes to be 
dead. , The Spirit of the Andes prophesies the destruction of the foes of 
Chili. Valdivia, however, awakes, and, full of confidence, makes his 
military dispositions. And now, at noon, 
“The proud victor, in triumphant state, 
Rode forth, in arms, through the portcullis-gate. 
With neck high-arching as he smote the ground, 
And restless pawing to the trumpet’s sound,— 
With mantling mane, o’er his broad shoulders spread, 
And nostrils blowing, and dilated red,— 
The coal-black steed, in rich caparison 
Far trailing to the ground, went proudly on. 
Proudly he tramped, as conscious of his charge ; 
And turned around his eye-balls, bright and large ; 
And shook the frothy boss, as in disdain ; 
And tossed the flakes, indignant, off his mane ; 
And, with high-swelling veins, exulting pressed 
Proudly against the barb his heaving breast.” 
Here, perhaps, too much is made of the steed, and too little of the rider ; 
nevertheless the former is livingly drawn. In the next twelve verses 
the rider’s armour is also elaborately described ; but in the last four w 
catch a glimpse of the man that wears it: 
“The barred visor raised, you might discern 
His clime-changed countenance, though pale, yet stern, 
And resolute as death ; whilst in his eye 
Sat proud Assurance, Fame, and Victory.” 
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“Upon his youthful mien 
A mild but sad intelligence was seen ; 
Courage was on his open brow, yet care 
Seemed, like a wandering shade, to linger there ; 
And though his eye shone, as the eagle’s, bright, 
It beamed with humid, melancholy light.” 

Picturesque descriptions now follow of his army ; but Valdivia is a little 
dashed by Lautaro’s assertion concerning the bravery of his countrymen, 
and waves him off. The youth then seeks the cell of a missionary,— 
which is fully described,—and we are introduced to Anselmo, from whom 
the poem derives its name, though but a secondary character. Still 
the natural scenery takes more of the poet’s attention than the human 
individual. Lautaro seeks peace from the counsels of the reverend man, 
and is referred to God for consolation; for all nature is shrouded in dark- 
ness, which man is unable to penetrate. To confirm his doctrine, Anselmo 
tells his own story. He had loved; he had been torn away from all he 
held dear by the Holy Inquisition, and was for five years immured as in 
a living tomb, during which he never saw the light of the sun. At last 
he escaped through an underground passage, and gained a peasant’s hut. 
In the disguise of a pilgrim he roamed the city, and, wandering into the 
church, beheld the wedding of his own mistress with another. Thirteen 
years afterwards he is summoned to shrive her as a suffering woman, and 
finds, from her dying confession, how they had both been betrayed in 
order that she might be forced to wed the rich Antonio. It then be- 
comes his sad duty to protect her orphan daughter, Indiana, whom he 
conveyed from Seville, devoting himself, as a missionary, to the conver- 
sion of the Indians; and thus be became acquainted with Lautaro, who 
in due course wins the love of his ward. All parties are, in this manner, 
brought into connexion with the scene, and the elements of the action 
are initiated. 

The minstrel Zarinel seeks the father’s presence to make confession ; 
—how that early, by the influence of fancy, he was led to adopt the 
troubadour’s profession, and, meeting with an old soldier, was induced to 
seek the romantic wonders of the New World. In Peru he had met with 
the daughter of an aged chief, Lautaro’s sister in fact, whom he loved, 
but had deserted to return to his native land. For this cruelty he desires 
absolution ; but Anselmo refers him, as he had Lautaro, to God : 

“ Fly to God’s mercy 
The last vain follies of thy youth deplore ; 
Then go, in secret weep, and sin no more.” 


Anselmo is more of the man than the priest. 

The poet now mingles in an assembly of Indian warriors, and por- 
trays a truly picturesque scene, which we must content ourselves with 
generally commending as a piece of masterly painting. It includes a 
war-sacrifice as well as a council, a captive Spaniard being led forth to 
the death-dance. We pass over the supernatural machinery, and proceed. 
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with the story,—with Anselmo, Lautaro, and the Spanish troops.’ Mus- 
ing by the shore, Lautaro meets an Indian maiden who had favoured the 
eseape of a female Spanish captive and her child. The Indian maiden 
turns out to be his sister, Olola, who was supposed to have died for love, 
and now, in a lunatic condition, perishes in the deep; Zarinel, the cause 
of her phrensy, being present, and repentant of his guilt. 

The action now reverts to Valdivia, who, confident of victory, and 
half resentful of Lautaro’s words, determines that he shall ride beside 
him, a mere spectator of the prowess of the Spaniards and the imbecility 
of the Chilians. But first he causes Anselmo to celebrate the Mass; 
after which, reposing in his tent, he is troubled with visions of Almagro 
and Pizarro, and of his own death. We have next another portrait of 
Valdivia on his steed, in dazzling armour, and with drawn sabre, Lautaro 
by his side, with pensive brow, at the head of two hundred horsemen 
and a numerous troop of warriors. Great power of description is shown 
in every line : 

“ Slow up the hill, with floating vapours hoar, 
Or by the blue lake’s long retiring shore, 
Now seen distinct, through the disparting haze, 
The glittering file its bannered length displays; 
Now winding from the woods, again appears 
The moving line of matchlocks and of spears. 
Part seen, part lost, the long illustrious march, 
Circling the swamp, now draws its various arch, 


And seems, as on it moves, meandering slow, 
A radiant segment of a living bow.” 


But their pride soon has a fall. On the sixth day of their march 
they see “ ten pendent heads” in the last defile, that had belonged to the 
exploring expedition led by one Del Oro, and on the ground the headless 
trunks. Valdivia’s indignation is aroused, and he spurs his steed up a 
hill that overlooks the valley of Arauco, and perceives the hostile Indians 
drawn up in battle array. The battle is conducted with spirit and vigour. 
Dire is the carnage. 


“ With breathless expectation, on the height, 
Lautaro watched the long and dubious fight ; 
Pale and resigned the meek man stood, and pressed 
More close the holy image to his breast. 
Now nearer to the fight Lautaro drew, . 
When on the ground a warrior met his view, 
Upon whose features memory seemed to trace 
A faint resemblance of his father’s face ; 
O’er him a horseman, with collected might, 
Raised his uplifted sword in act to smite ; 
When the youth, springing on, without a word, 
Snatched from a soldier’s wearied grasp his sword, 
And smote the horseman through the crest: a yell 
Of triumph burst as to the ground he fell. 
Lautaro shouted, On! brave brothers, on! 
Scatter them like the snow !—the day is won! 
Lo, I! Lautaro!—Attacapa’s son!” 


The battle now approaches its end. The Chilians are victorious. 
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Valdivia is seized, and doomed for sacrifice. Anselmo is led in bonds. 
The Indians hold a festival of triumph; the maidens chant their song in 
praise of Lautaro, who is folded in his father’s dying embrace. He would 
have saved his patron, but pleads in vain; nevertheless he succeeds in 
saving the missionary father. The female Spanish captive whom Olola 
had saved now proves to be Lautaro’s wife, who had followed him with 
her child, and is well received by the conquerors. The poem concludes 
with the burial of Attacapa, Anselmo performing the funeral cere- 
mony. 

In all this the reader will have perceived that there is a good melo- 
drama told, in heroic rhyme, with grace, art, and considerable force. 
Anselmo, in the simplicity of his creed, resembles the poet himself, who 
seems to have disliked complex theological systems. 

In his next poem, Banwell Hill ; a Lay of the Severn Sea, this dislike 
is fully and strongly expressed. As aclergyman and magistrate, Bowles 
had become convinced that crime had increased, and he denounced what 
is called Evangelical preaching as the cause. Faith alone, without hope 
and charity, and without virtue, appeared to him fallacious as a ground 
of salvation. Accordingly he condemns Dr. Hawker and his school of 
substituting “a heartless and hollow jargon for the fundamental laws of 
Christian obedience.” He stands up for “ civil, decent, moral people” as 
not being “ worse, at any rate, than indecent, immoral, and uncivil people,” 
though implied to be so by the Calvinistic pulpit. He had no notion, 
therefore, of seeking for his heroes among the criminal classes. The cur- 
rent of popular literature has, however, since run in the contrary direc- 
tion; and, though little indebted to theological ideas for any portion of 
its development, the romance of Charles Dickens and others has, in this 
respect, whether unconsciously or not, corroborated the sentiment fore- 
most in the minds of those religious orators who were most obnoxious to 
Bowles’ censure. 

This censure was sustained in the preface to the poem by a long 
argument. The poem itself included a reference to Banwell Cave, as 
discovered by Mr. Beard. Mr. Bowles believed that, “for a long suc- 
cession of ages anterior to the Deluge, and previously to man’s inhabit- 
ing the colder regions of the earth, Banwell Cave had been inhabited by 
successive generations of beasts of prey;” but attributed to the Deluge 
its present appearance. No geologist now would indorse that opinion. 

Bowles soon passes from the scene of Banwell Cave, and reverts to 
the scenery surrounding the bill, some of which was familiar to him in 

fancy. He marks “ the majestic Severn ride on to the sea ;” but does 
not neglect “the lowly heath-bell” that “graces the bleak and barren 
hill,” up which he clomb slowly. Nor could he fail to note the changes 
that had taken place, since his childhood, in places and in manners. 

He is led to contrast the past and present state of country-parishes. 
Recollections of his father as pastor of Uphill, his sisters and his brothers, 
come over him, and also of his mother, with her favourite volume : 
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“ Night Thoughts on Death and Immortality ! 
This book, my mother, in the weary hours 
Of life, in every care, in every joy, 

Was thy companion—next to God's own Word.” 

Bowles has only here done justice to Young’s great work; but he 
does injustice to the age in which he was himself living, and blots and 
blurs the page on which he was then writing. According to him, man- 
ners had become corrupted. There were the fuming factory, and the 
deserted nymph with an infant in her arms, and the faithless swain with 
clownish leer conscious of the constable behind him, and the nimble 
clerk, and the grave justice, who “signs the warrant for her pay, a 
weekly eighteenpence ;” while 

“ she, unabashed, 
Slides from the room; and not a transient blush, 
Far less the accusing tear, is on her cheek.” 

A more modest girl is next painted, one who had sinned under pro- 
mise of marriage, and was not yet all lost. And the cause of all this 
error the poet, looking through the parson’s spectacles, attributes to 
those “ engines that spread their giant arms o’er all the land.” Here we 
see Bowles in his weakness, as, in similar passages, we may also see 
Wordsworth. But Bowles goes further than the author of The Lxcur- 


sion. “ Piety,” says the clerical bard, “ points to the Bible ;” and anon 
exclaims: 


“ Shut the Book again: 
The ranter is the roving gospel now, 
And each his own apostle !” 


All this is sorry trifling, and still sorrier prejudice; but it is consoling to 
find Bowles appreciate the general progress of education among villagers. 
But even here its blessings belonged to a former time, when no villager 
was a disputant, nor pale mechanic a Sunday-school teacher. 

Much of this very poor satire was directed against Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress and Rowland Hill’s charming work called Village Dialogues. 
It is the professional man arguing against man and his universal rights, 
in favour of class interests, with which, after all, he has nothing but an 
accidental connexion. There is in it enough to justify Socrates in his 
denunciation of those occupations that limit the individual to a narrow 
range of thought and action, and hinder his arriving at his true natural 
stature. But, to compensate this, we shall see enough of Bowles as a 
man when we lose sight of him as a satirist and polemical controversial- 
ist. Nor let it be forgotten that the views opposed by the poet are as 
narrow-minded, or rather more, than those that he advocates. As a 
poet, Bowles should have transcended both, and looked down with scorn 
on the puny strife. Yet there were poetical aspects of it which might 
naturally reach and wound him, however elevated his flight. One of 
these he has described in the following lines : 

“ But the priest 


Who deems the Almighty frowns upon His throne 
VOL, VIII. 
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Because two pair of harmless dowagers, 
Whose life has passed without a stain, beguile 

An evening hour with cards ; who deems that hell 
Burns fiercer for a saraband ; that thou— 

Thou, my sweet Shakespeare—thon, whose touch awakes 
The inmost heart of virtuous sympathy— 

Thou, O divinest poet! at whose voice 

Sad Pity weeps, or guilty Terror drops 

The blood-stained dagger from his palsied hand,— 

That thou art pander to the criminal! 

He who thus edifies his Christian flock, 

Moves, more than even the Bethel-trotting Miss, 

My pity, my aversion, and my scorn.” 

With a true British spirit Bowles placed the Bible and his Shake- 
speare side by side. He valued, however, like Guizot, mere Respect- 
ability too highly; whilst his antipathies against what he regarded as 
vulgar were too strong. The aristocrat and the agriculturist were sacred 
from his censure ; but the’ mill-owner and the mechanic were unsparingly 
attacked. There is much in the design and execution of the poem of 
Banwell Hill that resembles Cowper’s Zask; and in the descriptive 
passages it rises to an equality with its predecessor. But it contains a 
tale in heroic rhyme, called ‘‘The Maiden’s Curse,” which I think Cow- 
per could not have written, the versification of which is exquisite. In 
fact, both in blank verse and rhyme, Bowles had now fixed his system, 
and the rhythmical construction and the diction of every sentence are per- 
fect ; never diffuse, never too severe, his style sets the thought in its best 
shape, and gives to his descriptions an especial grace. There is no longer 
any clumsiness of expression or needless inversion; but all is as musical 
to the mind as to the ear. In concluding the poem, the author rises into 
bardic vision, and beholds the Deluge, of which he supposed that the 
relics in Banwell Cave were vestiges. Thus he bestowed on his work a 
roundness of structure, in which the end remembered the beginning. The 
tone of the production is every where devout; and it must be accepted 
as a long lyrical anthem, thoroughly permeated with a religious spirit. 

At the period of his life to which this poem belongs, Bowles became 
engaged with Lord Byron in the famous controversy on Pope’s life and 
poetry. The argument turned on the question, whether images derived 
from art or those from nature were better suited for poetical employment. 
Bowles held the latter opinion; Byron affected to hold the former; and a 
swarm ofsmall controversialists, in reviews and pamphlets, rushed into the 
dispute. Byron had the advantage in an easy, dashing, reckless prose 
style; Bowles in argument. ‘The critic Hazlitt took part in the fray, 
and decided in favour of the latter. 

The controversy had its due effect on Bowles’ mind. It determined 
him to bestow his last touches on a poem which he had long had under 
his hand, entitled The Grave of the Last Saxon. The subject is indeed 
a noble and national one, and as such commanded all the author’s care 
and skill. It is throughout the work of a poetic artist. 

It has been said of these larger poems of Bowles, that they are 
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“more distinguished by the ambition of their themes than by the success 
of their treatment.” This is a mistake; and one growing out of the dis- 
inclination to ambitious subjects so prevalent in the world of modern 
taste, which has been led unduly to appreciate treatment as the all in all, 
and the theme as comparatively indifferent. Humbler subjects leave 
room for poetical adornment, while loftier ones defy it. Them a severe 
and simple style best befits, leaving them in their stern grandeur, self- 
reliant, and attracting attention only from the cultivated reader. 

This fine poem opens with the burial of the fallen Harold in Waltham 
Abbey. Three years after, his sons, who had fled to Denmark, returned 
with a large fleet, and were joined by an immense confederate army. 
With this the special action of the drama commences. The Saxon banner 
already waves upon the citadel of York. The daughter of Harold, in the 
castle of Ravenspur, on the Humber, hears the glad tidings, and with 
Ailric, the monk, holds pious communion. The holy man had known 
Harold in his youth, had seen him crowned, and remembered the comet 
that served to aged men as an omen of coming sorrow. He remembered, 
too, his victory over the Norway king, Hardrada; and, alas, his defeat 
and death by the invading William, of whom he and his brother Osgood 
successfully implored the rites of burial for the fallen monarch. And there, 
in Waltham Abbey, they buried him at the foot of the high altar, “the 
last of Saxon kings.” The tale is now told. Anon, Adela’s brother, God- 
win, rushes in with news that “ York flames to the sky.” From this point 
the spirit of poetry animates the action, which hitherto has been rather 
languidly and prosaically conducted. But here we are treated with a 
fine description of an autumnal evening ;—barks at anchor, airs from the 
deep, the bright sea lying silent in its glorious amplitude, the pale atmo- 
sphere, a white cloud here and there, red freckles streaking-the horizon’s 
edge, rocks that reared their dark brows beetling o’er the bay, the gulls 
and guillemots, with short faint cry that just broke the sleeping stillness of 
the air, or skimming the level main, 

“ With wings far seen, and more intensely white, 
Opposed to the blue space; whilst Panope 
Played in the offing.” 


All this, and more, enters into a beautiful picture, with which one 
wishes that the poem could have opened. The canto continues in the 
same melodious and picturesque strain. Adela and Godwin are joined 
by their brother Edmund, who brings with him a Norman boy whom he 
had saved from death in the citadel of York when the battle was fiercest. 
The supernatural world is awakened in its depths by these transactions ; 
and in Waltham Forest spirits and night-hags assemble with dismal songs 
of earthquake, storm, battle, and fire. More than all, they threaten to 
haunt King William’s sleep with dreamy terrors. And they do so. In 
the tower the monarch receives his vassal barons, and all are solaced with 
minstrelsy and banqueting : 


- 
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“Long live the king! 
The barons, and the prelates, and the knights, 
Long live the conqueror! cried; a god on earth! 
That instant the high vaulted chamber shook 
As with a blast from heaven, and all was mute 
Around him, and the very fortress rocked, 
As it would topple on their heads. He rose, 
Disturbed and frowning,—for tumultuous thoughts 
Crowded like night upon his heart,—then waved 
His hand.” 


At the signal all retire, and the proud stern warrior-monarch bows in 
terror before the crucifix. He then seeks his couch, and terrible visions 
agitate his soul. The phantom of Harold rises, and from an arrow’s 
point drops blood on the breast of his remorseful conqueror, that chills 
him to the heart. Awaking from the horrid dream, he again summons 
his barons and his minstrels. The gallery again blazes with light, while 
the king listens to a song descriptive of the battle of Hastings. That 
ended, the troubled king goes forth on horseback, his mind bent on some 
mysterious task. 

A different scene presents itself at the same time in Waltham Abbey. 
There the pale monk chants a requiem over the grave of the fallen Saxon 
king; but is ultimately interrupted by the sudden entrance of an armed 
Norman knight, with his visor closed. Of course it is William, who, at 
the earliest hour of morning, has sought the scene to satisfy his agitated 
conscience. 

“He gazed in silence on the grave 
Of the last Saxon; there awhile he stood, 
Then knelt a moment, muttering a brief prayer. 
The fathers crossed their breasts—the mass-song ceased ; 
Heedless of all around, the mailed man 
Rose up, nor speaking, nor inclining, paced 
Back through the sounding aisle, and left the fane.” 


William soon loses himself in the forest, and is overtaken by a 
violent thunder-storm, which rives the oak beneath which he seeks a 
temporary shelter. But at length he gains a glen, and encounters a 
weird-like female, who, hearing him exclaim about Harold, takes an 
interest in his welfare, and gives him welcome to her solitary cave. But 
she cannot extort from him any further account of himself than the fol- 
lowing : 


“Tam a Norman, woman; more to know 
Seek not ;—and I have been to Harold’s grave, 
Remembering that the mightiest are but dust; 
And I have prayed the peace of God might rest 
Upon his soul.” 

The wild woman is the forlorn Editha,—here, as she says, dwelling 
in peace, remote from towns, nor startling at the dire sound of that 
accursed curfew. Taunted by her remarks, the unknown king: apologises 
for the deeds of the Norman Conqueror, and suggests the possibility of her 
being requited by him for the wrongs she has suffered ; a suggestion which 
she most indignantly spurns. Editha is protected by a bloodhound, who 
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sleeps upon the hearth, while she talks and sings at intervals. It is a 
sublime scene, and worthy of an artist's pencil. But the mysterious in- 
terview concludes ; for 


“ At once, horns, trumpets, and the shouts of men, 

Were heard above the valley. At the sound, 
The knight, upstarting from his dreamy trance, 
High raised his visor, and his bugle rang, 
Answering. By God in heaven, thou art the king! 
The woman said. Again the clarions rang ; 
Like lightning Alain and Montgomerie 
Spurred through the wood, and led a harnessed steed 
To the lone cabin’s entrance, whilst the train 
Sent up a deafening shout, Long live the king! 
He, ere he vaulted to the saddle-bow, 
Turned with a look benevolent, and cried, 
Barons and lords, to this poor woman here 
Haply I owe my life. Let her not need. 

Away! she cried, king of these realms, away ! 
I ask not wealth nor pity—least from thee, 
Of all men. As the day began to dawn, 
More fixed and dreadful seemed her steadfast look; 
The long black hair upon her labouring breast 
Streamed, whilst her neck, as in disdain, she raised, 
Swelling, her eyes a wild terrific light 
Shot, and her voice, with intonation deep, 
Uttered a curse, that even the bloodhound crouched 
Beneath her feet.” 


The scene, with all its accessories, is depicted in a masterly manner. 
That lone woman, with her faithful canine guardian ; that remorseful 
king, receiving succour from her in extremity !—both as an ideal and a 
realised picture the group is perfect. Yes; and soon the curse begins 
to work ; for on reaching London a courier announces to the astonished 
monarch that “York is in ashes!” Breathing vengeance, he rides 
onward to the Tower. To escape the consequences of that threat, and 
William having recovered possession of York, the sons of Harold and 
Adela resort to dangerous ruses and disguises, in order that they too may 
visit the last Saxon’s grave. Pathetic and poetical are the descriptions 
of their wanderings. At length they gain their destination, and 

“Thus Harold’s children, hand in hand, knelt down 

Upon their father’s grave,—knelt down, and prayed.” 
Here, too, they meet with their lost brother Marcus and the sorrowful 
Editha. A melancholy happiness is theirs. But with William, on his 
imperial throne, remain merely the formal state of worldly majesty, and 
the shadow of those issues which ever and anon in the world’s history 
demonstrate how good evolves from evil. 
“ From that dark day of blood, 

When vengeance triumphed, and the curfew knelled, 

England, thy proud majestic policy 

Slowly arose! Through centuries of shade 

The pile august of British liberty 

Towered, till behold it stand in clearer light 

Illustrious. At its base, fell Tyranny 
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Gnashes his teeth, and drops the broken sword ; 
Whilst Freedom, Justice, to the cloudless skies 
Uplift their radiant forms, and Fame aloft 

Sounds o’er the subject seas, from east to west, 
From north to south, her trumpet,—England, live 
And rule, till waves and worlds shall be no more !” 


A noble national poem is this of The Grave of the Last Saxon, by the 
father of our modern poetry. 

Bowles was anxious to add supernatural machinery to his narrative- 
poems: in his next work he adopted that of the greatest symbolical poem 
in the world,—perhaps the most sacred of prophecies,—and added to it 
a dramatic or epic base. On its first appearance, his St. John in Pat- 
mos, to a considerable degree, fuiled in satisfying his admirers. In fact, 
it was an imperfect sketch. But he subsequently filled up the outline; 
and, as it now stands in his collected works, it is a majestic production, 
and one of the best of sacred poems. In the rhythmical interpretation 
of the grand imagery of the Apocalypse, he dared a task of no ordinary 
difficulty ; but his mind was familiar with the ideas, and his feelings 
sympathised with the poetic rapture of the pious exile. In execution 
the poem is the best of Bowles’ works. The versification is delicious, 
and there is scarcely a superfluous line in the entire poem. Yet the style 
is less severe and more ornate than that of any of his previous effu- 
sions. 

Patmos, “ dreariest of the sister isles which strew the /Zgean,” con- 
tained the cave in which the saint abode, and from which he came awhile, 
in the calm eventide of the Lord’s-day, to gaze on the silent sea, and, 
pondering on his staff, to watch another sun go down beyond the Cape 
of Tenos. ‘Thus occupied, he hears “the Voice behind him,” and, turn- 
ing, beholds the vision of the seven golden candlesticks. Such is the 
manner in which the modern poet adorns the simple record of the ancient 
prophet. He returns to his cave, to dream of Domitian, who had ban- 
ished him; and waked in the morning to greet a stranger, very unlike in 
his form and features to the criminal population of the isle. He carried 
a book in his hand, and soon began a conversation with the astonished 
saint. He spake of Jerusalem, of the Saviour’s prophecy concerning’ its 
destruction, and of the things which should be thereafter. Then was the 
door in heaven opened, the Voice as of a trumpet heard, and John was 
again in the spirit. The apocalyptic vision is then described in the en- 
suing dialogue. 

So much for the manner in which the subject is introduced. The 
second part commences with a description of morning in the /Zigean. 
The saint and the stranger worship, and then converse. The latter states 
that in the time of Evodias he was at Antioch, and then describes the 
place in the following Miltonic strain : 


“The Vale 
Of Tempe, sung through Greece, is not so fair 
As that green valley where Orontes winds, 
Beneath the grove of Daphne, to the sea; 
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Scarce Eden fairer, where the first-formed man 
Stood up majestic in the world’s new day.” 
The poetic vein is indulged in at considerable length,—much of it in re- 
ference to the Seven Churches, much of it in reference to Old-Testament 
history and ancient idolatries, and something, too, of apostolic experi- 
ences and the future of Christendom. And now a criminal, Pedanius, 
the decurion mentioned by Josephus, interferes with their communion by 
kneeling at the feet of John, imploring for his prayers, and then telling 
his own melancholy tale connected with the fall of Jerusalem. On the 
whole, this part may be regarded as an ornamental episode. Part the 
third opens with the signs of an approaching storm, which drives the 
interlocutors into the cave, where they behold the visions of the Seals and 
the Trumpets. The paraphrase is executed with admirable taste. The 
fourth part relates the death of Domitian, and the pouring-out of the 
Seven Vials, in connexion with certain episodes and descriptions, which 
give a pleasing variety and dramatic action to the narrative. John, left 
alone, retires to rest, and is comforted with happy dreams. The remain- 
ing two parts bring the elders of Ephesus to Patmos, to solicit the apos- 
tle’s return to his see, and insert at fitting intervals the remaining ma- 
chinery of the Apocalypse. 

On a general review of the works of Bowles, we see much that would 
worthily connect him with the genius and influence of Gray. But we 
must not seek this association in the grand lyrics and odes of Gray, nor 
in the magniloquent diction and carefully-selected images of which his 
stropbes and antistrophes were carefully built up. These were the arti- 
ficial characteristics of Gray’s style. It is in his more natural attributes 
that the affinity between him and Bowles is indicated. The only direct 
imitation that we trace in our author’s writings is of the famous “ Elegy 
in a Country Churchyard ;” and this occurs in Bowles’ “ Elegy written 
at the Hotwells, Bristol, July 1789.” The opening of the latter poem 
is a parody of that of the former, as the citation of two or three stanzas 
will clearly show: ; 


“The morning wakes in shadowy mantle gray, 
The darksome woods their glimmering skirts unfold, 
Prone from the cliff the falcon wheels her way, 
And long and loud the bell’s slow chime is tolled. 
The reddening light gains fast upon the skies, 
And far away the glistening vapours sail, 
Down the rough steep the accustomed hedger hies, 
And the stream winds in brightness through the vale. 
Mark how those riven rocks on either shore 
Uplift their bleak and furrowed front on high; 
How grandly desolate their foreheads hoar, 
That meet the carliest sunbeams of the sky.” 


This, it will be seen, was an early poem, when the young bard was tuning 
his strings. In general there is very little trace of imitation in Bowles’ 
works. His mission was, indeed, to inaugurate a new era ; and to enable 
him to do this, he reverted to Nature, and wrote from original observation. 
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Such is the vein of sentiment and description which gradually opened 
to the exploring spirit of modern poetry, and in which Bowles was one of 
the earliest workers. How diligently he worked, the number and weight 
of his productions sufficiently prove. Imagination and romance had in 
his person effectually superseded the wit, and what was called “ sense,” of 
a former age. Sententious, sarcastic, and clever verse-making was not his 
forte; he could do little more than express what he saw and felt. He could 
not take a theme, and deal with it as an advocate; it must have associ- 
ated itself with his own heart, with his own hopes, and with his own pre- 
judices (and some of these were very narrow ones indeed), before it could 
command a single chord of his harp. He mused upon his poems long before 
he wrote them; carried them about with him in his mind, and moulded 
them to his mental ear, for some time before he trusted them to ink and 
paper. The real character of the man was stamped upon his writings ; 
and that character was, like the age in which he began poetising, of the 
transitional type. Revolutionary in his poetical practice, he had not yet 
surrendered himself to revolutionary opinions either in religion or politics ; 
but stood on the ancient ways, even while premeditating a new route. 
Classical in spirit, he yet aimed at, and attained, a popular style. He 
wrote, indeed, a verse-book for villagers and children, in which the topics 
were treated with the utmost simplicity and brevity. Some of these were 
little gems of poetic art. ‘There are many as good, and some better, than 
the following : 

“THe Swan, 
Lock at the swan, how still he goes! 
His neck and breast like silver gleam ; 
He seems majestic as he rows; 
The glory of the lonely stream. 
There is a glory in the war, 
A glory when the warrior wears 
(Ilis visage marked with many a scar) 
The laurel wet with human tears. 
Such scenes no glory can impart, 
With trumps and drums and noises rude, 
Like that which fills his silent heart 
Who walks with God in quietude.” 
This sort of simplicity was, however, too evidently a condescension. The 
poet’s instincts were to paint the grander features of nature in an ornate 
style. His diction at the beginning of his career, both in verse and 
prose, was cumbrous and awkward; but he gradually acquired ease, 
directness, and elegance. His ear was always correct, and inclined to 
melodious composition. Yet in his greater blank-verse poems he shows 
himself acquainted with the intricacies and elaborate subtleties that enter 
into the production of harmony, and encounters and subdues difficulties 
with the courage and confidence that imply conscious skill and practised 
power. To the right-hearted and earnest student of poetry they will 
always be welcome, and not only be carefully perused, but sedulously 
studied, as examples of the art in which he would excel. 
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Che Public Press in Matters of Science. 


By the expression “public press” we would be understood to mean 
especially the newspaper press,—the daily and weekly organs of public 
opinion, Magazine literature stands on another basis, is actuated by 
other motive causes, is more reasoned and deliberative. The life of a 
newspaper is its political inspiration: the organs of public journalism re- 
present political sections, and cannot hold themselves apart from political 
influences. They constitute a tribunal that is never free from bias; and 
for that reason alone, were there no other, they could but inadequately 
perform any function that demands the investigation and statement of 
abstract truth. Now, the elimination of abstract truth,—its statement 
when eliminated broadly and conscientiously,—is the proper, and indeed 
cnly, function of all who in any way set themselves the task of scientific 
guidance. Fortunately the cases are rare in which newspapers have dealt, 
or have felt themselves called upon to deal, with matters of science: for- 
tunately too, in the exceptional cases wherein this rule has been departed 
from, the consequences have usually had no sort of public importance. 
When, for instance, some few years back, the Zimes newspaper heralded 
seriously and deliberately a scheme whereby human beings might fly 
through the air aided by mechanical wings, the stupendous absurdity of 
the announcement could have done no harm to any body; or because the 
City editor of the Zimes is a believer in homceopathy, and every now and 
then prompts the Thunderer to puff the merits of globular physic, the re- 
sult needs little to be heeded by the medical profession. Far different is it, 
however, when public interests and public treasure are at stake; dependent 
on the issue of a scientific proposition. In such cases it is that newspaper 
advocacy and exhortation may be productive of an immense amount of 
evil, not to the community only, but to the interests of scientific men; 
and not least to the interests of newspapers themselves. The last five 
years have been singularly pregnant with examples calculated to illus- 
trate this disquisition, especially in matters affecting the national arma- 
ment. Not only within that space of time have rifled ordnance become 
a desideratum, but the problem of making iron-cased war-ships efficient 
has stimulated many powerful intellects to aid in its solution. ‘The rifled 
artillery question naturally claims precedence; and, referring to it, we do 
not know, looking at it from a scientific point, whether sorrow, con- 
tempt, or despair claim precedence in our minds for the duplicity, mys- 
ticism, and falsification of evidence with which this branch of applied 
science has been environed. The money-loss involved is the considera- 
tion that might be assumed to weigh primarily with a British public. 
Prompted on, chiefly we believe, in consequence of the advocacy of the 
Zimes newspaper, Sir William Armstrong has spent for the country 
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since his appointment something over 4,000,000. sterling. The cost is 
enormous ; but that is, in our estimation, the least point to be noticed,—the 
least ill consequence to be brooded over in this sad, untoward business. 
What we mostly grieve at is the absolute abandonment of evidence, the 
audacious concealment of failures, the cold-shouldering of honest and dis- 
tinguished critics, which the history of the Armstrong business reveals. 
This Magazine did not solicit public patronage by flattering a popular 
belief in the success, absolute and final, of Sir William Armstrong. 
Knowing the truth, we told the truth. The break-down of the Arm- 
strong field-pieces in the Chinese campaign being known to us, we pub- 
lished the fact, and were met in more than one quarter with positive de- 
nial. Every statement made by us relative to this affair has since been 
substantiated before Parliament, the record now made patent in a Blue- 
book; but nobody seems to give us credit for our early information. 
The Zimes newspaper, after vaunting the merits of Sir William Arm- 
strong’s rifled breech-loader, and finding that no such merits were re- 
vealed by practice, disingenuously furthered Sir William Armstrong in 
the endeavour to make the public believe that other guns (muzzle-loaders), 
constructed by Sir William Armstrong, were still logically and consist- 
ently Armstrong guns. Dut the pis allers were no better than the 
originals. One and all they have come to grief. Had they succeeded, 
however, the dishonesty would have been none the less for palming off 
one particular result as the semblance of another. The British public’s 
political sense is extremely acute. From boyhood to the last verge of 
life an Englishman is undergoing his political education. There cannot 
be a more fitting or a more adequate tribunal than British public opinion 
for taking cognisance of all matters political. Undoubtedly the periodical 
literature of the country—newspapers mostly—is chiefly concerned in 
developing this acumen of thought, this soundness of political judg- 
ment. The function of politically educating the community is one that 
could not devolve so well as on the newspapers. Here they are almost, 
literally to speak, omnipotent. They beget a faith that is well-nigh 
boundless, and consequently the misfortune is that the faith thus begotten 
transfers itself to the contemplation of other matters, as guides to which 
the newspapers are by no means safe to follow. Well aware ourselves 
that the Armstrong fiasco would come some day, we were a little curious 
‘to note how the Zimes newspaper would deal by it. The leading jour- 
nal’s faculty of adroit trimming was of course so well known to us that 
we doubted not the advent of something clever. Very cleverly was it 
done. Instead of broadly stating that the failure of Sir William Arm- 
strong’s system was so palpable, and the pressure put upon him so great, 
that retire he must, there being no help for it, the Zimes.coolly announced 
Sir William’s retirement as wholly the result of that gentleman’s delicacy 
of feeling. He did not like to be at once manufacturer of rifled ordnance 
to the Government and inspector of rifled ordnance for the Government. 
He retired, therefore, in order that he might be more efficient. The 
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magnanimity of this retirement was sought to be enhanced by the 
statement, that whoever the director of rifled artillery might be, the 
Government had acquired full power to use Sir William Armstrong’s 
inventions. Use his inventions, indeed! For decency’s sake, some few 
of the Armstrong smaller guns will be retained in the service until the 
period when artillery may be required on a serious field of battle. Then 
they will be wholly supplanted; and more, the process of getting rid of 
them is even now going on faster than, for fear of being misunderstood, 
we care to tell our readers. 

Nearly connected with Sir William Armstrong’s troubles and dis- 
appointments as a constructor of artillery,—originating in these indeed, 
—was the proposition made by Sir William Armstrong at Sheffield, and 
seconded, though tentatively, by the Z%imes,—to abolish patent-laws. The 
proposal is one that at a first view is likely to commend itself to the 
public sentiment, because of a certain relation it seems to bear—a fela- 
tion wholly illusive, however, as will presently be demonstrated—to the 
tenets of free trade. It might have suited Sir William Armstrong very 
well, so soon as he became conscious of the failure of his rifled artillery, 
to adopt modifications, or even whole systems; either of them the result 
of previous discovery and the property of antecedent discoverers. ‘The 
property” is the term we emphatically use, satisfied that a scientific issue, 
the result of thought, labour, and skill, is to be regarded before any high 
moral tribunal no less in the light of property ‘than broad acres or funded 
wealth. Now the patent-laws tend, however imperfectly, to give effect 
to the above moral law. After the expenditure of a certain amount of 
labour, time, and money; travailled by anxiety mostly, environed by 
the fear lest premature discovery be made, and by that means the moral 
law be set at naught, the inventor goes to a patent-oflice, pays certain 
moneys, and feels that his invention can only be infringed by defiance, 
not of the moral law only now, but the law of the land. “Grasping 
inventor !” exclaims a gentleman who writes to the Zimes signing him- 
self “Q.” Grasping, indeed! That gentleman—for despite the “ Q.” he 
is no mystery to us—that gentleman has written and published a very 
good book. Ifthe copyright of that book has commanded payment in 
proportion to the merits of the book, “Q.” has received, or is to receive, 
an amount of cash that, rich man though he be, is amply worth his 
while. “Q.,” as a man of science, is bound to study analogies, to be 
logical and consistent. Holding the opinions he does, why does he not 
endeavour to bring about a repeal of the law of copyright? Or, failing 
that, why does not his moral sense take alarm, and prompt him to give 
up and devote to some charitable purpose the money produced, or about 
to be produced, from his copyright? Undoubtedly, as “(Q.” argues, 
frivolous inventions are occasionally made the subject of letters-patent; 
undoubtedly, moreover, his allegation is very true, that a considerable 
amount of impure speculation takes place in connexion with the sub- 
ject of letters-patent; undoubtedly the administration of patent-law 
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leaves much to be desired. For every defect, however, in the adminis- 
tration of patent-law, it would be easy to lay the finger on a parallel 
defect in the administration of the law of copyright. “Q.” would pre- 
fer that no patent-laws should be in existence; he would have them 
all swept away. Nevertheless, if some sort of patent-law must needs 
be, he goes on to argue, at least let there be established some pre- 
liminary tribunal to sit in judgment on proposed subjects of letters- 
patent, and pronounce on the worthifiess or unworthiness, the fitness or 
unfitness, the absolute or partial novelty, of the thing. In this proposal 
we absolutely coincide; given two simple and, as probably “Q.” can 
demonstrate, easy-to-be-fulfilled conditions,—namely, that the members 
of the proposed court of investigation be absolutely omniscient, and that 
they be wholly unprejudiced and incorruptible. Considering well that 
the subjects in esse and in posse of letters-patent extend over the whole 
range of science ; that they involve special technicalities of every handi- 
craft; and are not always free from the condition of awakening jealousies, 
it is not difficult to perceive that a jury such as that suggested by the 
Zimes correspondent would be wholly unable to discharge efficiently its 
allotted functions. If the preliminary tribunal can neither be made om- 
niscient nor immaculate, then better far that the organisation of Jetters- 
patent should remain as at present. Commenting on the proceedings of 
a meeting got up by the Association of Inventors just inaugurated, “ Q.” 
passes some dyspeptic and very ill-bred remarks on the subject-matter 
and manner of a speech made on that occasion by a French gentleman; a 
chemist of high scientific standing, who has lived in the midst of us for 
many years, highly respected by all who have the pleasure of being 
within the circle of his acquaintance. This gentleman has invented a 
valuable distillatory apparatus, now adopted on board our ships of war, 
whereby the waste steam, or what was waste steam prior to his inven- 
tion, is condensed into pure water; the previous necessity for carrying a 
store of water in tanks being obviated. Surely this is a most important 
discovery. The gentleman with “ strong Gallic accent,” as “ Q.” designates 
him who originated this invention, patented it, and, we are glad to learn; has 
made money by it. Forthis the Zimes correspondent launches his invective; 
and, failing any legitimate ground upon which to void his gall, he politely 
sneers ata French gentleman for speaking English like a Frenchman. Be 
it known to “Q.” and gentlemen situated like “Q.,”—government or 
public officials holding scientific positions,—that the conditions under 
which they are placed are peculiarly liable to beget a vulgarity of taste 
and expression; comparable with and analogous to what we see illustrated in 
the suburbs by certain rich tradesmen, who, having realised by trade, buy 
an estate, and, being enrolled amongst the magistracy, turn their backs 
ignobly on their antecedents and belongings. None so arrogant as your 
parvenu. Amongst men of science there ever has been a feeling (and it 
is a very proper feeling) that the purest incentive to scientific activity is the 
incentive of the search after truth. Wholly mistaking the tenor of this 
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grand idea, a certain breed of scientific men has sprung up, who would fain 
look with scorn upon every application of science to utilitarian ends. 
They discourse about the loveliness of science for its own sake, and the 
grovelling quality of science applied to money-making. This is worse than 
affectation ; worse in a man of brains than insolence : it is pure stupidity. 
For the most part gentlemen holding these views are either servants of the 
Government, or else they hold some official position. They have a cer- 
tain income, and their major tendency is to be thwarted in the delicate 
quest after truth by the desire of pleasing those immediately above them. 
Assuredly, circumstances considered, they have no right to arrogate to 
themselves tendencies of greater purity than affect gentlemen whose exist- 
ence depends on realising out of discoveries the money-value of the latter’s 
absolute worth. Yet such appears to be the affectation. Certain men, of 
so-called abstract science, think it gentlemanly to sneer at applied science. 
Once upon a time, and not so long ago, a land-surveyor, actuated by true 
scientific ardour, as we would fain assume, relinquished his theodolite and 
became what continental people would call a “ physicist.” He is a young 
man of creditable powers, and he has acquired a position that implies a 
certain social entowrage. Acting vicariously not many years ago for the 
most accomplished and most amiable of all our philosophers, he sought to 
enhance the value of his discourse by abusing, in terms of no measured 
invective, all who cultivated science to any useful end. For once he was 
severely rated by the public press; his parvenu convictions led him to a 
vulgar extreme. People had not quite forgotten the grand old days of 
Davy and Wollaston, Howard and Cavendish. 

No; unquestionably it will not do to abolish the patent-laws. The 
labourer is worthy his hire, and inventors must be paid. Ifthe sense of 
moral obligation were always and every where predominant, this need not 
be so; but such a consummation is far from being realised. Much might 
be-done towards bringing about so desirable a result if the Government, 
and especially the War Department of the Government, were to set the 
example of high principle in their dealings with inventors. We are sorry 
to state, that no inventor has a chance of being fairly dealt by with the 
Government if he communicates a secret not protected by letters-patent. 
Of this, many examples have come under our notice. One, having refer- 
ence to a submarine projectile, has been announced in this Magazine; and 
we may here mention, that the possibility of firing a cannon with effect 
under water, now demonstrated, was the result of a communication to 
the War Office and Admiralty by one who has never had the slightest 
recognition of his services. 

Lamenting, as we do, over the Armstrong fiasco, we see with regret 
that the public are in a fair way to be victimised by the persistent at- 
tempts of another ordnance constructor. Perhaps Mr. Whitworth under- 
stands how to work the newspaper oracle more adroitly than Sir William 
Armstrong. A man of no presence or address himself, he has long 
secured the forensic services of one who, whatever may be the issue, 
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will never be accused of eating idle salt, or of not putting the best face 
on failures. 

Some years ago, the public heard a good deal about the Whitworth 
gun. The most exaggerated accounts of the success of that gun (a 
breech-loader) passed current. The public hear something of Whitworth 
guns just now; but John Bull may as well understand, before his purse 
is implicated further, that the Whitworth of to-day is not the Whitworth 
of three years ago. The latter was a breech-loader, and facility of breech- 
loading was one of the especial points of excellence claimed on behalf of 
it. There was a time when to doubt the merits wholly and absolutely of 
that system was held to be ignorance or prejudice, if not worse. Well, 
Mr. Whitworth’s breech-loading cannon—the original Whitworth gun— 
is given up even by Mr. Whitworth. The Whitworth cannon of to-day 
is a muzzle-loader, let the fact be borne in mind. It has acquired a 
spurious fame because of its missiles having penetrated the Warrior 
target. We say spurious, because many other ordnance of equal calibre 
could launch the penetrative shells used by Mr. Whitworth with equal 
effect. These very missiles are fired with complete effect from the French 
rifled ordnance, and in the balles minées they had found a name prior to 
their adoption by Mr. Whitworth. 

The last error of statement relative to Whitworth ordnance to which 
we shall advert was contained in the allegation that the recent Confederate 
victory over Federal iron-clads was achieved by Whitworth cannons. 
Now it so happens that the Confederate fortresses were almost exclusively 
supplied with Blakely and Parrott ordnance. Only a single Whitworth 
gun was there, and that a small one. Again an error of commission by 
the leading journal! One of omission hardly to be excused consists in 
allowing to pass without notice a recent document from the War-Office, 
being a record of practice conducted by the Ordnance Select Committee 
last year, to test the relative merits of military small-arms. The Com- 
mittee’s report utterly condemns as military arms each and every small- 
bore rifle tried,—Mr. Whitworth’s amongst them,—and strongly eulo- 
gises the oval-bore service-arm. Nevertheless the leading journal more 
than once has advocated the military adoption of the Whitworth. Mak- 
ing this statement, as in duty bound, we are still not slow to recognise 
Mr. Whitworth’s contributions to the science of gunnery. Even had he 
done nothing else, his ingenious method of covering iron shot and shell 
with a brass-veneered coating would amply set forth his genius. If a 
Whitworth shot or shell be discharged from a brass gun into a soft proof 
butt, it is found to be covered with a thin coating of brass. One discharge 
is enough to impart the veneer; and the process of deposition being rapid, 
it will, as we are informed, be turned to practical account. Projectiles 
thus treated keep admirably in store, and, when fired from iron ordnance, 
do not abrade the gun. 

A few weeks ago, a daily newspaper published in a leading article the 
announcement that a French military commission had sat to take into consi- 
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deration the alleged merits of Whitworth ordnance, and after mature trial 
had condemned them. A few days elapsed, and our contemporary re- 
voked his statement. Despite the forensic manipulation doubtless brought 
to bear, we fully believe our contemporary’s first statement to be absolutely 
true. We have not only heard of such condemnation, but more, we have 
in our possession a tabular record of practice on which the condemnation 
was said to be based. Of these tables we say, firstly, they are official, 
and therefore authentic; secondly, they reveal a practice so very bad, 
that the condemnation alleged would seem ‘to follow as of necessity. To 
conclude, we desire to offer a few remarks upon the subject of iron versus 
wooden war-ships. Some time ago we published in this Magazine the 
opinion that the issue as between iron war-ships and wooden war-ships 
was not definitively solved, affirming that, if once artillery could be 
made powerful enough to crush-in the iron mailing, then, from that time, 
the iron would be an encumbrance, and wooden ships would be in the 
ascendant. More confidently than this we do not like to pronounce even 
now; though the Alabama, we think, may suffice to prove to Mr. Cobden 
that one non-plated ship at least is better than useless lumber. The 
Admiralty’s steps in regard to the material for ship-construction must be 
tentative for some time yet; further experience is wanting. A decided 
predominance of artillery force over iron resistance would settle the de- 
bate in favour of wood at once; and even though the defence may be 
more potent than the attack, iron ships, in consequence of their rapid 
fouling, will continue to manifest a most formidable disadvantage. The 
fact may not be generally known, that no means have been as yet devised 
for attaching copper to iron in contact with water without establishing a 
voltaic action, rapidly destructive to the iron. Perhaps the grandest pro- 
mise of remuneration through the channel of invention is reserved for the 
fortunate engineer or chemist who may succeed in sheathing with copper 
the bottom of an iron ship without establishing a destructive voltaic 
action. 











Song. 


1 


I’ lost to joy; I’m lost to love; 
I’m lost to all would make me fain; 
I lost my way in the light of day— 
God send that I find it soon again ! 


I’m lost to peace; I’m lost to ease; 

I’m lost to all would make me blest: 
I lost my way in the light of day, 

And I’m weary now, and long to rest. 


I’m lost to gladness, and to mirth; 
I’m lost to all that’s good to find: 
I lost my way in the light of day, 
And left the good things all behind. 


I wander West, I wander East, 

And know not which is East or West: 
I lost my way in the light of day, 

And I seek it still, and never rest. 


The sun went down an hour ago: 
I wonder if I face towards home ? 
If I lost my way in the light of day, 
How shall I find it now night has come ? 





